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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



Among its many concerns, the A mean Ailiance for Hralth, Physical Education, 
and Reergation has bgen^ especially alteniive to phy^ica! etfuealion in the elementary 
sehooL Our ^lief in the value of that pro|ram has been manifesiea through publications, 
staff services, conferences, conventiun programs, and interaction with outside 
organizations w^hich are also concerned with the elementary sehodi child. The zest mnd 
zeal of our membei^, wliose province/of interest lies in this aria, is conmgious. One need 
only be with the ''elementary scHtoI group'* for a few miniates and without realizing what 
has happened, you have caught the spirit. It is a earing, exciijng, productive spirit. Echoes 
of Influence is an overt example of that spirit. It brings together some of the best that has 
been written and said about physical education in the ebmentary schaol since 1970, It 
echoes the innuences that are being feh as our members make ihemselves heard in the 
arena of action, f^ay such echoes/ continue to bounce nnd resound so that-^ur influence 
* will be a clarion call in the schools of our country. 



to ^ Celeste Ulrich 
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FOREWORD 

\ 

T?iu Elemeniary School Physical Eiiucaiion Council thought ii would he a significani 
project to revise the 1968 edition of Promising' Practices in Elemenfary School Physical 
Education^ Qtit of -AAHPER^s mons popOlar publications. In the course of the' project it^ 
became evident that the concept of ''promising practice^*' wa*j ion rasiriciing in focus for 
a revised book. Many of the ideas emerging in association publications, from^ which this 
new publication would draw, were broad in scope and theoretical as well as practical. 
Thus, it was decyed to start a new publication series which would periodically **^cho" 
the thinking of the leaders of the lime. , ^ 

The Council is indebted to all those who were responsible for ihe development and 
completion of this project. We believe that this publication will be an excellent resource 
for anyone interested in ohyMcnl education for chUdren. We are pleased to present the 
^977 edition of Echoes of ^Injluence for Eiementary School Fhysica! Educatiofi. 

■ Kate R. Barrett 

Chairperson. ESPEC 
1976^1977 

Other members 
Mae Timer 
Marion Sanbom 
Dick Bumham 
\ ' John Fowler 

Elsa Schneider 
Margie Hanson 
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PREFACE \ 

TKfDUghoui the 1970s, there has been increased inieresi in the improvemani of 

• physical education in the elemdntar>* schooL The ideas being generated are provocative as 
. ^ well as functional. This book Is a collection of such ideas. It includes selected papers and 

^ ' artfcles from AAHPER conferences and publications sinceJ970 in wh 

issues are identified and explored; Research findings are presented and different'^inis of 
view about m^ny topics are projected. While several practical ideas for physical education 
pfograms for all children are included, particularly in SecUons I V, V and VI, the book 
goes beyond the practical to represent different priorities in physical education for 
children, different philosophical commitments and different interpretations of what those 
commitments mean *n practice. Therefore, 1 believe that this publication is an indicator of 
the state of elementary school physical education in the early, 1970s. 

f " There are several conce^ions of what elementary school physical education is, with 

many approaches -A very large number of professional people in a variety of capacities 
are genuinely concerned with seeing that children get the best possible physical education. 
It is left to each of us to select the approach that most appropriately fits;, our philosophy, 
, Then we must strive to be consistent with that philosophy, not only in the kind^ of 
* learning situations we create for cHildren, but in the kinds of situations we courageously 

* eliminate. Th^ alternatives for elementary school physical education must be thoughtfully 
considered and*carefully selected if^quality programs are to Jbe achieved. We must get past 
' the right way" and ''wrong way**argument and begin to develop programs thai can be 
' , supported with a rationale that includes what we believe about ^he nature of child^n and 
g ''^ what we believe is, or should be, jhe nature of physical education in elementary schools. 

'the selection of materials for this publication was defmitely a group effort and I want 
to express publicly rhy gratitude to Brenda, David. Joy and Bob for their sincer^interest 
•ihahe project and their unqualified dedicatiiin, I am particularly grateful to Dr P^ier 
Werner of the UniversiN of South Carolina; Columbia, whp was responsible for much of 

* — ^ , initial grouodwiif^ Acknowledgement should be given also to those membtrs of 
> ^ - AAHPER who, through their speeches and articles in Alliance pub^ 

our growing knowledge and^stimulate our thinliing, thereby improving physical education 
for children. Without those voices, 'fck? A of Influence would not have been possible.^ 

Marie Riley 

^ Editor 
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Essentials of a Quality 
Elementary School Physical 

•gram 



A Fosltion Paper* 

Donald Brault,* Madi^oh Puhlic- 
Schobls, Madison,* Wisconsin 
Madeline Bayer, * San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 
Ambrose Brazelion, State Department^ 
of Education, Coliimbus, Ohio 
Herbert C. Karsten,'^ Willard Elemen- 
tary School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
JSal E, Abimnta, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N^w Jersey 
Mary Ellen Rekstad, Tow son J fate 
College, Towson, Maryland 
Elsa Schneider, ^liaison), U.S. Opice of 
Education ^ \ ^ 

Naomi Allenbaugh, (liaison. Physical ■ 
Education Division), Ohio State 
University 

Margie Hanson, ( liaison), AAHPER 
^Member of Editoral Subcommitfee 

A number of. faeoni mend at ions and 
position papers from iha Association ujk 
represented^ In this document, with 
. modifications where necessap' to reflect 
what may be considered the tonterripor- 
ary thinking about physical education, 
: Other statements wtere developed as^ 

"new beliefs which were lhought to be 
^ essential to the continuance^ of quality 
programs of^hysical education in rtie 
^* elementary school of the future. 
* , The document was' reviewed -hy_ 
participants at 4hree national meetings 



sponsored by the AAHPER: ^he 
National Conference for Teachers ^jntf 
Supervisors of Elementary School 
Physical Education ' the National, 
Conference of (pi!y an** County 
Directors of HPER, and the Physical 
Education Division Workshop which 
wa"s paft of the 1969 AAHPSR* 
Convention held in Boston^ M^s- 
sachusetts= the final document' was 
approved by 'the AAHPERf^ Physical 
Education Division Executive Council 
and by ihe Board of Directors of the 
American Assdciatiori for Health, , 
Physical^ Education, and Recreation. 

Foreword,^: . >. 

Physicaf '^ucafion is "one of the most 
rapidly developing curricular areas in 
the elementary sch^pl program. The 
need of providing learning experiences 
in physical education to children has 
become universally recogni?.ed and 
jygnificant changBs are takjrig»place in 
the content and teaching strategies of 
tW^ field of study, - 

When properly guided and^'de- 

\ veloped, physical educatiorv becomes a 
\purposefUl and vital part of the 
'children*s elementary school education. 
It aids in the fealiEation of thbs^ 

"' objectives concerned with the develop- 

. 1 i-. 



menj of favorable, self-image^ j real ive . 
expreiision, motor skills, physical 
fitness, knowledge and understanding of . 
human "Movement. 

In a very reaf measure, the degree of 
success the elementary child experi- 
ences in his work and play is influenced 
bv his ability to execute movement 
'patterns effectively and efficiently. For 
the child, movement is one of the most 
used means of non-verbal communica- 
tion and expre^rion. it is one of the 
iinpprtant avenues through which he 
fomis impressions about himself anrf his 
environment. ^ *^ 
, Jn some observable and learned form, 
movement underlies nearly all of man's 
accomplishments. The child, to become 
a fully functioning individual, needs 
many opportunities to participa^ in 
well-conceived, welNtaughi learning 
Experiences in physical education. To 
achieve this objective, the essentials of a 
quality program of physical education 
for the elenrientary school need to be 
' idcfitified, 

A Pdint of View 

"Physical education is an integral part 
ii the total educational program. As 
such -it must seek to contribute to the 
overall goals of the educational program 
of which it is a pan, t 

Though thesJ purposes and goals are 
often broadly cqnceived and include 
concern for the cognitive and affective 
fields, as well as for the psychomotor, 
they should "serve as guidelines for 
determining th^ kind of physical 
education program ^oTfered Jn the 
elemental^ school, 

In the continuing quest to rnake^ 
learning more relevant and personal tb 
the child ~ and to realize more fully the 
goals of physical education — new, 
developments in learning theories, 
structure of subject matter, and 
behavioral objectives must be constantly 
considered, evaluated, and im- 
plemented, ' 



nhis poshion Ntalymcnt was prepared to 
liNsist leachtffs* administrators, and 
curriculum "planners in general io 
determine direction and ftjcus far their 
uflorts in developing programs of 
physical education in elementary 
sphoois. It was de*veloped by the 
Elementary Sehool Physical Education 
CommisUon of AAHPER's Physical 
Education Oivision,** , 



^PNfmi^inM Practices in Elvmfnuiry 
' Schtkf I Physical EHutatlon, AAHpER 
(msiiington. 1969). , 
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statement of Beliefs, 



We believe: . " 

'l. Bach child is a unique individual 
with differing physicaU mentah 
emotionaU and^social needs, 

2. Every child has' the need and right to 
benefit froni physieal education 

\ experiences 

3. Through the teaching of carcfiflly 
" , planned moVemejii expeiienc^H the 

child: " , 

a. learns U) express his undersiund 
ings of himself and his environ^ 
ment 

b. beconies more proficient in move- 
.mem skills which allow him to 

' ^participate more fully in a variety 
of life experiences. ^ 

c. improves in muscular strength, 
. endufance, flexibility, agility, 

-balance and coordination, and in 
"his knowledge and understanding 
of how these factors relate to 
life-long physical fitness, 

4. Edch child should have continuous 
learning experiences in physical 
education each year he is in school. 

The Teacher 

We belie^'e ' ' 

N^, Teachers of elementary school 

■ physicai education must understand 
human movement, thild growth fend 
development, current learning 

' theories, and be able to work 

effectively, with children, 
2. A qualified elementary school 
physical education teacher should be 
an involved and contributing statf 
^ ,:,membercf the. element^, school. 
3^, To assure that the most 'meaningful 
learning takes place, both the 
physical education teaiher and the 
classroom teacher should work 
together fo develop dn understanding 
of the children and*, through this 
understanding, should^ provide a 
program^, which is commensurute 
with the children's ne^s. Although 
the physical educator assumes the 
\ primary role in conducting the 
Drogram, Jt is essential that he regard 
nimself as one part of the total 
' , educational* process. 

When classroom teachers teach 
physical education it is imperative 

■ that they be proyided with regular 
leadership and guidance- from 
resource people who are-qualified by 
education and experience in elemen- 
tary school physical' edupation. 



4; In schools where .differentiated 
staffing paltems -are practiced, the 
value of auxiliary ^rsonnel to assist 
the physical education teacher should 
not be overlooked, 

a. The us'^ of teacher aides and 
jraraprofcssionals as supporting ^ 

' staff can do much to create 
effective and purposeful teaching 
teams in physical education as 
well as in other subject areas, 

b. The unity of purpose and program 
can be enhanced when staffing 
patterns permit all teachers, 

' including/the physical education 
teacher, to plan and evaluate (and 
sometimes teach) as a ttiam 
working toward common goals, 
. c. Guidelines for the utilisation of 
professional personnel Uncluding 
\the use of diffei^ntiated staffing) 
. ?.hould be developed^ctfntly by the 
pnysical edlication teachers and 
the\sehool adminisiration, 
'\. 

Teacher Preparation 

We believe: 

0j professional education background 
for the phy^icariKlucation teacher 
should be developed upon a liberal 
arts base of the humanities, social 
sciences, physical sciences and 
biological aciences. Professional 
preparation courses ihould^ include; 

a. study of child growth and devel- 
opment with an emphasis on 
motor development and lean^ing. 

b. study of the nature and functiohof 
human ^movement. 

c. study of learning processes 
and factors that facilitate learning, 

, and teaching strategies as they 
relate to learning outcomes. 

d. study of development of cur- 
riculum to include movement 
experiences appropriate for all 
elementary school children. 

* e. study of early^ childhood an 
elementary school curriculum as a 
phase of continuing education, 
V f, directed Jaboratory experiences 
focusing^on learriing to critically 
observe the movement of children 
in an^el^^mentary school.'* 
2, Preparatibn for the classroom 
teachqr should include an under- 
standing of the relationship pf 
physical and motor development to 
the total learning experience of the 
child. Course work in movement 
skills, methods, and content of 



elementary school physical educa- . 

' tion shouid be required. Laboratory 
experiences in working with young 
children in physical education are 

. essential. ' ' 

3. In-service opportanities sho.uld be ^ 
provided frequently for alf personnel 
concerneci with physical education 
programs for children, 

4: It is irHperative that teachers of 
classes concerned with preservice 
and in-service education in physical 
education havfrhad successful recent 
' and continuing work ^ith children, 

5. Participation in local, state, and 
national orgahizailc^s should be , 
encouraged as a means of keeping 
informed of trends, issues, and new 
developments in the profession. 

Instructional Program 

We heUeve: . 

1 , A welNconceived and weU^execuied 
program of physical education will 
ionlribute to tiie development of 

* spl^directed, self-reUant, and fully, 
functioning individuals capable of 
living happy, productive lives in a 
democratic society, 

2, A comprehensive physical educirtft^n * 
program for all children 'has as its 
foundation a comiTion core of 
learning experiences. This comrtion 
?ore of learning is concerned with 
efficient body thanagement in a 
variety cf movement sittiations. It 
serves the divergent needs of «11 
pupils — the gifted, the slow learner, ,^ 
the handicapped, the culturally- 
deprived, and the average — and is 
geared to the developipental needs of 
each child. \ . * 

3, The program must be planned and 
conducted to provide each child with 

' /maximal opportunities f^ involve- 
ment in situations callingmir mental, 
■motor, and emotional responses- 
which will result in optimal and" 
desirable modifications in behaVior: ^ 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes, 
4v A variety of learning experiences 
should be planned and carried out to 
emphasize the development of basic 
concepts, values, ^ and behiiviors 
associated with the ultimate goal for 
the physically educated pfrsnn. 
5, Curricular intent should be so 
'organized that levels of learning in 



''Professional Pr^paratitin of the 
Etenwnnirs Scluml PhysU oi Edumtum 
'^filtcher.^ AAHPER (>VaHhingion; 
D,C., 1969). . 



"^^^ppiized and can lakf? place in 
aislWifential and developmental 

^^J^ttuctiondl program should ba 
^^^'^^^^ j)^eiicourage vigorous 
il^M^i^tiviiy and .aitainnient of 

y^ift|i^)|fQS^^ (4). 
§m^iiip^^j^ (5) 
ji^jhiptfvate express and communlCB' * 
j^^Soi; (6) pit>motl sel^twderstanding 
^^^Md acceptance;- and (7) stimulate. 
^Ss&cml development. It should 
^^S^^iifciude ^uch ejcparie^ces as basic 
MDV^r^nt ' 
rin^sl^msW^ stunts* and tomhling 
JSMM ^ woHc With lar^ small apparatus. 
: \ ^* , -.1 ^ram should 



2. 



ftfly When pNO^slble,'the progr; 
^11$ ttciiide^aquatics Each n 



structured that 



miist be so 
t is interrelated 'wl th 



the j»thers7^rmiiting cnudren to " 
life 1 generalize from one .learning 
JSIi^J^xperiehce lo the nextt 
C To deal effectively with the whole 
S ' ' Vhild, many styles of teaching must^ 
^ 'be brought to ^ar on the learning 
situation .rThe include both 
7 • t and self-directed 

- - learning. I f 1 e a r n iii g ' 1 s t o.- be 
J ^ - personalized and cdti'cenied with the 
cognitive'' and affective domains, 
: problem'Sblving as a teaching 
; .* ^ strategy becoi^es yitah 
; " Si To foster the develppmenl of 
/ : gendrarizatiohs and key concepts, a^ 
- ^jange of iristructional aids^s weU ffs 
'^k;?^' 'teaching styles must bd^employed. ^ 
: ■ Innovative use pf audio-visual 
material^', large and, smajl .group 
^^ instruction^ individual help,, and 
fV? - interdisciplinary approaches mlist all . 

cpnsidiired; . "^ '^ 

V 9. ^Opportunity should be provide j^br . 

particigation in organized intramur- 
:~ ^ als and such extfamural programs as 
i ^ play days and sports days. These 
^ . should be designed to. serve the 
purpose of the class instruction phase 
■i? of thf program/ , ^ / 

^'■•1. Evaluation must be a continuous and 
■ - vital part of the physical education 
prpjpmm, It is used to. determine and 
- -gl^fy ijjstfuclional p and to 

. . • assess individual pupil progress in 
. achie vi ng p'rogram object i ves ; 
. . It is "essential^ in the guidance of, 
children toward the attainment of 
./ V acceptable goals and i^ moti vati wi 

Ja . _ of children and teachers to bring 
IrU^ -u^ about needed improvement, . 
W^'^ ' V It provides the basis for assessing 



^^-the^behavioral 'Tesponse- of the 
■ ieamer in relation to the planned 
learhing experience and the 
' development of leaniing^expefi-^ 

encesno follow, 
c. It sliouy be utiltied as ^ne 
- rneans of inte^reting the program 
to parents and •the community in . 
order to provide for a better 
understanding of educationaj^^ 
«values and outcomes. 
A variety of evaluative techniques ^ 
should be used for deterpinMig 
individual differences and needs of 
. elementary school children. Sufe|i 
techniques should include the use oF\ 
teacher obaervfttipn, class discus- N 
sion, knowledge testing, anecdotal 
records, motor skill, and physical 
fitness^asiessment. The results of the 
" use of these techniques should be 
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:iMeTprTO^^iTi"^lilhr=of^the^loeaN 
- situation rather than solely in relation 
to national norms It is more 
important to compare the refcords of 
Khe child's progress than it is to 
consider the child*s rank in relation^ 
to other children, - , 
3. dhildren need to be directly involved 
;in their own outgoing evaluatiort^rof. 
themselves, their groups, and-of the 
program in relation to the realizaiiari 
6f..^^gfic behavioml objectives, 

Time AlIotmentj Claas^ . 
Size, Teaching Load, ^bre^ " > 
We believe: ; - \ 

1, Pupils in elemeptai^ school should 
participate In an instructional 
prdgrarn of physical eduQaiibn for at 

Meast 1 50 ^minutes per week in 
additionMo time allotted for free 
and/o^ supervised play. .. ^ ■ 
V a. To best serve the activity needs of 
childrea, a daily program is- 
recommended, - 
b. The length of Jhe class periQd 
must be appropriate t#the instruc-^ 
tionaL purpose of the lessoxi^and to 
thg^needs anrf. maturation of the 
leamef. . 
*c. The time allocated of Instruction 
sho^uld be exclusive of time 
. allbttedTor dressing, showering,' 
recess,free and/or supervised play 
periods, and noon-hour activities. 

2, Groupings for instruction In physical 
education should be appropdate to 
the objectives of the lesson being 

-taught^ and they should be ordiriarily 
consisteht in size wiih those of other^ 
subjeci; .area^ and/or sel^coniairiedi 

classes. " " i 

arOpportunities for individualizirtg 

irislruciipn should be of primafty 



concern ih determining class;— 
groups. , 

b*fClass groupings mu$t be flexible 
enough to provide Jor differences 
"in interests, levels of maturity, 
sip, abilities, and 'needs, ^ 
Coi^yJeration of the teaching load is - 
crucial to effective, high-quality 
teaching.' Personnel responsible for 
scheduling must consider the 
following factors: ^ ^ ' • 

a. The number of different classes ' 
assigned to a physical education 
teacher in a day is .a better . 
criterion- for determining teaching 
load than is the number of nburs - 
he teaches, . 

For.^jrflmp/^/ The teacher who ' . 
is'teaching l^or )! classes in a<\ 
\ school day of approximately 5V4 

\ hours has a greater^ad than the # 
- — oneneac^ing^6-or#.clpg!pf^iiiLU^ 
iame period of time. Plan tiing for 
, and^justing to a new l^ss every^ 
30 minutes is far more demanding 
than cha^iging groups «very 45 to 
50 minutes! 

b. Group orj class scheduling 
should be planned to minimize 
equipment changes from one class 

i io the next (e g., scheduling all t 
* primary classes in a block of 
time); It; is desira^e to leave 
several minutes^ open between 
classjiB to enable the teachpr>i6 
talk to individual^students, make. / 
^ . teaching noteg, or cb^nfer with the^ 
classroom, teacher^ ' 
cVThe physical educatijDri teacher' ^ 
* heeds time to pliin his-program; 
coordinate the total" program; 
with teachers, principals, 
her resource teachers^ and ^ 
parehis; and to work with children - 
needing additipnal help. Teachers 
^ who travel betweeif school 
during the day should be given - 
speciaJ considerations to assure 
th'at they can function effectively 
as members of the teaching teams 
inHhe schools to which they are 
assigned. ... 
Pupils' and teachers 'should be ^ 
appropriately dressed focjhe typ^s of 
activities being oonducted in the* 
physical education class. Concern 
for freedom and quality of move- 
ment, ps Well as for safety, should , 
influence the type of attire worn, 



^Knowietlgii a fit! VtidarstinUlin^^n 

.1^-.. p iiysical~^::Bdu ca tion, A-A H PER 

(Washington, D,C,, 1969). « 
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fillproids of eduqation, through their 
,|||pgular school budget, should , 
provide: ■ - . 
:g|;/a. sufficient funift fbf the mainte- 
purchase of supplies . 
T and equipment. * , 

b adequate faciliti'es and equipment 
Ss^i^ : for school and community use, 
^;JSfeStandards fdr^ the purchase of 
^Sv^y supplies arid equipment should be 
Kv.^ k -de^^ by the physical 

^K;> : *edu and the school 

l^!-^; ;a^ 

^Sf iAll children should have many 
* tipp^riunltle^ ta participate Mn 
i V physical educfiiori activities; a goal 
' 0f one bail, one rope, ate, per child 
is realist it for a physical education 
- class. If children are to be physically 
active and fully ajcp^riencing the 
r^^eSrnhg SituatWiT^m 

and supplies for each child are as 
essential as peneili and books in the 
claisroom, 
4. Sufficient indoor and outdoor 
facilities, equipment, and supplies 
should bift prdyided in, each^f the " 
. elementary schools (e.g., adjustablfc 
apparatus which provides for 
climbingl swinging, jumping, ^ 
'.crawling, hanging/ and balancing). 
Si School and community facijities and 
programs shduld be planned and 
^ uspd to supplement each other in 
- serving the needs ,pf childmn, 
V6* Blacktopped areas should be prop- 
erly marked with circles,' lines, 
-courts, etc., to permit participation 
^ in a wide- variety of activities 
- = appropriate for various a'gi^levels. 
Flay spaces should be denned to 
penqit creative and exploratoiy types_ 
=^ of play „ Apparatus -should be' 



-^elected^or^created) for4ts.develop±_.. 
^ mental and educational value,* 
7. Plans for new physical education 
ftcilities are the responsibility of the 
community as well as the school and^ 
should be developed in cooperation 
with physical education teachers, 
principals, and other resource 
persons. Personnel involved in 
planning should b^ guided by recent 
. developtHenis in instruction as well 
as construction.® , : * 

School Related Programs 

We believe: 

1. The physical activity needs of 
elementary school age children can . 
best be served through a program of 
instruciim in physical^ educ^lion 
which H supplemented by other 
opportunities for participation that 
are provided by school* hornet and 
HHCommunity. _ „ 

2p The schooUrelated program shourd 
provide, opportunities for further 
development of knowledge and skills 
gained in the irtstruciional physical 
education program-during such 
"periods as recess, noon hour, and 
extended sehooUday'^programsi The 
program should he differentiated in 
content and organizatioh to provide 
for the unskilled child as well as the 
skilled performer. 

3. Extended opportunities for^ebn- 
tinued participation in sport-type 
games, dance, gymnastics, and other 
activities should be offered in the. 

. intramural progrgim for all boys and 
girls. This program usually starts in 
grade five as the desire for competi- 
tion and group ideniificatidn begins 
to^emerge. ^ . 

4, Competition at the Elementary 
school level is a vital and.forceful 



cducatipnaL?^' Properly iised it can 
stimulate a keen desire for s6l^ 
imprbvement as vyell as create 
environments in which children, 
motivated by common purpose, unite 
in an ^fort to accomplish goals in a 
manlier not Ainlike the roles they will 
play as aduits in a democratic, 
competitive soeieiy. However, to b^ 
beneficial, competition must be 
success-oriented for all children and 
relevant to the school program. 
Carefully structured competitive 
experiences within the school, in- 
volving individual and grouf 
opportunities and developed anc 
conducted to achieve^ specific 
behavioral objectives, are usually 
more congruent with eiementan 
! education goals than inter*schoo 
competitive programs.*' 

If there is a desire to develop ; 
program of inter- school athletii 



cBmpetliibrin^oi^^ 
school children, it should b« 
considered carefully within th< 
context of relative educatiqnal value 
fot^children of this age.^ Suel 
consideration should follow onl; 
after a sound physical educatio; 
program has been provided for all th 
children. in the elementiry school a 
well m an intramural program for th 
upp^f elementary grades. 



^phystcal EducaUtm for CMldreW 
Healthful LM Jig. Assoeiaiiop fc 
Childhood EducAtipn Internptipn* 
(Washington, p,C., 1968)% 
^Planning Areas ami Faciillies ^fo 
Health, Physical Educaiion an 
Recreation, Athletic Insiitut^- an 
AAHPER (Chicago, 1965). 
^tesirahie Athletic Competition fc 
Children of Elementary School A^^i 
AAHPER (Washinglon, D.C. 1968). 
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WBHallenge for the 70s 
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if Margie R.Jiunsqn,^ Elementary 
EdUddtion Cdnsultahtt MAHPER 

\ : ' ; Elementary school physical educatidn 
= U th^ JDasis of child, devdopment and 
i thus the profossionrWe have always 
believed this V but never truly had much 
tippbrtunUy to implement the thought 

V untVi the past decade. Only recently 

V have we become Of age , botlt in theory 
and practice j and In the 1970s our ^ 

^^^soaiatiori-shouldJmye^an^unpK^^^^ 
dented opportunity to take further action 
on this- belief. What we as members of 

V AAHPER do for chMdrfen at this goldeii 
ftioment may very well determine the 

^ whole, future of the pfofesfion. 

Past Phllbsophy and Practice 

. HiStoricaily, children in^any of our 
schools have been victims^^f the Puritan / 
work ethic philosbphy that play is 

. frivolous and only a reward to be given 
"when all other work was done, or as a 

' mdans to release^ energy after long 
. periods tof siitinjg. -Most schools have 
-provided some kind of physical 
* education I but an examination of many 
of these programs reveals them to be 
' ill-pianned/poorly taught and of limited . 
value. We have been our own worst 
enemy, perpetuating a stereotyped 
image of a circle games program, 

.-T' push-ups aidejumping jacks, or^the 
inevitable relays with only four children 

■ moving and the rest waiting their turns 
'in IqngJines: One might charge that it 1$ 
because classroom tiachers and not 
physical education teachers have been 
responsible for the program, but let us 
a|k ourselves who taught the classroom 

, teacher Our profession has ifot taken 
the teaching of that course seriously 
enough For years it hps been our only 
vehicle for reaching classroom teachers, ^ 
mosf of whom become principals,^ 
administrators and parents. One should 
not point the finger at professional 
^ preparation only; What kirid'of program 
did that classroom teachir himseilf have 
as a high school or elemental student?^ 

^ :^ What is his view of physical education's 

!^role^in=lhe=cumeulum? ____ 
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True, there have been, -ind are, 
numerous excellent programs. through- 

.out the. United Slates focusing on a 
broad and varied program with an 
emphasis on fundamental moipr skills, 
as well as appropriate human relation- 
ships. But even where sucH programs . 
exist, that is one of the fii^i classes to be 
eliminated from the child's week if there 
are conflicts in the schedule. The 
so-called traditional "basics'* must 

_cpme firs t^Why does this happen? 
Again vve have beeCOTF^own"fnOT 
failure to identify the bread contribu- 
tions to development, and to interpret 
them properly to classroom leuehers, 
administrators and parents. We tend to 
focus solely on the objectives of ntness, 
fair pky and skill development for 
specific sports, and do a poor job. of 
interpreting those objectives. These 
praeticesv or lack of them, limit the 
image of the profession and children 
become the losers as budget and 
personnel are 'cut bdck in periods 6f 
economic stress. C^iainly, the - 
profession has experienced this jn recent 
months. 

Loss of Programi 

Already the requirement has been lost 
in many colleges across the country. It 
has also been lost in a number of 
secondary schools — especially at the 
eleventh and twelfth grade levels;. How 
much further this erosion, at the 
secondary lejel goes, depends largely, 
on the new activism of the secondary 
school student and his demands. The 
budget is not the sole influence at those 
two levels. Have we failed in piaking 
significant curriculum changes, 
providing him with a satisfying and^ 
challenging experience, while, at ihe 
same time interpreting vigorously and in 
a meaningful mariner to^the student who 
very soon becomes a parent and votes 
for or against the school budget? ^ 

Factors that Promote Physical 
Education 

It is interesting to note that during the 
recent budget crisis of the schools. 



many elemintaty schools are not losing. . ' 
t he i r=p by sic a Ue'd uoa t i o n =ie ach e rs. J n-- . 
fact, several cities, districts and slates 
are adding in the, 'fall of '71, e.g., 
Minneapolis is adding 1 0 and Mil- 
waukee is adding 17iteachers, while the 
educational system of Huwaii is * 
negotiating lb add elementary physicab- 
education teachem throughout the state. 
Thus,^ihe factor of negotiation is 
operating to keep and/or add elemen^ry 
pKysical education teachers as class- . 
room * teachers, strive to obtain a 
reasoi^le daily class Iqad, 

Other factors, are also present which • 
ate helping elemeniary school physical ^ 
education gain new status in the schooh 
First and foremost, there is a new look 
at the total elementary curriculum— 
wherein the leaders are saying that the 
arts and huinuniiies, (the so-called , 
.^'frills^') o^ art, music, 'dance, drama, 
physical ec'fjcation, should really be the 
central focus of curriculum for better 
""rerults^aS"educat|on-exaniines4tselfUo^^ 
ascertain why so many children cannot 
read, - why they fail, why they dropout , ^ 
both literaHy and figuraiively. 
^ The faet'thai the schools have not 
been responsive to the needs of all" the 
children has been singled out many 
times by non-educators, for example : 
John Holt^ in How Children Fail: 
Silverman in Crisis in the Clmsroom: 
Leonard in Education and Ecstasy: el 
al. / 

Educators are currently concerned 
also that the^focus on **aCGoiintabiliiy,'' 
technologicarrhardv^are and * ' systems of 
learning'' may drive^-us even further id 
depert^ on mtoorization, drillv roie^ 
learning and objective testing to the 
poini where more and more children 
will slip into the catfrgpi^ of failure. We 
.now know that failure often creates 
more failures. Striving tofneet the goals 
of a test motivates the able child but 
= usually discourages the l|ss able. 
\Thus, in an attempt to vitalise 
learning for all children, there, is an^ 
- incftasing focus on the affective domain 
andjrs eontributioh to helping children^ 
develop, a good self-image so that they 
want to learn> Learning how to learn 
and being successful is^as important a ; 
concept to these leaders as the facts 
needed to accountable. One can ' 
qu^te such eocpert^ Evelyn^ 
CarswelK formeriy of the NlA Center 
for the Study, of Instsuetion; Dn Robert 
Flemipg, noted elementary curriculum 
expert; Dr, Madeline Hunter* distin- 
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= guished principal df the Universiiy of 
^ <G|lifomia M Lbs Angeles Laboratory 
--^fcoh Dr-M:ffry M --Early 
^/Childhood axpert from Queen -s 
r^€oilgge. New York; Robert Glasser, of 
the Institute. of ReaHty Therapy: and 
numerous qthers, 
. The "Learning How to Leurn*' 
^ objective has also provided elementary 
school physical erfucation with u real 
> opportunity because our leaders have 
' been identifying new niethodn and 
techniques which focus on problem- 
solving, inquiryi-discovery, creativity, 
and working for success in a way that 
we have never done in the past, and the 
* profession js 'ready to be a part of the 
. team. and not Honiething *\apart from:" 
The philosophy which is currently 
developing in elementary school 
physical education is very compatible 
with that in elementary education and, 
readily accepted by classroom ffiachers, 
. ' Elementary educamrs. are also 
^ \conceriTed with the development of 
concepts and are" looking at dance. 
^ dramarart, music and physical educa- 
e tion as a real; means of helping to 
develop concepts. Movement , as' a 
midjum for learning ^th&t things 
^ besides psychomotor skills provide| a 
very real opportunity for the profession 
. to contribute to total curriculum; por 
example, look at a fef/ copies of the 
periodical Ko/m^^ Children put out by the 
Nationor Association for the Educatibn 
of Young Children, and note the ^articles 
which refer to movement as a vehicle 
for learning, or read the many articles 
on play published by therii and by the 
-\ Association for Childhood^ Education 
IntemationaL Such schools as Northern 
' IIHnois University in peKalb^ anlj 
; , Towson State College in Maryland offer 
a'tourse fpr early childhood teachers in 
which art, science, math and physical 
- education are integrated- by asking each 
* discipline to .plfln lessons around a 
single concept such^ as balance or force, 
^t U team teacWfi^ with a focus on 
/ concepts, 

Consider the potential of physicaf 
education for experiencing concepts 
iuch as: line, direction,* force, space, 
V gravity, et al. Physical education 
provides still another medium for 
integrating with classroonr activities 
w\XQh ai' math* reading and social 
studies. Read Humphrey's work from 
\ .the University of Maryland for support 
*\ ' and ide^s in this approach. Are you 
\ aware of the interesting sport called 
*onenteering*! which combines map 
reading, compass work and cross- 
\countiy running? It should be ideal to 

\---''-^ ^ . 
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begiTi in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Capitalizing on movement as a medimn 
forjearning may-prov^ide u very 
crediiable^reason for bemg,a part of the 
daily curriculum. 

Still anotherfacfior operates in fiuvor 
Of elementary school physical educa- 
tion. More and more educators are 
interested, in a multidisciplinary 
approach and the team effort to help 
diagnose, prescribe and teach. Thus the. 
look at motor activity . as a potential" 
means for helping .the child with 
learning difficulties has^ reached ^ 
''steam-roller'^ prpportions with the 
advent of percepiuai-nioior programs 
tbr"sucirchtl ten r titt le^s=krrt^ w ira bout 
the rple of niotor skills In perceptual 
. developnient. Research lags theory and. 
theory actually lags practrce in this 
phenomenon. Thus, it is importiint that 
the profession continue a concerted and 
scholarly effort to examine the cause 
"and effect relationship as well as to 
provide appropriate help to those 
practitioners who need it and are asking 
for jt. Our profession is very prone to 
climb on bandwagons that may look as 
if we^ will advance our ''academic'" 
image. It should be ourcoiicern to make 
sure that the. academic image be 
enhanced by examining ^thoroughly and 
not by overclaiming; while at. the same 
'Mmie theorists and practitioners work 
side by side to. validate the program. 
The era of the 70s promises to be a most 
si_gnificani dec;idc lor a schojarly 
examinatiofi of the coraribution of 
physical educunon to perception and 
learning. 

Proudly we can say that ^significant 
changes have ^.aken place in cuftieuluni 

J, for elementary' schooL physical educa- 
tion, Th^ /s sharply reflected in the new 
books and revisions of old books since 
1965 as vi^ell as. at conferences, clinics 
and convention programs. It is also very 
evident in the filni titles in the same 
period as well as the^ number of 
television series done both locally and 
nationally. What is this new Ipok? It can 

. .,be best illustrated by examining the 

V following ischematic drawing pf a tree 
with the treetop supported hyiTOOis 
anchored in basic movement imd a 
strong trunk of fundtfiwcntal skills, 
tbUowed Later by the specialized skills 
which lead to efficient movement for 
participation in the cherished cultural 
sports^ as well as all daily work and play 
.activltiesv 

Thus, the new look with a focus on 
foundations is not a >iubsiituie for the 
old, but rather an extensioii and an 

/enrichment. It serv^es as evidence oflhe 

— ^ ■ — M^^— 



continued etTorts of the profession to 
identify its Veal coniribuiion to motor 
development. It is aiso ^coupjed with^a - 
new loo^ at method --- niore indi- ' 
viduulization, niuch more activity tor 
each child, as well as a focus on 
problems solving technique. Directed 
leachnig is still pan of good teaching, as 
it is an importLmt step in problem- 
solving. It niercly coines later in the 
leaching process, . 

It is" up to 11^^^ protessionals to 
incorporate the new look at method, and 
to identify and interpret total coniribu- 
tion to learning as well. as the relation- 
ship to the affective domain. However, 
if we focus solely on these limited 
objectives, we as a professiorr niay^ 
relinquish to paraprofessionals, • 

Little has been said here about fitness 
and sptsrts skills as prime goals. They 
are by no means omitted of of lesser 
iinportance^ than other goals. They are 
ceiitral atid unique to physical education 
and become more important than ever as. 
-we face an era of tremendous population 
explosion, increased auioniation. and a 
iiiore urbanized society. ; 

SeinHntics 

True, there arc semantic difficulties 
and some controversy as. we hear such 
words a^' ''movement exploration," 
''basic movement," *'move'm'eni 
educaiign/' ''the tradltiorial lip? 
proach,'= "the new look," However, 
one can regard this as a sign of a 
profession that is very much alive 
'examining itself, subjecting itself . to • 
controversy, striving to iiiterprct and 
eventually coming forth with a more 
scholarly-and sophisticated approach to 
physical education than ever before, 

Pre-SchodI 
. Onenitight conclude that the elciiien- 
tary level Is the basis for the profession, 
but that would be u very limited 
statement as we mo^e into a great surge 
of interest in the preschooL Right now, 
the entire. nation is tbcusing sharply on 
^his age level, largely as a result of ^ 
examining the welfare program to find 
ways to let. mothers^go back to work. 
The success of Head Start has aisp been - 
a great stimulant to interest in this area. 
Since the present wel%fe dole* system 
has become an insurmountable problem,' 
Congress is looking very closely at the . 
pos»;ibility of letting the mother go back 
AO work, which necessitates sonie way 
to care' for children of pre school age 
during the day as well a.s elementary 
childreii' after school hours^ Sut 
programs have numerous implicaiiuus 
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iftpr^the: prbfe^ Firs^, there be a 
ri^y^rtiand tot the help of our prnfts§ionaIs 
^:in 8fie^s6hooI progfiim^ lii addiiion, 
^^fcadviee will bift soughr on' designing 
faciliiiesnpl^y and" play groiind^ equip- - 
;rneni. Furthermore, therj is an in- 
creased interest iri the coniribution that 
motor, deyelopnient ^;an make to child 
development. There wUI be a ceniral 
2.;: focus on the health of the child. Thus, 
1?^ :' our profession has an unprecedented 
ppportuhity to be part of this ngw 
development right frorn the beginning if 
we respond to the opponunity both as 
teachers in public schools and as 
profpSiion$l preparation personneL 
; Research does reveal that the infant and 
■ ' fearly childhood years are critical in ttfc 
deyeloprnent of attitudes, skill begin- 
nings and a deSife to learn. CoritroverHy 1 
yC exists over the nature of appropriate 
^ preschopl programs, but let us be a part 

of the whole thrust, 
i ^ A national conference was held last 
February cosponsored with the Naiional 
■ Association for the Education of Young 
Children; the Elementary School 
- " Physicil^EdBc^ Commission has 
appointed, a subcdmniittee and Ls 
= _ condifcting a survey; the Dance Task 
; ; Force has been invited to participate in 
the pianning of a USOfi Cotfjfcrejictuo- 
^ be held in Washington^ DC iri Jiily 191 1 
on the roie bf thtj arts and hurnanitie.^ in 
^^'preschool, programs ; 
, " ' As was said on a nationwide lelecasr 
recently, entitled Children, y Fewer 
branches' of science ;ofter us any niore 
help .than the stu^y of children/' 
/- AAHPgR ha^ an opportunity to make a 
' : unique contribution to this study. 



Tht B^e of the. Profession 

Thus it/is evident that preschoor 
motor prbgrams and elementary school 
physical education are the bases for 
good physical education programs. For 
; example; the' broad foundations Jot 
. movement should really be provided in 
early childhood and some, specinc skills 
weU'formufated by age nine. If not, a 
young boy will already be rejectee^ by 
his playmates. Little girls may not 
" suffer an early rejection because of lack 
of motor skill , but siirely it .becomes 
increasingly difficult for them to learn 
as time , progresses, Witness how hard it 
is to teach a good overhand fhrow to 
jutiior high, senio/ high and college 
girls, Think how. many students **hate 
gym** at senior high and college ^ one 
'■reason may bl^iwk of adequate 
' \ foundations. Reereaiional activities are 
- qhbsen in later life largely oil the basts 
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of skills developed in childhood and 
youth* If, then,, we b*^Iieve in proniQlihg 
motor activity tor recreaiion, for good 
health, and for a lifelong feeling of 
phystc-aK— eiTiotidnal and^ menials. . 
well-being from tixercise, a broad range 
of skills and good dynamic movement 
must be developed early. Safety of a 
child and an adult often depend?ij)n his 
skill in managing his body in a variety 
of situations, both in sport and daily 
life. 

. Surely the coach is looking for a large 
number <^ youngsters with welU 
developed, skills^ Hopefully the basic 
niovernent, foundation approach will 
develop more children with a good 
background in all movement more ready 
to learn'^the highly specific skills pf a 
rchoseri sport. Most coaches-would- 
believe that the only way to create a 
superior basketball player, -swimmer, or 
gymnast is to start training them young 
and very speeificallyi This may be true. 
However* one must carefully consider 
the- purpose.of an elementary school 
which i^ JO provide a broad f6undation 

i n X to t a I curr ic u I u nj^,; DoejL ahyone, h a ye 

,.the right to make youngsters focus n^n ^ 
specific sgQrts at the sacrifice ^tja varied 
pi^ogram? It is ^^pnceivable that such, a 
child win be an adult ''movement 
iUiteraie,'* not easily ready to leam new 
skills for a Jiteume pursuit of physical 
Lictivity: For how long a period in life 
can the average adult play team sports? 

The did argument jbout whether or 
not transfer takes place seems to have ^ 
shifted to queslions about th^^nature and 
conditions of tran.^fer. Some recent 
studies on transfer seem to support a* . 
Gestali concept of transfer — that 
varied traify^ig encourages transfer and 
that learning how lo learn is an 
important aspect of transfer. As a matter 
of fact, the word / transfer' i^ 
disappearing from the latent literature, . 
^and such words as '"sequential de- 
velopment* *~and—peFformarfce// a^e 
substituted. Thus it is believed that a 
broad, generalized program of tbunda- 
lion of movement is appropriate for 
elementary school and would make the ^ 
child more proficient, mora^teachable 
and more ''ready to learn *4 the specifics 
of a-highly-^developt^ activity at the 
appropriate time- in junior lind senior 
high schooL " ^ - 

Dance is tn integral .part of a good 
physical aducation gmgrani! It has a 
movement base just As, dp all other 
liCiivifies, However, there ^an added 
dimension of the aestheilc-rhyihmical 
compxfnenis of movements which. is 
special to dance. Today's leading 

. ■ • 18 . .. ■. 



educators believe- that more emphasis 
should be placed on the aesthetic values 
of life and an effort is needed to redirect 
the focus of ^the^ populace from 
.m^iertalistiffiljechnologicai^gpajs ip 
aesthetic goals that enrich the quaUty of 
life. Thus one can say that elementary 
school physical education is the base of 
the entire profession. / ^ 

ChalUng^ for the 70s . 

Our challenges are^many'tor the 70s» 
With the increasing demand for 
elementary school physical education 
teachers, proYessional pre pa rat inn 
institutes have ^n iriimediaie responsi- 
bility to turn their attention to appropri- 
ate preparation for this level. It will also 
continufe' ic be important to provide the 
best'hftip possible Jor the elementary 
education major, as it will be many 
years before tlie colleges can provide an 
adeq^uate number of trained personnel ^ 
and betbre all school systems will be 
able \o afford or be willing to hire 
specialists, . - 

In-service clinics, con fere nces and 
workshops, not only tor public school; , 
rpefsohhel but also:1br t^^ prepara- 
tion personnel, will rehiain a critical 
need thioughout the 70s, Jt will continue 
to be impo^ant to help the classroom 
teacher^ also, 

Interpretation must become more 
sophisticated and elucidate the goals of 
aesthetic development, leaming how to 
learn, knowledge and understanding, 
cohcept devfelpptnent, and all those 
related to total development of a child, 
as well as fitness and sports skills. 

Our methods of evaluation must 
reflect alfof tl^.afaove eontribuiioris as 
well as the usual performance goals. 
Fitness Tests and a few sports skills 
tests are not. sufficient tools for 
evaluation. Learning how w observe 
children — a grossly neglected area^of 
our professional, preparation — needs 
much attention. 

We need also to focus on infants and 
early childhood, as a iremendouik 
opportunity exists for the profession to 
cooperate with early childhood person- 
nel, architects, /designers, child 
psychologists and many others in this 
newly'developihg national interest. 

Research on" college students ^nd 
white rats is not suffiGient basis Tor 
drawing implications for children's /- 
programs. Let's research childrei>, their^ 
skills, ideas, teelrrigs and programs tor, 
them. / % 

MuliidiscipUnury efforts are osspn? 
tiaj,,,We have talked to ourselves l6ng 
enough. We will improve programs for 



; children only as fast /as we seek 
coop^raiion and understanding with 

J other groups and work with them, rather 
than vie fornime in a qa^\s schedule. 
Let us seek out the pr^cfiool hadersv 
trie feacKere^i the administraTOTsnTiusic', 
dance, drama, art, the/child psycholo^ 

-gists, the human/ development 
/ specialists* the scHaol nurse, the 
guidance counselor,/, the elementary 
* education personnel J and join together 
in a united effort foy chfldfen, 

- AAHPER Efforti 

- The Assoctatioiy has moved forward 

vigoroM3ly in its efforts by supportirtg 
several structures /to help in this thrust, 
such as'lhe Elementary School Physical 
Education Commission, the Task Foree 
for Children's Dance, the PerceptuaU 

Elementary c/inics, the President's 
Committee on Child^ Related Programs, 
the Skills/Progression Project, and 
the Outdoor ybames Project. In addi- 

' tion, the ProtessioTial Preparation Panel 
has^been most helpful in the production 
of theipampSlei on the preparation of the 

^^lementai^hyi;iC3 

and suppyonive of fhe fonhcoming 
coftferen ^ 

Numt^oUs' projects, con fere nces 
clinics /and publications have been 

^ produUd by the AsHOciation, Funds 
have^en provided foriraveiing by the 
consultant to* work with various state 



and district project's, clinics ^nd' 
conferences. Active and meaningful 
liaison has been eBtablished with^ such 
groups as the A|sociation for Childhood 
Education InternationaU the American 
Association Kindergartenr^' Hursery 
and Elementafy Education; the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children; the NEA Early Childhood 

^ Committee; the Office of Child 
Development; the Arts and Humanities 
Division of USOE; and. many others too 
numerous to mention. 

This is a sound beginning, but only 
the beginning. If you want this effort to 

, continue, you must be. active in, your 
state, district and pationai afssociatio|is 
— become involvedV let your officers 
know there is a revalution in eiementaiy 
physical education and motor develop- 
ments Jot^hildren and jlie. profession 
nee4s to capitalize on this golden 
moment for the future of the proTcssion 
and good programs for children. 

Summary ' . ; 

It is urgently nee4ed that each, 
district, state and local association find a 

: WEiV to do: ihese_sanic kjn ds of things if 

' we wish to eapitalize on this opportunity 
inthe-70s. A national association cannot 
"Uo this alone, nor can one stiije or 
^ district. All of us in AAHPER, DUtrict 
Associations, and'StateiAssdciations 
need to work together and wiih other 
groups interested in children. It is time 



we stopped talking to ourselves, • ' .. = 

Af you' believe elementary school 
physical education is the base of the 
profession; if you believe that it is more 
than a watered-down sports program; if 

you Mlieve it is more than a reflease of^ 

venergy, more than remedial work for 
^ rh i I dren with learning disabilities; if you ^ , 
believe it is more than a few gimmicks . 
such as old tires and parachutes; if you 
belteve it can server lifetime basis for , 
efficient movement, for good physical* 
mental, and, emotional health, ;1q| 
recreationaN skyis, and that it does^v^ 
contribute to all learning; if you believe 
that a sound eleirtentary physical 
education program will help children ' 
develop a favorable attitude toward • 
physical acUvtty and therefore cause 
them to seek a higher Jevel of skill and % , 
to participate willingly in high school 
arid College prograrrts, as well as in their: ^ 
;,,adult life; if you' believe th^t a 
college-trained physioal educ^ior is 
necessary, and that a paraproressional 
cannot do an adequate job, then we must 
begin today to prepare our urtder- 
^ graduates and our graduates properly -"^C 
" and to interpret articulately if we wish to 
be a respected and Integral parTortlie" ^ 
educationa^ systefti in 198D. This is the 
challenge of the 70s/ As a 16th century 
poet said, ''Blessed is ihe hand that , 
pre pa res-a pleasure for a child, as one 
never knows when and where it will, ' 
hlpom forth," ; 
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^Sviment Education: 
Bllit iSb^s It Mean? 



mm 



Devtlopintnt of an Interpretation 

In J 968, /the Physical Education pi; 
vision of j4AHPER estabimhed a ifer- ' 
RiinotOiy committee, whose charge was 
tp "study the purpose of the content 

^ of elementary school physical t^duca- 
tiqn as expressed in the Mterature with 
the hope ofrdeterminlBg a common vp» 
cabularyv%The procedure' adopted was 
io review the iitefature, list ierm^, se- 
lect definitions, and seek jury reactions. 
Almost 200. words or phrases were iden- 
tifi^ and divided into three categories: 
mbvtment, method, and activity forms. 

In 1970, the uncompleted task of de- 
fining termuiplogyi was turned over to 
the Elernentary School, PKyslcal Educa- 
tipn Commission, The Commission 

^sponsored a meeting of interested per- ^ 
sons at the Seattle. Convention, wh^ 

' prbblems concerning confusing terms 

Ave re identified and discussed. As ^ re- 
sUlt ctjr this session, the -Dfvliidrf ac- 
knowredged f 1) the priority of tl^ need 
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report thus concentrates on the term 
"movement education'* and discusses its 
evolving InMrpretatiolis and their im- 
plications foir other terms. It Is hoped 
that this itaiement will help clarify some 
of the confusing termi currently, in use 
and make an important contribution to 
a better understanding of the tiature of 
physical edueation.\ 

Over 100 members of AAHPER par- 
ticipated in various ways in the terrni- 
nology study over the past several y^ars. 
Appreciation is expressed to all. But eS' 
p^ially toahe following, who served^as 
me^bejs of the commiitee some time 
during its eight years gf operation,' find 
to Margie Han^n, AAHPER consul- 
tant for elementary education, wha 
served as liaison to the committee 
throughput its existence, ^ 



Naomi Allenbuugh 
Delia Hussey , 
Minnie Lynn^ 
Lorena ygrter. 
VernSeefaldi ; ' 
Charles Wolbers 
Donald Brault . 



Kate Barren 
Lolas Hulverson 
Arthur MiAer 
Pntricia Tanner \ 
StuartTobblns " 
Rudy fucker 



to clarify ' movgment'--aducation'* terms 
and (2) the fact that ^uciTTeTtTiinolpgy^ 
was a concern not just of the? elementary 
school but for ail levels of physical 
edueaiion. . ^ . 

A r^onstituted terminolpgy commit- 
tee began, to tackle the task of. estab- 
lishing definitions^ but with feelings of 
reluctance. It w^as generally agreed th^ 
fixed and limited definitions couldjfciu 
to a lack of flexibilily in thinkingT^ith 
stultifying effects onvfuture developnient. 
"At the sanie Jime, it was reiognized 
that there is^ coniidcrable duplication 
and confusion in the use of ^erms in 
current "liieraiure. The committee de- 
cided it could be "'spinning its wheels 
in^eflnitely if it tried to cap ure stat- 
ic^ly those definitions which ought to 
be dynamically"^;cvolving," und so eon- 
centrated on a . discussion of selected 
priority terms. ^Even with thi^ delimita- 
tion, the task was imposing and the 
changing j^rsonnel of the committee 
found it diflicult to prepare W definitive 
report. ' [ - . . ^ = 

The Elementary School Phi^sical Edu- 
cation Commission, in 1974/ asked the 
cpmmittee to submit a Tinan^eport, Be- 
cause a satiifaciory **resu!ts.i and con- 
qlusions*' type of report was innpossiblc, 
the committee took a new lod^ at the 
use of selected terms in the literature 
and revamped its process of e^amina- 
.tion; identification, and d^^Jnrt^n.^Tts 



Terminology can be viewed a| an ev- 
olutionai^ process: ftxa^y terms change 
their meanings over time. "Movement 
education" is an outstanding example 
o f this phehomen ori^ Partial ly beca use 
olf this evolving change of mpfnmg, 
movement .education is a confusing 
and, therefore, controversial term, mak- 
ing jt one of the tri^t crucial terms for 
the pnofeisioji^: 

Mn this report^ movement education^- 
beconrer-the^eentral ^reference point for^ 
discussion,. It ir^from, -thjs pdint that/ 
many other tenns seem to, derive their^ 
-iTmeanmJSj Or in reference to which they 
assume Certain different interpretations. 
The fol rowing discussion attempts to 
highlight ^ these . dynamieall)^^^ evolvini 
meanings^* 

It was found in studying many Oi the 
elementary school physical education 
' texts that tho 'tjerm .movement, educa- 
/tion is often used as implying only a 
'unit^ of^ Hie , total physical ed ucation 
program. In other texts, however, move- 
ment education is used as being iynp^i- 
ymajis with physical educafion. Yet 
- again, the term movement educqt ion is 
enierging in some instances, when used 
W certain authors, as encompassing 
* the total development of human move'. 
. iuent pofi'Aitf/, a much broader view of 
the te^rm than previously con side fed. 
These evolving interpretations will be 
^ discussed niore fully below, but another 
emergent factor concerning movement 
education must first be' identifled. It 
was found that, in addition to thg inter- 
pretations giveh/f, above, the term mo ve- 
meht education i^pfesents a distinctive 
philosophical stance thai embodies the 
following beliefs, beliefs concerned with 
children, physical education, and educa- 



gM^ip^ ptij^s^^^ essence a ehild*s 

^^i^fgiiduealibii^ in and through movcmani. 

idea represents a developing view 
^l^^??St©ut movement and the potential role 
ilSliSitjWays in the total education of a cfiild, 
i^piSs^^Childyen ^re seen as active experiment- 
i^&f V?^ii and perennial lejimeri' ia.theif b^n 
|^2|^;^STfght with the need and ability tor sel^ 
l^^iiSiSj^aluated learning. TTieir individual 
"tfe^-grtj^eS^tipf developii^ent and stylet of 



lammiCat't jr^sp^^ belief / that 



^^|0^^.'^';Vv.4-;j:. _ ^ - _ ^ . 

^^^^^j'}1^:mipis^-.fQf learning Js related to con^ 
SSii^^ 'fiaeiice in self. All deiervi the right to 
iSK^^^h ; w4^ed and progre^ at their own rate. 
Ij-'^^^^^Dbyioiis^^ IndiQate a leani- 

iiig itivirpnmint thai fosters indepand- 
: ehc€^ Jfidividuali ©pporturtfty for de- 
i cisioa^niaking, experime and. di^ 

' vergenl^ Ictois,. that aneourages quality 
peifprrtianeit and that allows for error 
VV an ^ 

^ Recognition of these Nliefi becomis 
€?ttfeineTy important In eonsidering the 
^ciimiit usa of the ierm movement edu- 



; A VsH bihTobtf Pfogram 

when moVem^t education is used as 
impiyirij a. unit of the total program, 
: to a , unit of series of 

small units printed in the •primary 
^ JseemsJs=the§eJwta_nees to, 

cany .with It the implications that the 
•fSfMindtr of the program does not f oh 
jaw those: beliefs encompassed in the 
■geni^Uy dccepted meaning of the term 
^ id^ntiffed ^^ve. In many of the texts 
jt Is only too apparent that these beliefs 
fire^ li^l vSiipported in mttch of the Tc^ 
malnder of . the program. Movement 
education ej a. unit also appear^ to im- 
ply a problem-solving methodo!ogy anS 
^ particul^ content centered , around 
Labah% ednce^pti concerning body 
|!;;i-^^^g^afeness, spatial awareaess, the movi- 
feiv- of time, force, space, and 

Within thil' type of unit structure the 
t^rms basic movement, - basic movc'^ 
^sfe r^j^ and movement expjor* 

^? :r ' fiion satm to bf used synonymoijsly 
|K^¥ with allowing for 

^ slight -:Vafiationa. of interpretatibn be-^ 
p-r; tWeen^ authbfs, and thereforei seem to' 
idppt: the sariiB^eneral characteristics 
or definitions. ; 

P r/ -Movement Edoaitf©?^^/^^^^ ' 
81; SynonymoMs witt PhyilciivEducatron 
ifc Apparently, -tecause scHnesphysical 

fei : educators were concerned abouPl^ di- 
l&fc; chotbmy of beliefs which seem to^% 
In- the ; total piq^l^l education pi 
^^raim.^ wi^n ^ rnovement^ educatiori__i^. 
used €mly^ a trnit area of content, a 
^view of movement education aS' being 
■synonymous with physieal education 
emerged. This interpretation implies 
pSS^that the beliefs embodied in ihe philos- 
^"^^Offjky of movement education must nec= 




essarily be aecepied as the tenets of the 
total zprpgra m, ~- — 

Terms /such as movement .explora- 
tion, problem solving, and guided dii- 
covery are^sUU^used within the frame- 
work. Here, how^ve r, they are used es- 
sentially in referer^e to particular teach- 
ing metliodolegies and not content^ 
areas/ . =-™^ ^- - - — ■- - 

It is interesting to note that in this 
context the term movement explora^ 
lion assumes an interpretation that re- 
lates jo/e/y to methodology— ^definition 
^or interpretatidn more closely allied to 
the literal translation of the word ex- 
ploration. 

These methodologies are all consist- 
enj with the beliefs inherent in the phi- 
iosophy of movement education and 
would be evident throughout the entire 
physical education program. They^are 
^ described more fully late^ in this dis- 
cussion. , ■ . ' 

Movement Educatloii^Th^ 
=-Devilopm€nt of-Total Humiin - ^ — 
: Movtmeht Fbtehtlal 

An interesting view of movement ed- 
ucation that currently seems to be evolv- 
■ ing is one that gdes. far beyond the 
bounds, of .urograms, schools, and other 
edu^lionally oriented institutions. This 
.evolving .interpretation^ become in- 
^VolVB^^T¥ith='the-develQpm«t -of=in-=^ 

creating awarei^ss of . the total scop^ 
; of movement behavior ^ awl of 
^ movemeht related ekp^rierices. *'This is 
the all-incluiive' view of both the art 
and science of human niovenient. This 
view marntains . a recognition of not 
only the ahaiomicaK physiological, ki- 
■ nesiol^ical (includte^. mechanical), 
and psychoscfeial factorf^underlying hu- 
man movement but also ^^he aesthetic 
aspects. It is the^ free association, (not 
bound by cultural ties or expfriences) 
of movement-relaied"<:0ncepts^ch 
space-time-force-now and shape-line-^ 
{prm-desigh in &1L functional, commu- 
nicative, ani expressive^ human en- 
deavors. ^ " 

This interpretation of mDvernent edu- 
cation vvould indicate an ultimate valu- 
ing of movement Jn all its forml— both* 
animate and inanimate— its forms of 
thebiy and practice, process and prod- 
uct, reality .and abstraction. This inter- 
preiation would view movement a^ an 
' ^essential integrating pr^ess in the de- 
. velopment ^f human potential, operai- 
ing not dnlpfl\roughout a total physicll^ 
education program but tSfpughout one^s 
total life span.. 

Discu^lon . y - - . 



sThe above definitions and" desc 
tionlsire believed by this committee to 
:^(^:!fl&4nlended interpretations within 
the^ curwtijjse of the term movement 
, education ahC of the closely related 
content area tehns such as basic moye- 
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.ment, basic movement education, and 
expl oratio n , h is rec ogn Ized, however, 
that varyTng inierpreTatidh¥ within the- 7; 
literature can he misleading. 

It is the hope of Jhii comihittw that 
the view of movement educatiou in its 
most global sense will eventually be gen- 
erally adopted. This would then also in- 
fer the synonymity of moteinent educa- j 
tion and physicai education within the 
school setting, ^ or formal education 
framework, This would eliminate jhe 
use of jhe term movement education 
as applying only to fundamental move- ' 
ment experiences for the primary^ ^ 
grades, particularly those identified as 
units of content/ ^, 

' Addendum . 

Descriptive definitions for clarifica- 
tion of some of the tefms used in the 
report are presented here. These meth- 
odologiep are all consistent with the . 
lielfe inherent in the philosophy of . . 
movement education and_^ would bo . 
evident^ t hroughout the entire physical 
^ education prbgram/ The i 
the variety of interpretations of /these 
terms in contemporary physical educa- 
' cation literature with current educa=: 
'^ tional theory^ - ^-'^"^^^""^^'^r 
Movement exploration: .Mpyement jex- 
ploration implies a prc^s where the . . 
^^L^JP?" .9Li2?^ environment is al- 
lowed f o r learning^ to take~placer^Thjs 
is the situation ■ where the learner ^^ 
not givtn a specific seri^ of directions l 
fot operation nor Ued down to^^^any 
particular outcome/ The intent in this 
process is to give studenU the greatest 
opportunity .fo^.sil^discove^)^ irl and on 
their own terms, " v ' / 
ProbtlemjSolvingr With a literal transla- 
Uon of problem-solving, it is obvious, 
that the term . impli^ , an erivirohment 
within which the child must come, to 
grips with the process ot splviog prob- / ^ 
lems, where he becomes belter^able to^^ 
differentiate between solutions that are 
applicable or appropriate to the/probf. ^ 
Jem and those Uiat are not/ ThS inter- 
pretation of the method called problem- 
sdving means that children are no long- 
' er dealing with movement solely on their 
oWn terms but are being -influence^ to 
varying degrees by the structure of the- . 
task. All^^ssible solutions are not nec- 
essarily known to the teacher in this 
strategy./ ^ 
Guided discovery: Guided dfscbvery is' 
best Scribed as being a particular,/ 
^ strategy within the wide range of prob- 
lem^solving/ Guided discovery is the 
' strategy where the outcome or solution 
' to th^ problem is known to the teacher 
but is _ not - necessaril y ^m ' tial ly^known^ 
by the learner. The role that the teacher 
plays is to guidd the child by question 
or clue through expldration of a vari- 
ety of ^issible solutions to' a desired out- 
come, or certain desiced outcomes, ; 
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WHATMOViMm 

m CHILD 

KAt^ E. WHITEHURST 

This in-dgpth conference* cO'Spen* 
sored by two professional organizations 
for whom the development of children 
is a centrol objective, Js a step in the 
right direct lorn Too long have we lived 
out our professional Jiyes within the 
confines of our own discipliries, not 
knowing about the Insights of the other 
fields of study and, woree still, not car-/ 
in^%* Under the guise of beeoming 
"experts'' m' separate diiciplinei, we 
have gone our separate ways emphasiz- 
ing only that aspect of the universe- 
that suited our narrow interests or 
yielded to our limited rriethodology. 
This state pf .afTairs is particularly de= 
pi o ruble when \i axists among those .of 
us who ' claim an interest in human 
developmint, nTiF' we^rwHo^ p roc I a im " 
the eomplexity of human behaviGf. It 
Is we whq emphasize ; the "wholeness" ^ 
of the human beings whom we teaeh. 
'It is we who insist through preachments 
that the "whole child** be taught. If, in- - 
deed, the child-as-a-whole is such an 
intricate ahd complex organism, it fee- 
^hooves^he ^ d isc i pi inei=^t hat—prof ess— to 
understand, devcio^V'^M.^^*^?^^^ ehil- 
dren to jget together for such serious 
. exchanges as we hdve^ experienced at 
this 'conference, * 

The achievement of eflfectiVe inter- . 
disciplinary effort is more easily written 
and spoken about than actually Tealizcd, 
Many barriers to this achievement still 
exist, not the least among "^hich is Jhe 
bafrier of status,^ Within jthe hierarchy 
of disciplines, some enjoy greater re- 
spect and privilege than others\ Thus is 
^^reat ed a n at mosphere-olf* def ens Ive ne ss 
which uhdeitnines all positive efforts to 
' j^ach out find to share intuitions^ s|n- 
i^ights, and learnings. The college teaqhef 
doubts that . college teaching can be\ 
Impro^d by the ideas^ of high school 
teachers who, themselves, are distrust- 
ful of the methods of the elementary 
school teacher. Certainly, the kinder- 
garten and nurseiy school teacher^ are, 
glorified baby-sitters, hardly deserving 
professorial ranks. Gf course, physical 
educntton exists - to develop winning 
teams /and to occupy the energies of 
those who ^rc not interested in aca- 
' demic pursuits, Sbciety reinfofcc^.these 
benighted- attitudes thrptigh its diftcrcn- 
tial rewards. of salaries and other formS; 
=^af=recognition^Jli is remarkable, therc^_ 
■ fore* thiil within such a clin^alc the 
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American Associatijh foi^Tiealth, Phys- 
iciil Edilpationj and Recreation and the 
National Association for the Education 
.j^^ung^^Wdren^ivc the niatiirlty^ 
flexibility,, and foresight to forhi^^n 
Jnturdisciplinaiy team in the search for 
better ways of teaching young children 
in all the dimensions of their develop* . 
ment. - : ' 

.At different periods of educational 
history, interest in one or another of' 
the dimensions of development has been 
emphasized— physical fttness, cognitive 
development, social development, emo- 
gtional development. Now the spotlight 
is on motor development or movement 
education. The ebb and flow of interest 
in these areas^^s well as the predomi- 
nance of one ot^er the others ut a par- 
ticular time may be a real testament to 
our inability to deal, with the totality of. 
development at any given moment. 
Perhaps what is needdd is a new^ con- 
ceptualization of development— an inte-^ 
grative philosophy of learning— «ven a* 
new, common language by whiph we 

- can cprrimunicata^with eacH.other^^ % 
out the hang-ups imposed upon us i^y 
our. compartnientallzed training. ^ 

Psychologists have Fong been aware 
of the signiflcariee of the motor dimcn^ 
sion in the development of the young 
child, Several principles of-deycjopment ; 
give rccdgnition to* Its importanCQ/ For 
example, Jthe ptiMlfil^jot^tNJnte^^ 
tedness of all aspects of development 
has led IK to expect that improvenfent 
in any dtrhension will have positive 
repercussifans In the other diri\ensions;' 
improvement in the motor area may be 
followed by improvement in the social 
area and vice versa, Likewise, the prin- 
ciple of dtrectlonality in neu^musc^ilnr 
control has led ^40 ' the educational 
practice of supplying large pencils ^ fur 
little hands. Moreover, some :of the 

- earliest experiments^in the fleld. of dif- 

- ferential psychology ^were^^ of J.^ 
McKeen Cattal on reaction timeT In 
psychodiagnosis,, movement has been a 
key concept in understanding* the per- 
sonality, both normal ^and abnormaK 

s; Play is not only considered the language 
Xpf normal childhood, but it Is also the 
ftey that unlocks the mysteries of 
atypical behavior for the child therapist. 
For the ddvblopmentul psychologist and 
the child tfflVapist, then, movement 
. makes sense; it is meaningful. ^ 

My task, however, Js to interpret the 
* meaning of movement from the point 
of view of the. child himself. At fit^t 
glance, the topic, ':Thc Young Child- 
What Movement Means to Him,'' seems 
to demanUa great dcarof inference on 
* my part and to subject me to the risk 
of reading into the child's experience 
my own cmpathic deductions or even 
rny need toliavc movement mean some- 
thing to the 'chlld, ;On second glanfee, 
. thingS;|are not as bad as they first ap- 




piar, for I havi had the opportuniiy 
to'obsei^e youni children and to talk 

.with them in natural setiiogs pvcr long 
periods of time and the children have 

=taught--me,^a great deal about them* 
selves. I shall, therefore, proceed to list 
wKat moyement fneans to the young 
child without apology for my empathy 
or my methodology. 
*1. To the. young child, movement 
mean^ llff . Not only does he experience 
life In his own movements but also he 
attribytes life to all moving things. 
Listen ft) Louisa; 26 months old, finding 
"a^ew truck in l?er sandpile. "O-o-h! a 
truckj you come to my house? You play 
With me? Come on, truck; see mom^ 
'mie/* Then, looking back, flndirtg that 
the truck was not foilowingj^ she yelled 
back, "Come bn, truck!" Finally, she 
returned to the sandpile, took the strjng . 
tied to the. truck, and>began leading it 

"^s one would a little chlJd.^'Come on, 
truck," What further evtdetice does one ^ 
nted that movement^ means life to a 
young child? * ■ ^ ' 

Piaget would consider this incident. 

^~df TLoutsa and the t ruck=^s=Qn^eKce]^l en£ 
example of the animistic thinking that 
is typical of early ' childhood. In his 
theory* Piaget finds that the young child 

' attributes^ life to aciiviiy ?in general, 
then - to ^ movements, to spontaneous 

^^^bv^ements and finally to plants and 
aninftals. Tha child reeogniEes at this 

^rmfitive level that movement r is the 
essence of life outside himself hut he 
also comrt to^.know. himself through 

' movement. ^ 

2. Movement is, for^the x^i^nS ehild, 
■ an iniportant factor in self-discovery. 

This self 'discovery ranges from his 
fascinitioiv with his toes as aff infant to 
his painfuj' awareness of the limitations 
of his acrobatic skills wj^fen he has 
climbed to the highest pinnacle of the 
jungle gym and now finds it impossible 
to back— down. Through manipulation 
he discovers one nose, two eyes, two 

. ears, two noitrils, and the texture of hi.^ 
hair. Through locamotion he-discoyersx 
independence and achieves, a repertoire 

. of body skills that generate, self-pride. 
Through klnesthesis, he gets to ktfoNy 
how It feels to move^ and the feedback 
frorti each* movement provides cues that 
are used to, develop more and more 
intricate patterns of self-propulsion. 
Soon the child- discovers what a marveU 

. ously constructed organism he is, ''Look 
at- me,** "'shouted Kip* as he walked a 
. balance board from beginning to end 

, without falling. "See. I can do anything 
_anyihiog I want to;' ^ As the yc«ing 
child moves, he discovers himself as a 

^separate entity with body features and 
capacities of his own. The emerging 
concept of self is ego-enhancing as he 
calls attention to his .stunts and tricks, 

3. Movement means discovery of the 
environment. As an infant, the child 



moves his head to tocus^his eyes in 
reliuionship to a sound and finds toys in 
his envfronrndrit, as well as people and 
other objects with namus^ As a toddler, 
he finds that his world is extended by hir 
own; mobility. In the enlarged environ- 
ment, new objects* are discovered, ex-^ 
amincd, and named, Hjs vocabular/ 

- increases for he must have new names 
for Kis latest discoveries. As his mobility 
increases, the likelihood that he will 
cross the boundaries of other people^ 
rights and possessions also increases, 

' and for iRe first time iHe child must 
adapt himself to property rights^— a fun- 
damcnfal factor in his socialization for 
life in ouf culturCj e 

The fact that he can move from placc^ 
to place lays the foundation for explo- 
ration 'of an increasingly complicated^ 
environment — an environment -^thal is 
social as well as physical, ^ " 

Movement assists the young child in ^ 
achieving and maintaining his oricnta-. 
lion in spacc.^Ii is an important factor 
In his developmeni^of cqncepts of time 
space, and direciipn. * 

4, What does movement mean to a 
™yDung child?^ It means J/ecdom, freedom 

from the restrictions of narrow physical 
confinements and freedom to expand 
oneself through creative body ^expres- 
sions. To be; "on the move" is to be 
free. We look for and find projections 
of freedom and spontafieiiy in the 
child's jraphic f xprcssions,^ in his 'art, 
^ hii songj::and dance, his. capacity for 
abalndnnment, 

5. movement means safety. Inm basic 
sense it has survival value. It enables 
one .to avoid mahy forms of bodily 
hrfrm and as such it is a "ready defense 
against several kinds of danger. Early 
in his deveibpment,'^the child learns that 
a qtiick movement, tim.elyi and In the 
right directron is an important pro- 
tective device, It 'enables him to elude 
^the angry intentions of playmates whom 

hQ has provoked, Qr,Nt^Tnay spare him 
bodily assault b^^ a frttstrated parent. 
He finds it easy to identify ,^ilh the 
storybook character who shouts *'Run, 
run as fast as you can, Vou. can't catch 
me: ' Lm thg^i^^rhread man," The 
gingerbread rj^on is a rtV; iiOTo because, 
thrdugh his a^iy and ^pwifiness, he is 
able to cope with thr*;*at^ to his personal 
safety and wclj-bcihg. - - 

The actual envirbn?:nent for which 
the growing child; mivst ■earn adaptive 
responses is much more ' complicnied 
than the fantasy world oi the ginger- 
bread, man. The ^ysica hazards of 
everyday liviiig tftmand an F^reasing 
emphasis upori safety cducalion which 
incorporates the natural defense tend- 
encies into a controlled %nd purooseful 
execution of body , movements that are 
designed to reduce the*serious and dis- 
\ abling cdnscquences of bumps, falls, 
and ^ther aecidehtal iinpacts. 



' 6f To the young child, mavement is. 
a method of establishing contact and 
cbmmunication. He approaches or with- 
draws, smiles or frownSi points his 
finger, waves his hand, purses his lips: 
tosscT'fiTrhcad, widens his eyes, shrugs , 
his shoulders, gesticulates in dozens of . 
ways. This is a language through twhich^ . 
he expresses "his ideas, feelings, and 
wishes. Also it is the language through 
which he clearly reads the meanings and 
tntentions.of others. The accuracy of the . 
yeung child's perceptions of nonverbal 
behavior is astoun^ng.* It is . matched = 
only by his frankness in letting us know 
what he has perceived. ^ - 

7, Not jhe least among the meanings 
of movement for the young child are 
.sheer enjoyment and sensuous pleasure. 
We funs and screams with excitement as 
an expression df joy in just being alive. 
Little Lisa*s mother rushed to the door 
in response to her four-year old daugh- 
ter's, excited screams onlyji to 'find the 
little girr running at her Tastest speed " 
and sfiiaming at her highest pitch for 
no obvious reason. When Lisa's excite- 
ment was somewhat abated, her mother 
hijid, "Lisa, why were you running so 

- -fasi,,atid^cream!ng so loudly?" " 'Cause 
i t fee 1 s* so goodr m orfm ie— -was A h.e_! iitle^ 
girPs quick reply, Lisa's screams were 
outbursts expressing the pleasure she^, 
"experienced' frorn her own movement 
through space, . ■ . , ^ i 

8, If controlled movement means" 
, mastery.^ /hythm, md grace, then un^ 

^controlled movenftht means failure,^ 
awkwardness and disgrace, Self-confi- 
dence, assurance, poise, and initiative 
' can he undermined by' the iniposition 
of movement by gxicrnal forces or by. 
the lack or loss of -self-cont rolled move- 
ment. Children who stumble and fall 
frequently have lees inilitwive than those 
who are sure-footed. The awkwardamd 
clumsy are always the last to be chosen 
.. as members of the team^ Their ^elf-^ 
^ima^ is one of failure and inferiQdty,. 
and iherr embarrassment has an eroding 
effect upon their willingness to- try ^ 
again. Movement means acceptance, 
. , Movement, then, means many things 
\a children,, To summarily, *it ..means 
fl) life, (2) self-discovery, (3)" en-^ 
. . vironmenial discovery, both , physical 
. and sociah (4) freedom, both spatial 
arid . sel^expressivg. (5). safety, (6). 
communication,, (7) enjoyment and 
S sensuous pleaHurt:, and f 8) acceptance. 
If movement nicans so miich to the 
\leveloping child: no furiher justification 
should be required for its . inclusion 
ambng the i^ajor tgchniqiies Jn educa- 
tion. For, some children, niovement edu- 
cation may be one of many avenues" to 
the goat of self-actualization. For others, 
it may be a "pump primer" to get the 
now of inieresf and imagination fiowii^g. 
And for still othcra* it may be the^only -: 
way, s . * ^ 
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5^^r l^e Feorgaoizatioh bf public edu- 
Scatidit; is a contiauous process by 
^^«fHi<rtipeduc3tor^^ttempt to prepare 
; their clientele for the ehaUenges they 
iwUI meet in a changing socie^* A 
Imajor'eoneem during the last decade 
piasjrbito tte education of students 
S;^rt^^re in transition between the 
pndiVidusdized [ programs of elemen- 
tta^^chbols and the departmentalized 
J; apprMehL of ^ flie hi^ schools* TOere - 
i is general a^eement 'aihong schdol 
^dministmtQrs that the curriculugi of 
g^fftonyentldnaljunicff high school 
^nfias i failed to prepar^^^tudents— foi^ 
^^iir; high school experiences. In re- 
|f gpcinsr to th^ disiatisfactidn with cur- 
l^ent junior high scKbol programs, an 4 
^alternate appipach to educating chil= 
;^drdn within the age range from 10 to 
gl4 yearSi ■ the tniddle school^ has 
i^^^ept acrcais the naticn in a brief 
ggeriod of time. * v 
fe> A:1971 report * estimated thai the 

§Aiimb#r of middle schools in the 
J^ted "^ States .grew firom approxi- 
Ijmately^ 500 In 1965 to over 2,000 by 
^19^1 * ^ Siieh ; irapid changei are . not 
^HAoiit; precedent when ihvolve 
gidiieftdpny iMovati^ expedi^ 
diixapt to ;^rin| problems *whieh 
l^il^^w diffle^ those ^ 

I^BiclJ precipitated the change* At thit 
^ipoint it seems appropos for physical 
^iiy^tioQ vte^he^ to assess their 
j^Kin^lh© Wucation of trftnsescsnt 



ftiumoP^^iih school* education , ^ klso" 



ipkfeprinifed^ fr,om Jourtiat of Healthy PJiystcal 
Education ^ Recr^atipnf Fibru^ 1974, 

Alei^derr Wmrr^s^yftat: on 
l?Mid^e Schooli?" = Today's Educanon' 

IffidiS?. 1971. V : r 

^^f^T^nsesteni is comniosly used by edu- 
^^^toriV'^ oCj middle iehoo ehildren^ to 
Sfiies^bt : the l ^agb of ^eyelopmanf wftich 
KKpipar w ipnor 10, tht onset of puberty 
^aibdfexteiids into tte period , 



iP^^St and future cJ irections 
IJIiphysicar ed ucatt^ 
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pelade its physical education cur- 
riculum? Will . the emerging middle 
school physical education programs 
provide for a. better understanding of 
movement and lesult in a wiser use of 
activily in ^le daily Ity^s of Us recipi- 
ents? The survey of current middle 
school practices' in physical educa^ 
tion, intramurals/ and athleiieSj re- 
ported by Stafford^, serves notice that ^ 
many ofi the past problems will be 
incorporated into middle school 
programs unless there Is a concertad 
effort.to identiry them and guard ag 
^ their prdliferation. Several of thesa^ 
peSiltint pmblems ara^^ briefly 
in this article. ' * 7^^^— ^ 

indivlduilliitf Attention 
tfl Srcswth and Pirforntinse. 

There Is common agreement among 
specialists in child development that 
the variatipn in such p^ameters as 
physical growth, biological matura= 
tion, and motor perforaaance for in- 
dividuals of the same chronologicai 
age is at its maximum during the cir= 
cumpuberaf^enod,.t^ha ph^ . 
changes which occur in boys 'Ind 
girls b^ween fee ages of 10^ and A 4 
can be intense or moderate, emerge 
abrii^tly or require considerable time 
■n their de^velopment, but jthe jransi- 
lion, from childhood to adt^thood re- 
'Squires greater personal ;^^ustments 
■ than have-^en experi^^ in the 
previous years. Thp philosophy etn- 1. 




^Stsfrerdv %\^^ournQl of Physimi Educaiian ' 
arid Recrestlon 45^25, February 1974, 

"•See,, for' example: Clarke^rH.* Physical 
aHd Motor Testt in j/if Med ford Boys* 
^GroMth^Study (En^ew^ Cliffi,. N.J.; 

Course of Human Development (Wn\ihBmi-^_ 
Mass.: -Xafox CoIJega Publishing,^ 1^71); 
and McCammonj R.* Human Growth and 

^Development (Springfield, Ill.r Chas. 

^Thomas, 1P70). ...J 
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emphasizes the educator's role Ifi 
guiding students through these tumul*- 
tuqus yeari on lan in^ividud basis. 

Knowledge of developmental 
changes in physical, motor, and 
emotional characteristics is a pfc^* 
requisite to teaching physical educa- 
tion In the middle schooL Implicit in 
programs of teacher ^education are 

= experiences which jprovide an under- 
standing of those specific chacipr and 
how t^ey^relate to skill develppment. 
The Isolated discussion of physical 
growth, motor control, and s(«ial de- 
velopment apparenUy is not con- 
ducive to transfer, if the incorpora- 
tion of these materials into physical 
education programs can be taken as 
a measure of tteir portability. 

Examples of the variability among 
middle school students^ serve to illus-e 
trate the problem! which teachers 
face in their day-to-day attempts to 
provide suitable learning environ- 

. ments. The standing heights of 12- 
year-old girls may vary from 52 to 
66^ inches. Body weight at age 12 
ranges frorii ^ 58 = pounds for the 
smadlest girls to 140 poundi for the 
largest. Skeletal^age as detennined by 
hand wrist JC^-ray varies from 1 65 
months for the Earliest maturing girl 

-jtqJ24 mpnUis in the latest maturing 
g i rf ;^ Vart at I on s ^-ofji m i I a r proppr- 
tions are recorded for measures^of 
motor performance. Although ;taiys 
are, on the average, two years behirid 
girls in acquiring their mature physi- 
cal size and functional capacity, the 
di&rences noted in the developpen- 
taLcharacteristics and motor perfomi- 
ance of girls are true for boys as well. 
When the diversity in body size, is 

^compounded by cla^ sizCj sex, race, 
cidtural background, and various 
other parametefs, it becomes ap- 
parent' why teachers often report to 
group instruction instead of individ= 
ual guidance. . 

Despite ^^e enonniQ? of the task, 
the variations in physical=^size and 
motor ability among children . of a 
similar grade or chronorogical age 
pall for curriciilar content and learn- 
ing, environments which reflect^ their 
diversified needs. However, t^ihttt'- 
relationship of physical,= motor, -and 
social devalopment has not received' 
major attention in prevtous . physical 



* Wy^^r-S-U^^^fbouse. A,; -and Greuliehi 
W.J A RadiograpJitc^StandatiLof^ Reference 
for the Growing Hand and WrisrtChic^go,^ 
III. • Yearbook MadiGal Publisheri, 1 P7 1 ) . 
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34i^^^ffluteaiion cumc eflforts. Based on 
s* i / rteent informs ther^ is currently 
litfle effort to modify programs or 
, provide flexibn^ units of 

r itudy; iccommc^ate individual Jn- 
n?rteiest!s and abilities of students. Yet 
J "' :it is evident that if physical education 
: te^ ar^ to capacitate students 
- through .movament, then-childrci) 
l;^ must beconie the reference of their 
■ knowledge and activities = must be, 
selected by prescription rather than 
;J^by^traditionT— ■ 

Progrihi Content 

A frequent criticism of fxisting 
; junior high school programs is that 
^ they emuiate or duplicate the course , 
offerings and orgonizational struc- 
ture of the high schools. How- 
ever, the trend toward earlier matur- 
ity in today's youth provides, some 
justification for teaching activities at 
the junior high school level which 
were customarily reserved for high 
school programs. In addition* many 
physical education teachers believe- 
that the iniroducii®n- of lifetime 
sports at , the high school level de^ 
prives students of learning these skills 
. during their ' most receptive years, 
riamily at-the middle'^ school level. 
* Despite the two pointsof^^ew, it 
appears that the vaj'iation in motor 
. proficienGy of middle school students 
^ , is likely to increase mMhe ensuing 
- years. Such elements as earlier attain- 
ment of biological maiUTtty ^and the 
V ^'^provision of better elementary school 
\ .^physical education program^ will en- 
hance the achievement of some stu- 
^ dents, while later biologic maturation 
in conjunction with deprivation of 
opportunities to become involved in 
rtiovejment will reduce the potential 
proficiency , of others* 
' J The range in moior,.abilities at the 
. middle " sAool level indicates that 
physical education programs must 
/ provide instructipnal opportunities^^ 
for those whose performance levels 
V falls below their potential Students 
who have not mastered the funda-^^ 
;V ^mehikl. motor skills or those whose 
■; . developmental level Js more compati- 
J , ^ ble with the transitional skilU should 
: . be given ample time to leam these 
■ " j skiUs bef0r are introduced to 

the sports , of our culture. The op- 
^ portunity to acquire skUis that were 
^ , omitted in earlier years and to select 
activities which are suitable to body 
' .. typej personaHtyi and dev^Opraental 
; ^ level is an inherent part oT the middle 
sJ'S school physical educatlpn curriculum. 
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jntramurai 'Activitiei ^ 
Intramural tports programs for 
boys and girls appear to be a popular 
activity in_ the nation's junior high 
schools. TiArc is Bvery indicatiofi 
that the emerging middle schools will 
offer programs which are equally m 
diversified and popular m those of 
their predecessors. However, a, para- 
dox is evident when one compares 
the p!jysical education course offer- 
ing:^ of some. schools with their intra- 
mural programs. Presumably, the ac- 
tivities of rtie physical education pro- 
gram should provide the basic skills 
for student partlcipatiDn in intramural 
events. Yet some schools provided a 
more extensive selecuon of inifamural 
sports than was available in their 
physical education program. Others 
concentrated primarily upon team 
sports in their instructional program 
but offered a variety of individual 
and dual sports during the intramural 
program. Still others eifiphasiied 
team sports in the physical education 
arid intramiiral/programs despite the 




acknowledgement of school officials 
that students favored increased op-' 
portuniiies for individual and dual 
^ sports in both program^; 
' ^ The coordination of intramural ac- 
tiviiies wUh'lhe Gonient of physic|l ' 
eduction" program^ ensures that stu-^ 
dents will participate in after-sfchoor 
activities which are familiar to, them. ^ 
^ Hov/ever, the lack of harmony be- 
tween many physical education and- 
intramurar programs of schools in the 
survey is not surprising wben one^ - 
considers that over one-fourth had no * 
written ^bhilosophy of education,'Over^ 
^ne-third had no vvritten course of 
, - study, and over one-half did not hafe 
behavioral objectives in written form. 

Tfe inability to provide a rationale 
for the inclusion of physical educa- * 
tion in the curriculum, in conjunction 
with an arbitrary fsystem of selecting - ■ 
program content; '^presents c serious ^ 
. problem in the operatfonal procedure , * 
of: middle' schools/lf the physical edu- , 
"cation program is tb furiciipn within 
the middle school philosophy, it must . 
provide a sequential series of experi- ^ 
qnces = to students of varying abilities. 
The orderly nature of " motor skill ... . 
acquisition is a mattec of record; the 
identification of appropriate^ se- 
quehces. for each student is an ^esien- 
tial partof the teacher's responslbiHty^^ ^ 

IntirsQholastlg Athletias ^ - 

In^erscholastic athletic competition / 
is one of the most controversial issued 
iurrouriding middtfe school prpgrams.. 
Despite the prolonged involvement in - 
the issue ^y botft its -antagonistff and' 
protagonists, there is currently HtUe , 
scientific evideiwe whjch supports or j 
refutes the beneficial effects of these 
acttvi|tres . on yodthful performers. 
Comparative data on the rate of in-* 
w'dases in competition at this age ; 
Tliveitaje not available, but Stafford's 
"^urv^y suggests that athletic cbmpeti- 
tion at the middle school level equals 
or exceeds, the popularity it .held at a 
similar grade level in the jumor high 
, schooL . 

- Tne^ popularity of competitive 
athletic progranis has ramifications 
^for middle" schools, aside from thCv 
' potential physical, psychological 
harm they may bring to the partici- 
One of these issues focuses on. 
0wficjjwill derive the benefits of the/- ; 
K ms?|uc facilities ■ . 

provided, by tax-supported schools^ iv 
^Ediic|tionaI palicy has generally ■ , 
[|F;^ giv?e^; priority to programs which/ac- / " 
l^^opi^ate the student body, prior to^' ' 
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ipHakiiig prwistohs groups. 
l! ^ Translated Into activity programi, 
Si;^this pbHfcy provides for the. particlpa- 
iSi^bn -ot aU stiidento in^ the ' sical 
education fahd Intramural programs, 
bifore making any commitinent to i 
^rt inteftehdl^tie athletic program; ^ ,t 
g^lj^j^gg that jntramural and 
itfefei^tej&holastie at^^^ = 
|£ : i6f|d'/by the^same sc^ not' 
^f' mafatained on an equal .basis. Thie 
i^>v AAHPER report on Desirable -Ath-, 
f letie Competitipn for CluldreA of^ ^ 
!; ; .E Age- suggests. 

^ *Uiat there is an inverse relationship 
between the two programr when they , 
I "eoekist The prdim evi^*nce of' 
this survey indteates that the quality 
of /intramural programs increases in 
:^ the absence of after-schSool competi- 
tion wiftinterseholastlc athletics for 
^eqiipmenrj facilitieSi ;,and personnel. 
^ V ^ 'J Interscholastic athletics at the mid- 
# die setioolj as viewed by many edu-^ 
catprSj are ih direct conflict with a 
philosophy which advocates t!re in- 
clusion pf every chUd in the activities 
(orWs/cHoicej regardless of ability 
Vql. Ifhe conduct of interscholastic ; 
ietic, competition is, by*Tiature, a, 
process pit '^xchjsion, and it is this 
element^ of eUminatioij. -which, is of 
concera to '.some educators. Ob- 
yibusly, ' there V are many times of ^ 
s^forced nonparUcipation in the lives of , 
chUdren, 'but the ^elusion from' 
acetic competition sdeir^s to ,have 
sp|cialOsigri|fiearice because of the 
condition! under ^hich it .takes place ^ 

- and the |>ermanence attached do the' * 
Incident/ / , / 
■ y Aspirants/ tp\ athletic teanii^^ are* ^ 
mtiaUy^ eliminated^ because they fail 
to meet ^ certain standards of iJnqtor ^ 

^rfonnance.^tneriill^, this failure 
is attributii to laek/Tof strerigth,, 
power^ or epdurahcei but: the ultimate 
cause may .be the lize and n^turity- 
Jevel of the pferfonner. Since, chrono- ' 
Id^cal aige is usually the only cri- 

- terion> for- eligibility for age-group; 
athletic teams, jt^ is 'clear that^Jthe 
eariier^ maturing children; ; who are 
glaerally taller aHd heavier, have arf" 

^vsmtag^ over the later maturing 
:*ehildren,j;, .;'^;'/^ ' ' ■ ^ 
• The jprpcess of excruding ^perform- 
ers from teams at the. middle school 
Us likely to have fi^-reaching con- 
' sfguehces. Elimination fr<3m a team 
'often reduces ior removes any further 
— — = '-V; ; ■ 

Children ' of ^Mlkmefiia^ s School ^ Age 
tWishliiltQn, ACJ ^HPER, 1961 ' 



opportunities the child may have , to 
practice 'the pkills jn their usiial set- 
Hng, while the team memberi benefit 
from systematic , practices ! under 
guided instruction. These circum- 
iiances may incrlase the skill' differ- 
ential between the team anW the non-: 
team members, thus makfrig it more 
difficult for those, who were excluded 
to reach' the achievenient level of 
their peers in subsequent years, A 
repetition of these events at an im- 
pressionable^ age may discourage 
young perfonners from makuig fur- 
ther attempts to reach their objective, 

Jtempti, id identify potential 
es during their childhood, with 
the view toward grooming' them to 
stardQm,|is a' .Rubious practice. Aside 
from the ethiisal problems raised by ' 
these, actions, ther4, ii also the liveli- 
hood that sufcH;. ventures willVrpsult 
in a low proportion of successes. The 
characteristics which determine ath-y 
letiCjpfowess are humerous^and iiiost 
of^thetofAre of envirorimehtal, = rather v 
tharf g^netit^ origin, Clarke^ Reported 
that the atUetic status of young boys 
changed markedly over an-eight-year. 
peflodi ^between the ages of 9 and 15 
years:' df those who were rated by 
their coaches as outstanding at some 
time during Uiis interval of time,'only 
25% received this rating M both the 
elemental and junior high schobl 
level; 45% were rated as ouisiandlng 
Jn elemenian^ school but not in junior 
high school, and 30% were rated as 
out^imding in junior high school but 
not in elemental school. It is evident 
that the extreme conditions of over- 
emphasii on atiiletic competition or 
\ the deprivatipn c^sed by inabil^to 
participate in sports could altir^he 
iive^ of children in these formative 
yeare,, Middle school activi^ pfp^t., 
, grams should guard their participants . 
from either of these situations. 

Teacher. Prapirednisi^ ^ 

n " " '- ■ • . .\ ^ '- 

* ^ The primart^ rtsponsibUiiy for 

^ translating educatlohal philospphy m- 
^ practice reste with tekchers. This- 
situation presenis . , a dilemma for 
physical education .programs in the 
, middle jch'oolsg bdcause^^^&st of Uieir 
steacheire were recruited fro^ the ele- 
.mentary' or senior high schools. Less 
than half of the teachers, who re- 
sponded to the survey quesjionnaire 

V ^Clarke.. H., *!Chara^:teri8tic>^t)r the 
, Young Athlgtii A Longitudinal Look," 
Kikesiology Revi&w /(WaihrnglOn, D.C.I 
4AH^R» 1968). . 



had their cadet teaching j^xpintence ^ 
exclusively at the middle school or 
"junior high ichool leveU The large 
proportion ,of teach#r^ whose under-^ ' 
graduate preparation was designed = 
for high school instructii^fls but who 
-^eventually acquired jobs jn the mid- 
dterichooli explains the secondary * 
school ; orientWon of many middle t: 
schod programs. 

Both men, and women middle 
school physical education teachers 
often coaph Interscholastic" a,thletics 
at the high 'school level as well. Al- 
though these responsibilities seem 
compatible -on the surface, thp situa- 
tion does raise questions concerhirig : 
the custody of the intramural pro- 
gram at the middle school. Alterriitei. f 
solutions to having the physical edii- 

\cation instructors copduct tlie intra-" - 
mural programs involve assigftirig the ^ 
responsibiliiy to 'other teachers or 
aliip^inating the programs. The liitter : . 
approach' is unacceptable^ while the ' 
fprmef /s noti as desirable as having 

; an/individual in charge of both pro- 
grrtns who -is acquainted /with the 
skill level of the participants. If mid- \ 
die school activity programs ar;e to be 
plact^d in their proper educational * ' 
perspective and achieve a status inde- 

\pendent of thi high schobl athletic, 
program, it seems imperative .that ^ 
they employ phyMtal education 
teacher ^ who have a total eommit-, 

i ment to middle school programsof 

V Institutions, which prepare teachers 
of physical education havje his- 
torically directed their attentfon to- 
ward hi^ school students. The recent 
demand for activity programs ih 'mir- 
se^ and elementary schooli Tias ^re- 
sulted in numeral^ attempts^ to pro- 
vide courees or areas of cdfacentration^ 
in eletaentary school physical educa- 
tion. It, is now. evident that the^^insti- 
tutions which , prepare teachers miist 
also attend to flie\special problems of 
the middle schools 



, Ip summary, thii\report has under- 
scored jome of the\ concerns which 
are detected as a result of a recent 
survey on practices in middle school 
physical activity "programs. Major 
problems appear to be an inability, to ^ 
deal with the physical, motor, and 
social problems of tranfescent .youthr 
in a prescriptive manner, and the 
propensity to emulate the h\gh schools 
in the content of their physical educa- 
tion programs, and their canduct of 
Unterscholas tic, athletics. ' \ p 
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* SdsMn^ one# .said that if ftfe 
^vdrld 4^uld bt seen throu^ the eyes^. 
of a eUid» what a joyful, beautiful, 
'&Bppy plape^it would be. Life would 
tie €3^^raeed in ^ its b^uty as a 
seri^ pfsi^Qi^gt sponteneouSi pur- 
pbsef^ u^eotw^ memt to 
plofed md/^ttjoy^ 

As I look b^k at my four yem 
of ^^riehee as an elementary spe» 
daUs^ two iniights, GOme' to mind, 
la the^flrst place* I must admit that 
the children have taught me about 
group dynanues, mte^fsonal rela- 
tiondiipSj Md human movemfcnt, 
iven.thou^ I iupi^tfdly knew aU 
th^ Ainp tefbre I begM teaching. ^ 
Sacondly, the more I work with chil=' 
tte more I realize what littie 
I Imtfw about ttiem. ITiey no longer 
appear as bmngs of the present, but 
instead as individuals who, have been 
. shap^ by the past, arc being nur- 
tUJred ^ the present, and are con- 
^^g#med for the future* Because of 
these msi^tSj I must huinbly admit 
toat any suec^s I have had In work- 
ing wifli chil^f .^t^^ ^^y I 
stopped "taachirig*' them as memb^ 
6f a group and started acceptihg 
fliem as iridividuals wiUi needs-^ach 
with Ks owh needs to explore, to suc- 
ceed^ and to be accept^ and loved. < 
I have' come to appreciate them as 
they dperate on a feeling level, 
wh^as most adulte operate/ on an 
^ intellectual level I have come to 
realke^ that ftere is a^ key available 
to reach each childi I also believe Uiat 
' each of us has that key within us— 
tihe^feapacity to give= and revive love, 
to exhibit genuine feeling. 
I^en I first started teaching, I 
' found it very difficult to ' relate to 
children in a personal, loving way, 
, with my display of feeling. I could 
rationalise and say tfiat I was just 
^apprehensive* about stating my , new 
career/ but the ^ red reason was ftat 
< I was just not pr^ared to relate to 
F young^- Childt^v^ It ^as in^ined in 
me that I had to . maintain proper 
"Icciai distance'' with junior and 
iemor M]^' school kids in order to 
. J^maint^ a climate cwiduclve to 
^^eaming* I approached my initial ele- 
py:- '^^niebtary school experience with that 
iK^giame foame jrf irf^ 
SS^iiv^^^Howevcif, I wfll^ever forget the 
lp#aay lit^^ Susan ipok me 

^§^ginti::-by the hand and carefully 
^^ii^d^3^me across a jungle of steel 
^ lail^^lis teeming with wrig^ng, 
Sfli^pi^bomicing, screaming, joyftil. 



The elementary 
physical education 
. specialist is a^ 

inotivational 
, wizard 

who works wonders 

in the li\ es of 
■ children toough 
the medium of movement. 
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\aree-foqt bundles of energy (as if^I 
couldn*t negotiate the distance safely 
mysrtf!). At flie end of the jburney 
she beckoned me to bend over, stood 
on her tip-toes and whispered in my 
ear, **Mr. Weber, I really love you, 
but I love my Daddy, too!" It was 
^en that the revelation came to me 
diat Susan was reaching out to me 
the only way she knew how. I recall 
with embarrasiment the uneasiness 
I felt as her little hand wtfs in mine. 
This was not the role for which I 
was trained. I felt as thou^ Susan 
were embracing me as father and 
friend! I still remember how I 
yearned for the security of the ^m* 
naslumj witfi its seclusion In numbera 
and noise^ — ^and my whistle! Oh! Just 
to blow my whistle and neutralize all 
involvement and feeling— and regain 
'my netful status p "teacher." But 
, Susan did not let go of my hand that 
easily, and within a few minutes she 
had my heart . 

As I look back at that encounter 
several years ago, r wonder how 
many other children have attempted 
to "touch me," to reach out to^ me, 
only to be turned off with the blast 
of my whistle! Or perhaps I have 
kept theg buried in a^ line' for ive 
minutes while they waited patiently 
for a thirty-second expenence wift 
a ball. Or, even worse, if they be- 
came impatient' and **didn't pay at= 
terition," they probably did not get 
to touch thti Isail at all. I thaiA Godf 
for people like Susan, Bnd the thou- 
sands of others with whom I have 
had contact, for they are the ones 
who are helping m^" to understand 
what makes a^ competent elemental 
phyiical education teacher. And it is 
this insight that I would like to pass 
on to. anyone willing to work with 
children, and willing to risk having 
his life changed by them. 

There is no reason,, however, for 
me to elaborate on all of the com- 
petencies that I feel are essential to 
this r^ponsibility, since our profes- 
sion^ has^ already defln^ them quite 
adequately. I am encouraged with tiie 
work being done at some state levels 
and at the national level to enhance 
the status of elementary physical edu- 
cation, and, more speciflcally, Ae 
elemental physical education . ipe= 
cialist. There is one ingredient of the 
phyiical educator's role which I fe^L 
YCm to be given even more emphasis 
—and it may be the ve^ corneritone 
to tiie elemental physical education 



sp^idiit*s^sue€©ss; Ha must ba able, 
to motivate a child to leam, to be the 
c^yst for the child's learning ex- 
perience* If ttie teaeher does not pos* 
s^s tihis ability, he will be unable 
to effect learning regardless of how 
many O^er com^tencies he has 
m^tejnid. f would descril^ the ele- 
ment^ physical educatim specialist 
as a nwtivatiG«al wizard who works 
wonderi in the lives >ot children 
through Ae medium of movement! 

Jo Stanchfleld has acknowledged 
four principles of motivation in gen- 
eral .education: contagion, expect^ 
ancy, egectancBi and involvemenU I 
believe tiiese principles have direct 
implication for ^ementary physicaL 
education, and I have endeavored to - 
adapt and apply them to this field. 
Implied in my diSGUSsion ^re the 
compentencies which I ;have come to 
believe an ^efen^ntary physical edu- 
cation sp^lalist must oossess. * 



. Cont^ion. Thf fii^t principle, con- 
tagioni relates to the elemental ipe- 
cialist's attitudes and how he projects 
them to the children, with whom he 
is working. It is that aspect of die 
elementary specialist's persorfality 
which "rubs off' onto the children 
afift teachers with whom he comes in 
contact, It is the excitement he gen- 
erates when he leads children to ex- 
perience die cajuse-effect relationship 
between movemeht and the dit^oveiy 
of self and^ die world in which they 
i live. It is loving children as they are 
and making them feel gowl about 
themselves, Basicallyi it Is the ability 
to relate or communicate with chil- 
dr» at their level of nee4* 

The elementan^ specialist needs to 
understend .that communication is a 
two-w,a>^ process and that how effec- ^ 
dve he is in facilitating . this process 
is direcdy proportional to his under- 
standing of the child's feelings toward 
him arid the child's means of com- 
municating wito the teacher. Susie 
may see him as more than Just a 
teacher, such as ^ a father figure, 
authori^ figure, friend, or possibly 
flia^first significant adult outside her 
fmnily wilUng to give love, accept- 
anqi, kiiidne and leadersMp* If the 
teacher falls to r^gnize her heeds 
and falls to relate to them, both the 
. teacher and Susie will experience 
-fmstrayon. She may then seek attem 
tiort by striving hard to excel in phys- 
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ical activity, by turning on the 
channi by m^ing hei^elf a nuisance, 
or by just becoming lazy or l^ka*' 
daisieai in her participation* If she 
cannot gain attention, she may en- 
gage die teacher in a power struggle 
by demonstrating rebelUousneis and 
itubbonmesi. If she is Uiwarted fur- 
Uier, she may even s^k revenge, or 
retaliate for her own feeling of being 
hurt. If she still has not gain^ any 
feeling of any status or worth in the 
group, she may develop a complex 
of complete hopelessness and a sense 
of worthlessness as an individual, re- 
sulting in the Inability, to participate ^ 
in physical education activity. And 
the flnal product— a physical ed^ca- , 
don drop-out at the age of six! 

TTie elementary specialist is not 
immune to assuming undesirable 
meaM of handling his frustrations, 
either. Tils position, authority, and 
pr^tige, which are inpain^ by W- 
dition, -are at stake in tiiis mo-way 
' game. In trying to maintain his status ' 
with Susie,, he may become too 
lenient, may try to appease her, may 
become tM authoritarian while try- 
"ing to control die situation, or may 
retaliate against her to compensate 
for his own disappointment 
' The quality of the relationship be- ^ 
tween the elementary speciriist and 
the child cannol be over-emphasized. 
It is one of the vital keys to die suc- 
cess of the entire elementary physical 
. education program. The success of 
this relationship will influence the 
academic and social attitudes the 
child will develop toward future cogr , 
nitiye, social-emotional, and physical ^ 
experiences. 

As I see it, the most effective way . 
to prevent relationship problems and 
deal wiA oAer motivational difflcul- 
. ties is for the teacher to become a 
, master in practlcing the art of lovingi^ 
for nothing is more contagious. It 
- is also the source of* enthusiasm, an 
outward manifestation of love, 

I have heard many teachers com- 
ment on how tiiey *-love" 0hlldren, \ 
but their ou^ard display of their 
sense of Ipve in the letaiing situation 
appears to b% more a feeling of toler- 
ation than of love, h too, am guilty 
of tolerating the "children at times, 
but admittedly, have always found 
diis response to be ineffective. By 
definition, "love is a feeling of per- 
sonal attachment Induced by sympa- 
, thetic understanding*'; toleration li^ 
no place within this sp^trum. 



Granted, it is^om&times difficult 
to love the "nuisance" whose behavior 
is always contrary to what the cli^s 
is doingj or ttie one who perfonns a 
motor iklll according to thB way he 
waste to (if he can do it at all), or 
tte one who says, **I can*t" and wlU 
not even try, or the one who eon- 
tinu^ to bounce a ball or twirl a 
h^a hoop after having been asked 
repemte^y for hii attention. What 
th^e chUdren are really saying is, 
"l^ve me for what I am, and love 
me bemuse I mi!" 

To meet tiiem at Uiii levels the ; 
element^ specialist must flrst be 
able to love himself. Secqjnd, tfiere 
must be hamony between his phi- 
losophy of life and his motives for 
teachirig. Andjhird, he must be flex- 
ible In his planning and organiEation, 
enthusiastic in his approaehj and 
warm to the children's needs. 

Love is not jupt the emotional in- 
volvement with a child; it iS the con- 
scious pmctice an art— an art too 
often ne^ected. And as we practice 
this art we be^n to exude enthusiasm 
and kindness. When we become 
enthusiastic, we are emancipated 
from convention and personal inhibi- 
tions. We tiitn become excited about 
our involvement with kids. We be- 
come free to experience thS same 
excitement that a child feels when he 
discovers an old oaJc tree just waiting 
"for ^ someone to explore ' Its upper 
branches for the first time. We be- 
come excitf d over the possibilities the 
free has for a movement education 
labpratory with Its low and high^ 
branches; deigned by nature to ac- 
commodate any . child with any de- 
p'ee of motor ability—a place where 
he can experience the elements of 
lime and space and die sensations of 
force and flow. Then we become 
eyen^'more excited and enthusiastic 
kbojut Ae inherent potentid children 
havi for «ploratiOT and achieve- 
men^ aad we lie awake at night, 
ttiinkmg of ways to get the child to 
discover to tee! \^en we reach this 
stoge, w© b^ome contagious! And 
whM we become contagious," our 
enUiusiasm begins to infect Ae lives 
of die Susies and Tommies, and their 
art tudes toward learning blossom. 
So, lif you want to experience the 
really of contagion for yourself, let 
uy Susie take you by die hand, have 
to coura^ and patience tp ^ang 
on, and let love work its miracles.. ^ 



Expectancy, The second principle 
of motivation, expectancy, is closely 
related to ^ contagion. When you be* 
come excited about the potential in 
children, your expectancy of them 
also increases and shows itself. In 
this sense* expectancy refers to what 
the' teacher fffels the child can learn 
and how this}.expectancy shapes the 
child*! attiffde toward the learning 
situation. There are two factuis .of 
this principle which I think are 
essential to enhancing motivotion. 
First, a child's performaiice is di= 
rectly proportional to your expecta- 
tions of him. The more you expect 
him to explore the oak tree, the more 
he will Second, the ^child must ex- 
pect that a change in his behavior 
will take place each time he enters 
the activity area. Each time he climbs 
in the oak tree he knows that he will 
have to alter his climbing technique 
to conquer the next higher branch if 
he is ever going to reach tfie topu 
^ The elementary specialist must 
create an atmosphere filled with the 
anticipation that something excitii^ 
and rewarding is going to happen! 
The child, by nature, has a high level , 
of expectancy, and when he comes 
to the activity area, he expects to 
become involved in an activity which 
will meet his needs. 

The specialist's attitude toward the 
child's involvement tells him that 
**I know you can do it!'* have 
faifh in you!*' "I will stand behind 
you if you fail and will help you to 
discover a different solution to the 
protlemj** Because of tradition and 
the preconceived ideas of what the 
child is capable ^ of learning, we 
sometimes, set goals according to 
what .we expect from the average 
younpter and provide little to stim- 
ulate him to achieve above that level 
Our level of expectancy of a child is 
also conditioned from what we have 
known his performance to be. in the 
past. We may expect too much or 
too little of him based on prior 
knowledge of the child. Eitlier ex- 
pectation may discourage him in his 
attempts to master a new skill. One 
of the easiest ways to stifle a child ii 
just to tell hinp by your expectations 
of him that he is *'dumb," or ,**un- 
coordinated,*' or a "^trouble-maker*' 
and that is exactly what you will help 
to develop* a child who sees himself 
as a "dumb, uncoordinated, trouble- 
maker.** To create an atmosphere of 
©x^ctancy, you must provide the 
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child with an open-ended opportunity^ 
to develop according to his capabiU 
ities and desires. 

With the expectancy of achieve- 
ment and success* the child will an- 
ticipate a change in his behavior each 
time he enters the activity area for 
insttuction/ Although the change wiU 
be an Imprbvement in motor skiU, it 
may include also greater insight into 
mathematical and science concepts* 
music, and social studies. He may 
come to realize that since he has 
improved in specific gross motor* fine 
motor, and perceptual-motor skills, 
his penmanship and reading have 
improved. A$ a restlt of his in- 
creased classroom skills, his self- 
esteem improves, and he gets along 
better with his teacher, family, and 
friends. When Uie child begins to 
realize the variety of benefits from 
physical education ictivity, he will, 
^ tumj expect to become involved 
in . a learning e^^perience each time 
he participates. Those precious niin- 
utes in me activity area, then, be- 
come a continuation of his learning 
experience; . 

I have witnessed it^ happening 
many^ times Aat the children have 
come to^ "waste time" playing "rathfer 
than having come to leam. T^e chil- 
dren are not always at fault in these 
situations. Too^ many classroom 
teachers have the attitude thmt at 
.. 10*40 a.m,, learning stops in fte 
reading group, and, at 10:45, "PE-- 
starts in the as If to. say that 
when learning slops, \ **PE*' begins.^ 
Associated with ^is attitude Is the 
fallacy tiiat the only time kids ^e 
ready to do their best learning is in . 
the morning betwisen 9:00 and 1 1:00 
when they are alekl "PE** is reserved 
for the aftemooQ when they are 
^*tired'- and need time to let c^steam 
. and flex^elr muscles, 1 

It goes without saying that we 
achieve what is expected of us. And 
^is is never more; true than in ^ele- 
mental school physical \ education, 
OT any other phase, o! the child's edu^ 
catlonal experienci 



Effeetance, Th4 third^ principle 
which is essential to motivation is 
effectarice. It is the child's ability to 
cope effectively with a new experi- 
ence* It is also his jabiUty to jattempt 
a new movement skilly practice it, 
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evaluate, ani repraqticc it until ha 
has it mastared. This prindple places 
the responsibility on the elementary 
specialist to help the child cope with 
each new physical skill by adapting 
its component movements to each 
child's level of ability and style of* 
learning. 

There are two areas of effectance 
to be consider^. The first one is 
vertical effectance. That is to say, 
tile child has. to succeed at the basic, 
lower level of knowledge and physical 
skill before he can achieve and 
enjoy success at the next higher level. ' 
In order to do the elementan^ 
specialist must state in concise, be- 
havioral terms those motor skills that 
■are to be learned at each level of 
the child's development. is crucial 
that both he and the student have a 
spLecific criterion tiiey can use to 
assess the degree to which 'the ikill 
has been learned* 

After the motof skills are deflned 
behavloraily, diey must be presented 
in a sequential, spiral pfopession so 
rfat the child can experience success 
at each appropriate level. Each level 
of . skill presents a unique learning 
situation where flie child must be- 
come involved by using all of his 
senso^ modes— his sight, touch, 
hearings taste, smell, and kinesthesia. . 
Furthw involvement in tiie skill is 
brought about by forcing the child 
to become cognitively and emotion- 
ally involved by presenting ttie skIU 
as a problem to be solved, rather 
than by following an example set by 
the teacher. As the child works to- 
ward the solution, he may^ alter ^e 
basic * movement patterns he has 
learned already, or he may create 
new ones through his intellectual and 
physical exploration of the many dif- ■ 
ferent facets the probleni presents. 
It is most important to remem^erj 
however, that he cannot be creative 
in his movement in the most ^ftcc- 
tive way until he has first mastered 
the basic ' fundamental skills, which 
allow him to explore. 

With Uie mastery of new skiHs and 
Ae experiences of success and enjoy- 
ment in the physical Question ac- 
tivity, Ae child has the basic knowi- 
ng© and physical skills to explore 
and succeed .in other areas. This is 
called horizontal effectance. As a 
result of skills learned in physical 
education^ a boy will be able to Join 
his peers in a game of touch football 
or soccer during recess and find 



sodd acceptance^ in a ^up. He may 
seek other outlets for his phyiici 
activity . and b^ome interested in 
mtamunl sports where he can ex^I 
toOitr and MSH his needs for com- 
peiddM and grou^ identificatiOQ^ 
Oldarp mtermediate ^^de ^ys and 
girls ^ who have experienced the joy 
of success may desire to become'^ in- 
volved In any of the Hfetiine. sports, 
such as tennis, swimming, Bowling, 
or skiing. 



bvcrtvf meiiL The last principle of 
motivatimt^ involvement is the me- 
dium tbrou^ which cpntagion, e%^ 
pectancy» and eflectance work. More 
sitnply stated* the elementary specid- 
ist may be the most contagious per- 
son ever, but if he does not provide 
„ opporttmities for kids to become 
totelly^involved in physical education 
activity at deir level of ability^ the 
prop'am's obj^tivjgs will never be 
rea^d. 

Regardlesi of the activi^ offered, 
each, one must be desired to involve 
each > child in ^ a cognitive^ social- 
emotiDniil, and physfcal-neuromuscu- 

Mar activity within the limitations of 
congested space, limited time, and 
Umlted amounts of eqtiipment. 

" Large class loads, inflexible sched- 
ules, Uouted time, limited space, and 
limited equipment are some of die 
problems which will continue to 
plagiie tte elementary specialist in^ 
his 'efforts to iiivolve the children in 
physieal education activity. Some of 

\.^ese obvious problems dan be solved 
by tilt specialist involving himself 
wifli other persons who have an in- 

. terest in the program, such as ad-' 
minisMtQrsp teachersj and parents. 
In-sendce training workshops con- 
ducted by die specialist for teachers 
and admihistrators, and physical 
education demonsfrations for .FT A 
groups can help Inform others' about 

^ the value , of ihe^ propam and die 

-- ti^ds tOTD^rove^the^tdgrHft. 7 
less obvious.. threats to pro- 
P'am success can usu^ly be redufced 
when the specialist practices his "art 
of lo^g" and manifests it in his 
"genuine involvement" wift staff and 
community,- as well ^ witii the chil- 
dri^i ThuSp, I have beg^ and con- 
cluded my tibw^ts with the im- 
pbftanee of a loving attitude and 
concern for the powA and develops 
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Compstencies of the Elemsntiry Physieal Eduoation Specfaliit - 

Demonstrate the ability to motivite children to learn 

Demonilrate the art of loving all types of childiren, conimUnicating with 

them as unique individuali at their level of nwd 

Construct program objictives at each level ot development and state 
them in behavioral terms 

Apply the facts and theories relating to human development and learning 
humd upon the followingi process of motor development* process of 
perceptual developnient* human anatomy, human physiology, develop ' 
mintri psychology, educational psychology, and child behavior— with 
some emphasis on thi formative yea^ 

Develop evaluation proc^ures which will assess the degr^ to which 
cpgniUve, ^ocid-emotional, and neuromuscular leaming has occurred at 
each level of development ' . . 

Modify and adapt the prdgression of physical skillSj games, and activi= 
ti^ to m^ the needs of the atypical child, including the emotionally, 
mentally, and physieally handicapped 

Experience for himself and Ijc able to perform mdvement patterns, skills, 
and aptivities ' • ^ 1 

Organize and involve largi numNrs of boys and girls for meamngfui 
activity . . . ; 

Relate mathematics, science, musiCj reading, and children's literature 
and art to the child's elementary physical education experiences 
Design creative activity areas, including movement laboratories, multi-use 
fymnaaiums, and playgrounds which will' stimulate children to explore 
Demonstrate administrative ability in scheduling elates for activity, in 
developini budget procedures (including ordering and pu^hasing of 
equipment), and. in developing procedurei for use* care, storage* and. 
, distribution of equipment ^ 

OrganiEe and develop m effective public relations program ough the 
use of demonstrations^ parent involvement Jn^ physi^sal fltness testing and 
as teacher assistants, serving as a resource person, or conducting work- 
shops ' . . 
Organiie and conduct intramural and other recreational activity 
Desigri and construct inexpensive kinds of equipment as needs of the 
activity may dictate (such as bounee^boards, balance beams, targets for 
Ihrowing practice, paddles, hula hoops, etc) * 
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ment and well-being of odiers as a 
basis for success in this field. . 

Many specific competencies have 
been identified by renowned experts 
in the realm of elemental physical 
education* and they can be found. in ' 
the current ' literature. In the sum- 
mary here are listed some of the 
competencies implied in this paper 
as being essential to the role of an 
elementary physical education spe- 
dialist. Some are general in nature; 
others are more specific* Tbey are 
not alHnclusive, I realize, but I 
have come to appreciate them as 
those which have had the most mean- 
ing to me in my four and one-half 
years of teaching experience. 

But perhaps; the greatest compe- 
tency of all is Just to be willing to let 
the Susans in your life take you by 
the hand, to have the courage and 
patience to hang on, keep your eyes 
open and your senses alert* and let 
them show you what the game of 
elementaiy physical education is all 
about, ^ . Q 
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Directions 
and thrusts 



MARQII HMSON 

CHUDRFN need an cnvw 

and siicial ds|x'rii?nccs to 
! faeililaif leuriiing. Physwal 
aeiiviiy h a wdnderfu! ^oy lo cnrieh ihwif lives 
and to reat-h them as ihi^y grow and UcvcUtji. 
The physical qdueafion periinS is a labiiratory 
for many lypcs of karning as children develop 
heatthy aitiiudes toward snciar.rulntionships 
' and learn to value; interact, observe, think. ^ 
and "creaic. physlcaUedueation also helps ihem 
learn lo ct>rnrnunieate. to express ideas and 
feelings through niovement ^nd vocahuiary^ 
PupiU learn to eonperale and to eiimpeie, . 
They reerenie. They develop sKilK and under- 
standings whieh enhance ihclr piiise ami self- 
e^inlidence and they .aCijuire, ^ueh eoncepts as 
strong, weak, fast, slow, up. down, around, 
through, over, and under, rhoy learn to judge . 
space, dismnee, right, left, speed, force, as well 
as to aniieipate aeiions of others. They learn in 
a laborato^' of ''doing'' — how to lislen, fnllow 
dtreetiohs, eommuniente, and relate with peers 
as well as adults. They deveUip skills, fitnetion- 
al hiness, aititudes, inierests, and 
knowledges for a lifetime pufsuit 
01 health and happiness, Uecause 
physical educators are responsive to the needs 
of children and the changes in education, ilieie 
is a new look in elementary physical education. 

What isihis new Ustik? During the sisties the 
emphasis had three special thrusis---niovement 
education, percepiual-muior development pro- 
grariis, and a nujltidisciplinary apj^roach to 
learning. These continue to charbcteriVe good 
programs today, . with ■ some modincations. ' 
There is inereased emphasis on the conlrihii- 
lion of mo'or activity to the alTecttye domain. 
There is increased coneern about the motor de- 
velopment of the" young child. There is a surge 
of 'interesi in ereniive daitee integrated with 
other arts, liut the^e are gencial terins, and re- 
quire S|ime e.tplanafion. ^ \__ 

1: What is movement education^ How dnes 
it dilTer from the physical education of the 
past? The ntajor goal of nun! hm nt education 
is enicienr movement Hir all nf hfi: '. niMivities. 
Other goals include a knowledge. uiuJerscnnd- 
= ing. and devehipfi^^"* the creaiive process, 
and learning luiw to lenrji. 

A cuffieulum expressing that point of view 
.-^ven a single lesson doing so=difTcrs am- 
siderably from the traditinnnl isnlated imit ap- 
pfoich.i= especially at the primary \c%q\. A 



'theme, hueh a^ UieoTuoiiini. flight, judging, 
space; weiglit transfer. h;dance, or inanipula- 
tion of equipnieiTt is deeided upoti, and all sorts 
of activities carried out in develop that theme. 
In UKonioiion, for estmipie. a group of tag 
games might be used, teaching youngsters !o 
run and stop ' I h rough these gamcH, They 
wouldn't be iearning the games just for the sake 
iif the games. But rather f<u the sake of the 
skills of running and stopping. As each theme 
!S inimduced and problems discussed, activities 
for solving the problems will emerge from the ^ 
ideas of the ehilUrert. Rather^than taking a hula = 
Ihoop and devising a number of activities for it, 
a theme or eoneept is chosen t perhaps manipu- 
lation of cquipnienl^ and mani iot^ls are col- 
lected anil experiniented with to deveh^p good 
movcnient arouiid that theme. A child gains a 
sound under?.tanding of htiw he moves, whai he 
nioves. niid where he is movmg. Perhaps the 
feeliitg fi^r^this approach can be caught frorii a 
poem wriuen by fiiur-yeaf-iUd Jet! in a mOVe- 
ntem educatiim class conducted by Don l>ino 
of Oie.r.* Junior College, l.aJunia. Colorado: 
Our class is called uiilimited 

fhe movements are so free 
\Vs fun to he n sUidem = 

With friends that Unigh with me! 
2. The second ihru^i, perccptuaTmottir de- 
velopmein, grew out of concern for the chiU! 
with Icjifning disahilities. lulucators realiifed 
that if a child had trtiuHle reading and only so 
much remedial reading provided help tbcy 
would have to iind other means, to reninve 
' bliieks to learning, I he niany successes of imi-. 
tor activiiies in clinical fiitunMons ercaied a de- 
mand for schiiols to use momr activity as an 
approach to improve percept hin; hence the 
term pereepiual-niot^u. 

A rash of programs ileveloped thrinigh the , 
eountry. And as^aetioii iintraced theory. d<Wn- 
mented evidence of cnu?.e^ctleet relationship 
was seimt In recent yeais. however, there ha'* 
been evidence to support nutny of jhe edu- 
cators' originaf^ assumptions. Stuilies have 
shown that; 

-^= rhe slow learner is usually a poor motor 
perfornier, hence motor tcNts are a useful 
hcreening device. 

— Pntterns of devehipmeni lif ihc normal 
chilli do dilfer fromllie slowly developing child. 

^-Thought is assoeiaied with sensory mput. 
. =^Contrrilled ninvenjunt depends un sensory 
input. 
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, —Transfer of ^WWh and k'nming doi-s tnkc 
place under ccrtuin LHniUUh^ns. {lor exanipli;, 
a child Icurniiig in puch a siiftbiijl iijulerlianil 
might be able to transfer this bkili^to. nerving 
a vollcyhalhunderliandjOn the oiher hand he . 
= mlglu not be able to pass a fnotbull ellkicnilyJ * 

PerceptiiaNniotor pfograms iluii are focused 
"on space urieiiiailon* visual pereepiion, nudi- 
tury perception, kinhesthetic awaj'enes^. iaetilc 
experiences and moior skill, development may 
be hi:lping to deveh^p learning power. 

Inter'ciiingly cnoiigh, by the end of the sixiies 
cdncAlors were diseiwering a greaLconimonali" 
ty bcisvgcn the eonient of movenieni education, 
pGrccptual-niotnr programs, and Ihose for the 
handicapped- children. Educators arc now be- 
ginning to identify a much more meaningful 
physical cdueailon pntgram focused im a pro- „ 
grcs^ion of dcvelopriicnial aetivifie?*, coupled 
With concern for each child achieving success' 
by working his own ra|e and according to his 
own needs and abilities. 

The inercasod interest in ihc very young 
child has also led many io reexamine the con- 
iribuiions of motor activity to devclopmeni. 
The value of play is a predominant theme in 
nursery schiHil edyeaiion. However, the focus 
has been on "learning through miivcmcnr* such 
as; exploring, discovering, relating to tMliers. 
sharing,^ developing .ennfidencc and courage. 
Now ther^ is aii added fneus^'Nearning to 
'move Well/' Enlightened, leaders are achieving 
Jbotb goals siuiukaneously when the program is 
carefuliy devaloped and carried out. 

3, The severities have brought an inrrc.. .*d 
interest in Hic third ihrust nf the sixties, tlie 
muhidisciplinary approach, wiih u fcKUs on die 
alTcctivc domain, With a renewed interest in 
the quality of life and a widespread, pnptilar 
interest in the arts, there arc increasing efforts 
to , providc°TTiijfe. opportunities for creative 
dance for children and to improve the quality 
of these programs. Like other motor activities, 
dance, has a movement base. But It also has an 
added d|mensioi\/ one of inner self-expression 
with aeslhetic overtones, usually with rhythmic 
accompaniments " - 

Throughout the country increased interest 
also can be found in integrating various sub-= 
Ject nialler areas around a general eoncept. 
There are programs, for example* in which art, 
miLsic, science, and pliysical education liave 
united to fiKUs on such concepts as balance, 
foreei and direction, to help the child gain cog- 
nitive understandinp through a variety of sub- 
Jeil matter experiences— "Learning through 
movement while loarntng to move," 



Governnjciit and private Anindations have 
e^pitjsswirilieir interest in esiahtisliMig the arts 
as the ctire iif ihe eUNueiiiur> priigrani by iuiuf- 
ing pilot prtijects Called "IMPAC"]" in live 

.cities. (They're li'caied iii Alabama, <)^eg^n, 
Cahfornin, Ohio,' and Pennsvlvaiiid J Here an, 
music, dafiee, and drama have united Xo open 
up new poHsibiliiies for original thinking and 
creative expression .for all children, not just a 
limited few'. Teachers are learning to use the 
art*, as iuiportant nsoJs fnr teaching and dc- 
vclopinii pathways tinvard deeper understand^ 
inu of basic coneepts in ihe academic subjects. 

Today, ^concerned leaders are hiokiug at a 
curriculum in, a *mueh brii^ulcr way tlinn ever 

^before as they exauiine the unique and essen- 
tial, >ei eomplemenUiry, lole of physieal edu- 

, caiii^n iii iiital learning and child development. 
• * * = /.- 

Readers interested in pirr'iuing' fuflher some 
of the thoughts presented in this article may 
by consulting the following resourcesi 

Trctuis in iLlernentftry Srhiiol PhysiCiil hilu^ 
cation, Anierican Association for Health, 
Physical FMueation and Heereaiion,^ 1 20 1 Six- 
leeiUh Street, N.SV., Washii^gton, iXC. 20036, 
1M70, 2N pp. ( ^245-2Si22) M.H* ' 

Rvitih'-Si t-iiti ( I clevision series and manu- 
ai fur K-3). Naiiunal Insiruetional lelevision 
CVnW^r, I'ield Service^. \Uv% A, liUniniingliMi,. 
Indiaiia 4740L Priuiueedjn Ci?i!Suliation with 
AAHPHR, 1^70. 




Filifi LiUips for /ihHii'nfiiry Srhaal Physital 
Eiliiiiiititm, (A series nf tsvenly-four 8nini tech- 
nicoUir lotip tihn cartridges on Basic Move- 
nieni and Fundauieutal Skills). Available Holt, 
Rinehait and SVinslon, 3H3 Muilison Avenue, 
New' York^ New ^'ork. Produced in coopera- 
tion with AAHRER, 

Task Force Children's Dance, Ed, ''Over 
the Country Children Are Dancing.* Vfi»r««/ of 
Hctitth, Physicai Educaiion, Revr^utiotu Oct.* ^ 
1971, pp. 2709. 

CiiitiieUnes f(if (liihireii's i)iinit% American 
Association for Health, MMiysical nducation 
nml Recreation, 13UI 16lh Street, N.W., Wash- 
ingtun, D.C 20036, 1971, 12 pp, (^243- 
251541 SOr. 

Terry, Waller. ''The Impact of IMPACT" 
Siiiurtiiiy R evie h\ Fe b r u a rj 5 , 1972. 

riinelumi,. Betty M. and Hanson, Margie, 
*'SS jui Says the Vuung Child Can't** Motor Av- 
tivity far Kiirly Chfitlhihui. American Associa- 
iiiiii for Health, Physieari^ducaHcin arid Rccrea- 
tiim, I2tn i6ih Street, Washiugtnn, D,C, 

20(116. 1971. i6\pp. (#245-25152) 50f. 



Phys Ed is 
Mavement; 



KATE, R. BARRrrr 



PARliNTS and teachers have 
always known that a child 
need.s to move as a way to 
griiw. l itis need is expressed 
by children as they play. Hut educators^ espe. 
tially those .tn physieal education, have a new 
.awareness of how vitally inipi^rtniu this neetl js 
and of the inipJiCalions it hoklN for all of ele^ 
nientary eilucation. riiis sharj'vned awareness, 
tngether with the new emphasis on the **wlu»le- 
ness" of htiw children iennt, has, thrust physic 
- cal education into a iiew era. r " 

The new era has many charaetcriMicsJ but 
niosLslgnineant is the Idea that physical cduca- 



tioii is, in cssenci;,* a ehlurs movcmeui educa" 
tion—hjs ethu^ntion in and throiigli movement. 
As'^an iiltn, movement eilucatiiin is not entirely 
new. What is new, however, are fresh insights 
Ml to its potential and the enjergini* iniplieaiifjns 
fi?r elementary sehool pfiysieal cducaiion* ' \ " 
- The need for cajefully designed learning cx~ 
perienees ilm^Mgluint a ehiUrs education is now 
fairly ohviotis. Mrire is known about early 
learning as well as the ptissihL' innuenee it niay 
have on later perfiirnianL;e asid life. Although 
the term "early learning" usiially is aHsoeiated 
niore with the presehiHil child, physical edu- 
cators are expanding the idea to ifn Inde all of 
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the d^BenUiy ichOQl y^^l Whctt viewing 
ph^si^ educatlOQ i$ & life^long experience, 
they ^osider the elementary school years a 
be^nning, of fqundatJon, In which; the ehUd 
should jaiinOaifi^ undent^ding of ni6v§- 
ment to be better able to cope with fuiure 
movement demands. This view suggests three 
imerrelated goals: ~ 
- 1. A child should be able to move skiUfu|Iy, 
■ 'He should be efficient and effective in move- 
ifitnt situatloni,' both planned or unexpected, 

2, A child should develop awareness of the 
perionat value of movement. Aho, he should 

' become sensitive to how he feels about hU own 
movement^ as well as the movement of oihcrs. 

3, A child should have knowledge about 
msvement and the prineiples which govern it. 
He should understand how this is applied to 
his own movemehl and that of oihers. 

As physical educators have more clearly 
IdcntiAed these broad goals for elementary 
jghool children^ so have ihey clarified iheir be- 
liefs about children ard education. They view 
the child as an Individual with i.poteniial for 
his own unique development. He is a seeker 
and a doer who learns mo^l effectively when 
the experiences are personally meaningful. He 
has his own ways, ttiti and style of learning. 

A child's education revolves around sueh 
goals as rational decislon-maklngt independence 
In and love of learning, sclf-ldentiiy, sel^ 
acceptance, and self-worth. The /fact thai ehiU 
dreh implement experiences. In a way thai li 
consistent with these beliefs has inflyeneed the 
.difeution of today*S physieiL edueaiion, 
^ The content of physical education Is eon^ 
, sidered movement, with four major eategqricsr 

J , Body, or what the body can db, 

2. Sp^ce, or where the body can move, 
■ 3, Effort, ot howihe body can move. 

4, RdatlonshJpSf or with whom of what ob- 
jects the body can move, • 

Let's look more s^clficalfy at what is hap- 
pehing in terms of these categories. The gen- 



eral aspects of physical /education— gam^/ 
spdrtsVdanee.^and gymnastte remain basically 
the same. T^f differences are In what is occur- 
ring within the speclflc activitl^, fupp^e there 
is a problemi for example, on handling a Mil or 
beanbag using different pans of the hands or 
fei^ (this focuies on the Felat'tonship and body 
,i6ategories of the eontent)^ A group of sjx; and 
f4^en-yeaf-olds may be asked to find out for 
themselves the different ihinp they can do with 
either object. They can be encouraged to seek 
different ways to handle the objects with their 
feel and hands. The experience serves" as^ a 
starting point, a point from which a child and 
his movemeni ptiicntial (in'^thls c^e more 
ipeelflcally rgliled to objeet handrirtg)- will 
grow. After observing carefully what the chil- 
dren actually do^ the teacher can decide how 
best to help each achieve- even more. 

With the same general emphasis, that of 
handling an objects a small group of eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds may be asked to impro- 
vise a game. Their work may focus on improv- 
ing their ability to handle ihe ball with the goal 
of puulng another, player out (this focuses on 
the reiatimis^hip category of the content). In 
their attempts to Improve ball-handltng skllK In 
activities with one or more playerSp the chil- 
dren may decide to work specifieally on ihrow- 
Ing for distance, and accuracy. ThiS' may be 
done fint without a runner and then with one. 
Letimg pupils make their own decisions about 
specifically whaf to do' gives them many op- 
portunities^ for personal involvement In ihe 
learning situation. The more activities they de- 
velop and carry on, the more conirol they gain 
of their bodies. If he iicey^ to, the teacher might 
suggest more challenging experiences. 



In a lessaa hi^^ting the expr^ive qudi^ 
^ of movemeDt, the focus may be on cootr^t^ 
Ing sudden with sustained mo^o^ot whlie 
emphailsng the use of the total body. (this 
focuses on the body and categones), 
Younger children might try to show sudden and 
sustained movements while traveling about a 
spa^ by suddenly jumping to the ground, then 
slowly walking or lowenng their b^ies. Older 
cBildren might refine a S|quence which shows 
clearly an opening and closing action of the 
body while at the same time contrasting sudden 
with sustained movemenis. The teacher, as be- > 
fore* observes, assesses, and plans for the next_ 
set of objectives and activities, 

^ith agility-Qrienied movemeni, children 
might begiii working on the floor, experiment'* 
Ing with different ways to maintain and lose 
their balancCi such as balancing on two hands 
and oTie'fooi7 then rolling over and~rigaifllng=^ 
balance on two knees (this focuses on the body 
aspect of the eonielitr. The children mi|ht be 1" 
ten, elcvehV ereven twelve years old, since this 
Is a fairly difficult concept requiring some 
previous experience. Once versatility and con- 
trol ii gained these movements might be ap- 
plied to different arrangements of small and ^ 
large apparatus^hoops, low hurdles» benches, 
bo^ieSj tables, and balance beams. In so doing, 
the children are further challenged to gain, 
mastery over their bodies in a va^iaiy of >liua- 
tions. Later on these children might fiicus on 
rehning certain movei. For example, can ihs-'y 
move gracefully from a jump to a walk to a 
squat in one fluid movement, r;ather than In a 
series of "jerky movemenis. Sr reusing the use of . 
4ilterf|nt body parts and ihy'ldeu of directional^ 
or level changes would give added. challenge to 
children. ready for It (this now adds i^o space 
aspect of the eonteni and a new dimension of 
the body). 

From these examples certain characteristics 
of ihe phy^leal edueaiion environment are evi- 
dent. First, experiences ate mainly individual- 

^ ized so eaeh child can work at his own rate and 
in ways meaningful to him. This h accom- 

-plished by siruciurin| each experience so that 
it allows for the natural differences among' chil- 
dren. There is no consistent ^'pattern of struc- 
ture** beciuse children's needs differ from liiua- 
tion to situation. Secondly, there arc always 
opporiunitles for children lo make decisions 
regarding their own learning. The type and 
amount of these decisions reneei the teat her% 
understanding of children, movement, and chil- » 
dren learning movement. . - • 

The aciual material or eohteni and the goals 
toward which children are worklrfg make evi- 
dent i jhird characteristic. Lessons tend to be 
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designed around a major movement t^m, such 
as handling an object, eonirasUng sudden wuh 
suilaincd movemenl, mainiainlng ond losing 
balance. Tha more/Specific and potcniialiy in- 
dividual goals for each child emerge as the les- 
^ son or iessoni progrbss. These goals can then, 
be identified in more specific terms (i.e,» be- 
haviorally). Goals such as a specific type of 
throw (overhand throw, tWo-handed under- ^ 
band thfow* and so on) or a specific gymnastic 
move (head stand, forward roll) are no longer 
as impoftant as ends in ihcmselves» but rather 
ibcy arc a part of something much larger which 
relates to a child's abi lit y to adjust his move- 
ments lo dirtWnt situations both prearranged 
and ujiexpeeted. To accomplish thi^ a versatile, 
dextcFous* and leif-directed mover is needed. 
As thd child works within the structure of each 
Experienced thie teacher must HcTpTiim challenge 




himself further, and in so doing help him gain 
greater eontrol over his body. 

tl he concept of progrcHslon is inherent with- 
in all the ideas discussed, provided the child is 
helped to understand himself in relation^ to his 
niovement ptnentiaK The team of the child'and 
the icacher sirivingjogether toward thc^e gords 
has potential for a very exciting and challenging 
si% years, - 

Physical educators arc committed to the im- 
ptirtance that movement plays in a child's edu- 
cation. They are cofnmincd to the goal of skill 
in movement, appreciation of movement, and 
knowledge of movement- as they develop in an 
educational setting of dccision-making, inde- 
^ndcnce, and self-confidence^ A different ap- 
proaoh Is needed from that of the , past if wc 
are to help children become competent in their 
own rtght to take their place in the -world* 
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movement 
education 
challenges 
an 

inner-city 
school 



THERESA RIZZITIELLO 



During the 1970-71 schTOl year we at Y 
have presented the philosophy and utilizec 
niques^of itTovement aijucation.with children f 
ily populated inner-qlty school^ P.S. 134, in C 
York City- Whan we designed our work with 
at P.S. 134, we had a three-fold purpose in 
we wanted to generate a developniental serie 
in movement educotion for a group of highl) 
grade students. Second, w% hoped to show th 
teachers at 134 how they could comfor 
jporate a va rjeQf of rnethods in their existing 
Andliit, we expected to involve York Col 
education students in the program to intrc^i 
teehniques that would enhance their teachlnj 
With the coopefation of the principal* th< 
teachefi the childrenj the students from Yo 
parents of our first graders, we were able to 
a variety of perspectives. Drawing from thes 
fashioned a program to suit the needs and ab 
first graders. The primary concern underlyinj 
■was whether or not the teaching styles would 
and effective when appried to large groups 
with diverse backgrouifds. , 

We decided to approach Arnold Raisncrj 
P.Sr 134, because of his reputation for n 
programs and techniques to individualize ir 
all areas of learning. P.S. 134 is now parttei 
second year of a federal grant for individiiali: 
instruction (IPI)! U is the only school in Qu( 
been select^* Although only a few classes £ 
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mpons^ from the children who, at first overwhelmed by 
tiie freedom and release we offered them, were satisfied to 
mn af breakneck speed. The various sound^ patterns of 
the drum helped elicit appropriate kinesihetie Responses. 

The Saitty Factor 

The only' limitation we placed on the children was the 
uniform response to the catchwDrd "freeze/' The children 
derived pleasure from developing a game from this as 
they assumed a unique body, gose of '*froEen- motion" 
with each call to freeze. They also enjoyed the lack of 
resttictipn they . experienced from barefooted niovement. 

We decided with the children that if soineone collided 
with someone else, he would automatically ^it out for a 
short period of time. In an attempt l6 provide a cduntini 
g^e for the child while he- was on the sidelines, we . 
Suggested that he count to 50 before returning to the^ 
activides: the children's abilities modified the count to ten. 

The Individual's Sense of Self 

When we began/during the mass activities* the children 
were content to move in groups. The individual child was 
unable to relate his ewn body to the surrounding area; he 
did not have the confidence to "do . his own "thing." At 
this age level it is natural for the children to want to be 
in a group. We wanted to direct each child to the point 
where he Would enjoy exploring his own abilities. We 
^md^alIy tailored our activities to this end. 

One^f our techniques Was to p ro v ide en osgh ma teri als 
for each child to have his own piece of equipment For 
Instance, we had as many playground ballsy hoops, ropes, 
and mats as we had children. Each student th^ had the 
opportunity to develop his personal abilities and to respect 
the space of those around him. We purchased « a sheet 
of z^rkskin— m'lWfvinch tU:ck. soft, foamy material— for 
a jioinmal fee, an J rnx tUm large sheet into 2' x 3' pieces 
,to provide a m^t h r every child It is impossible to relate 
the C3icilerae/;' f\m children displayed at tffe opportunity ' 
to^have (hm^ oy^n ttquipment to wotk with. The implica- 
tions vm nmd tci' individuation in teaching and learn- 
ing are unlinired. 

' Awarm^^s of Bu^^iy Shapes : ■ 

Recognising tlie ftead id develop concepts of different 
parts of the body, how they move, and what they can do, 
we planned a series of "movement tasks. Because we were 
continually concerned wUh the need to improve the. 
language level of oUr yr. jnyst^rs, we incbrporated Verbal 
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activities into the lesson. For example, we had the children 
use jum^ropes to duplicate the letters of the alphabet 
-and to translate the shapes into body shapes. At one point, 
we asked the children to try to be "as tall p the Empire 
State Building," Then we realized that some youngsters 
had never heard of it. But we did find that imagery as a 
form of communication had, value in terms- of ^)Oth body 
language and verbal comprehension, ^ 

Development of Manipulative Skill 

Refining gross motor abilities to more delicate mariipu- 
lative ikills is necessary not only in physical education 
activities b^t in the dassroom-as wellj^We-thougbt^that^ 
, this might be .a difficult task. However, we quickly dis- 
covered that the six-year-olds had a high level of skill in 
ball handling. Once again, the problem was not so much 
inVdfki|ig with, the balls, but in helping the youngsters 
to use this equipment to understand the concepts of high- 
km and near-far, and to develop a greater degree of con- 
troL With the challenge of an obstacle course of traffic' 
cones and hoops, they were able to move around. Inland- 
out-of, and underhand over by bouncing anH catching 
with a greater degree of freedom, control, and confidence, 

Invoivemint of York Coilyge Students 

The enthusiasm, exci^mentj arid enerp^ of (he first- 
graders provided a catdlVst for the college students; they 
were^ forced \o become involved. The prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers were_able to work with the 
childrwi on a one-to-on^ ratio. By participating with indi- 

. viduals. Email groups, and the entire class, future teachers 
could sharpen their own awareness of a childl behavior. 
The opportunity for interpersonal relationships helped the 
collea^tu^^nt to develop his own sensitmtles to the 
younpter and hir perceptions of the worla! The Ydrk 
College students were constantly impressed by the amoury 

*of physical energy they needed to keep up with the six* 
year-olds. 

As a result of the variety of activities and the demands 
of the childreny the ^tential teachers were stimulated 
to invent additional tasks to challenge the youngsters. 
Through their involvement in this, program the young 
'adults increased their awareness of the value and fun 
inherent In learning through movement and self-discovery. 
In addition, it was rewarding to see them recognize the 
Important connection between the physical educator , and 
' the classroom teacher in Interwcavil^ the' development 
of the child's cognitive 'and motor abilities,^ * , 
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The Etostresm Tminr and MoYtinent EdiMtlon 

Throughout ■the-propam, the classroom teacher, Linda 
^ PHq, was an active panicipant and sup^rter. She helped 
Identify Individual temperaments, ^backgrounds, and de- 
velopment of the children in the class. With her c^pera- 
lion wfe^were also able to determine whether or not there 
was a direct correlation and carryover between the chil- 
dren's /learning accomplishments and developed self- ' 
confidence in the gym and in the classroom. There is 
tfsualiy no sure way to determine the degree of insight and 
understanQing that the classroom teacher develops in' re-, 
lation to a program being conducted by a group of college 
people who come Into the elementary school twice a week. 
We were fortunate to receive an unsolicited piece of posi- 
tive feedback in the form of an articfe that Miss Klc wrote 
for rtie March issue^of the PS. J 34 PTA Bulletin: this 
^rtielc, }A\%\ Pile described various aspects of the program 
and revealed ^^eat sensitivity to and appreciation for the 
aims of ©yr^project. ^ V 

e t . . it has been ■found that children who 'do not have 
e?£perlances using their bodies and muscles are ©ftcff at , 
a disadv»itage In the cfassroom. The child who has a 
solid baekground in mi^icv development will in tura 
be a more cohipetent a^d €om|^letily functioning human 
being. ... ' ^ li . • \ 

Another asset to this program is that the child be^ 
comes aware of his capabilities without feeling he is the 
least capable one In the class. He learns that different 
people are Mod at dlfforaht things^ Since there is no 
^et standart,^ child is fliore wiUjng to^^a^^^ his weak- 
ness. Furthermore, he is not ovqrwhelmed by his lae^^- 
of ability. 

FuturtPlins ^ 

Before our year's pilot project was completed, we began 
to develop insights Into whtre. we have been and where 
we hope to go. Wa have been intimately involved in an 
often exhilarating^ often frustrating learning experience., 
The^eager ptoicipatlon and warm welcome of the children 
have been a constant sotirce of regeneration for us. Ofi 
'bur bi-weekly visits it was always difficult for us to know 
exactly whq^t the-mood of the class would, be; sometimes 
even the classroom teacher could not predict what would 
happen. This is part of the continuing challenge of teach- 
ing at the elementary school level. 

J We recognize the need to focus on eve^y opportunity 
- / to increase the language development of these youngsters 



and we hope to share our observations and questions with 
the speech specralists in the sdhooU In addition, we have 
seen many examples of how the child ^ith a naturally high 
ener©^ level, often mislabeledV"the disruptive child," can 
be dire^d' through appropriate learning experiences to 
channel this energy to productive ends. 

The encourapment and interest of the parents of the 
children pafticipating in the program, coupled with . the 
continued support of those at P.S* 134, have further stimu- 
lated us to commit ourselves to expanding the program 
in the 1971-72 school year. With the funds that the prin- 
cipal has already allocated, we plan to purch^e additional 
equipment. We hope to be able to exp^e more children 
toahe pro-am as well as to eontinue to work with the 
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same group of youngsters that was involve'd last year. We 
have bien asked to present workshops for classtoom teach- 
ers in the surrounding sehb^ol distriqt so that they can 
become skillful in presenting similar programs in their 
own schools. We have even begun to bring' movement 
education activities tp i;pre=klndefgarten children in' a 
nearby day care centerFpfogram. • 

On a broader scslef we have interested thej NSW York 
City Board of Education and the City- Wide Supervisors 
«in Physical Education in our program, .^e are conducting 
a series of workshop seminars so that movement education 
can spread different areas of New York City! In this^ 
way,-^we hope to be insfruhiental in bringing more mean» 
ingful and challehging experiences to meet the complex 
needs of over .600,000 New York City youngsters. □ 



games & 
humanism ^ 

Humanisni has become a house- 
hold word— or at least a schoolhousu 
word. Physical educators are being 
challenged eonstantly to reexamine 
^their philpsophy. goals, values, and 
curwculums^ in relation to the ^ broad 
humanistic goal'of optimum develop- 
ment fop the individual. The cur- 

: rent literature and materials deultng 
with elementary scKool physical edu- 
cation place heavy emphasis on games 
and competitive experiences at vary- 
ing levels of complexity. Is humanisrii 
compatible with a competitiye games 
empha^s? It can be if we are willing 
to relinquish some of our sacred 
ideas about games for children. ^ 

A revised approach to teachmg 
games in^hysical education has bjen 
under empirical rnvestigatlon at the 
Teacher Education Center for Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education at 

^ the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro, North Carolina since 
197 k Experimentation with differ- 
ent approaches to games was influ-v 
enced by two- convictionsv First, the 
impact of humanistic principles can 

- no longer be ignored dv be given only 
lip servifce. Secortf^that impact ne- 

^ cessltaies such c^«es as those dis- 
cussed, here. 

ImpUcatloiii^of Aumanisnl 

. Th^ implications of current hu- 
manistic educational principles in re-^ 
lation to the teaching of games in 
physical education necessitate new 
approaches, ' For example, if each 
child should be respected as a unique 

/ -individual, capable of learning in his/ 
her own style "and ai his/her own 

^ rate, it is inconsistent to persist in 
the practice bf:^(l) selecting one 
game for a ' whole class or group; 

* thereby assuming that all children in 
that group are able to *c©pe equally 
well with the^ physical, intellectual, 
social and emotional demands of that 
|ame on thaf day ^r C2) designing 
game situations in which the lai-gcr, 
stronger, ^ quicker, or more verbal 
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child dominates ihe'situaiion and thus 
becomes our barometer of success, 
i The change elicited ty /the ac- 
ceptance .of humanistic tenets is dy- 
namic. H&weyur, the role game^.,plny 
in a childV education must be viewed 
withip the context of the contempO' 
rary teaching learning environment 
rather than the confcxi of sports and . 
athletics in ^.ociety. Children's nclivi^ 
lies in reeredtion programs, ^ LitUe 
League, Y, intramurals," recess, and 
oiheT patternsv which are voltmtary 
arc not gemane to a discussion of 
games within the framework of a re- 
quired physical education program in 
the elementary' schooK 

In the past, observations of chil- 
dr^en playing. games in physical educa- 
^on classes generutcd several persist- 
cnt questions; 

1 , In addition. to the physical skills 
neededi can the children cooperate, 
collaborate, and make decisions so 
that the game is satisfying for all 
participants? 

2. why do some game situations 
seem to foster, \n^>mv children, ir- 
rationaL excitabla^. behavior that re- 
sults in an unproductive contribiuion 
to the game outcoif^e, or a tearful 
exit from the game b cnuse ''I don't 
never get my kick"? 

3, SVhy does the game siiualion " 
Kcem to foster, for siuue children, a 
heightenedM^wareness of mistakes^ — 
their own and others'? 

4. Why do some children always 
have to be coaKed to play? Why do, 
^ome children fiiid excuses not to 

.play? = ^ ■ ^ ' 

5/"What is being learned in the 
game? Is it important to learn? Are 
velf-conCepis improved? . Are inter- 
? personal relationships enhanced? 

The search for_ /answers to sCieh-,, 
questions jsiorcing us to cimfy what 
is rneant by a humanUtic position and 
to identify an approach to games in 
the elementary school which is con- 
sistent with that ^position. Learning^ 
to parficipatc cfTectively and pur-' 
posefully in games should be a vital 
part of every child^s education. To 
implement this belief so that the ex- 
perience is personally meaningful re- 
quires n dIfTerent approach to the 
leaching uf games. 



First, skills derived from specific 
sporis^are not really ho important for 
eleme^ntary school children to learn^ 
The chest pass, the finger volley, the 
knee trap, the inside of the foot drib- 
ble, and oilier specific game-oriented 
skills are not generally uscfurto chiN 
dren, especially in game situations 
which are unpredictable and which 
continuously change. The practiee of 
isolated skills is not adequate prepa- 
raiion for the detrtanfe of a gam^ 
Consequently, a more comprehensive 
definition of skill and a difTerent ap- 
proach ^ to ieachmg game skills is 
warranted. Learning experiences myst 
be based on an analysis, of total . ^ 
moyenicnt demands of various ganies. 
The progression of experiences is de- 
signed to lead to the development of a 
skillful mover, one who possesses 
."'versatility and dexterity in his ability 
to move I . . .in movement situa- 
. lions that are both planned and un- 
expected/'' . , * - 

The second significani thesis is that 
there, are many .possible game forms. 
The possibiiities. which far exqgcd - ■ 
^ what is suggested/ hi thc-^literanirer-^:^ 
offer teaehers^ many difTerent educa- 
tional avenues for children's experi- 
ences in the learning of games. , 
rh-me^^ forms fall into two = distinct 
Af\v ^ruad eaiegories: pre-deternwml , 
. ; ^ The gamQS in both caie- 

^onuT have structure, but the. sirue-^ ' 
ture is determined in different ways 
aiid ai different stages in the chil- 
dren's experience. * 
' * The eommqn form of-ihe pre-dB- 
ttrmineti g^mG is the traditional or 
conventional game selected by the 
teacher from: any df the available re- 
sources ^qr from experience, and 
taught to the'children exactly as orig- 
inally conceived. Hundreds of games 
fall into this category and they have 
fi'een jised for eons to meet the needs' 
of everybodv. _ 

Ori^iml games^are^thc creation of 1 
the teacher and/or th'^rchjldren and 
are not found in any lite"ratu^rc>j;hey 
may be designed in any of three way^i^^^ 
Teacher desiuned^ The teacher Ut- 
' erally makbs up a game which is de- % 
signed in relation to the particular sit- 
uation^ and the teacher's objectives^ 
for those students. - 
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A Nc# Look at (iame Skills and 
GHme forms 

A new approach to the meaning of 
games Suggests two significant theses. 
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; ? icrate^ up a game.; The 

taabhgr inay M 
y By Vpiarinii^ for the us^^^ 

types of : equipment,: appropriaie 

safety ruleSj ' and/or fkill patterns. " ^ 

After > such limliaiion^ ^.are imposed, 
; : the teaeher can let the children de- 
pJcide such things as numb^ 
;;J:mles fo^ continuing, and 

fi scoring; boundaries; and other jen- 
K eral rules., A second altertiative with- "' - 

in thli^cheme, is* for the teacher and 
'i? chiidreh together in c © ^ 

£ gaftie; The te&her guides the -discus- 

■ V suiting game is, a product of .. ^ ■ 
in cision making by teacher and chil- . 

dren, - - \ - ' ' ' ' 

\ Child designed^ i / ■ ; 

J game is a creation ^of one or moire 
: : chiidBin and resulting structures ; 
4 reflect the decisions .made solely by . 
f the' child^ T^e teacher plays an ^ - ■ ''M 
5 important role in hel^^ /'F 
I identify the* decisions they must make,. - . 

. Safety is a primary consideration: /? 
- The child designed game is unique 
' ^n thatj in the beginri . ' - 

^ structure is completely uriknown in . % > 

teacher and children. j . 5 

For'a variety of reasons^ both pre7 , ; 
^ -de tenTfined and original games ._, J""' ^ I 

heed to be modified, Evaluation of ■ ^. 

the game being playerf may reveal 
"■ that there Is too. much inactivity^ for / ' 

the majority or too much dominance / 
^ by one or two players, the rtiles seem /. * 
; inappropriate for iHefchildren's*'stages/ > * / ' J^v' 

of development, or the boundarJe^ 

may inhibit the flow of Jhe game^ ' 
: The ieapher must \ decide whelhier 

the^modification i^ to be the resoon- . . ^ 

V sibility of the teacher, the tpacher/and t ^ 

■ children, or the children alone.^^^ ^ . . • " ' ! ; ' 

■ Finally, all forms ^ of gam^s . canu^— ^ 
be dsed to emphasize varying degrees ' ^ . ^ ^ 

of relationship to the tradiSoiral team , ^ 
. and individual sports. Thref'empha- ^ 
ses rfre possibles (1) tho^garne may be . * 

V related directly to a specific game or ^ — 

sport; (2) the game may a cbmbi^ ' ;\ 

nation of more than one conventional * 
game or sport; (3) the game may be ^ 

o very non-specific, containing ^ ele- ^| 
ments of severaV games such as dodg- , ; 

' ing, intercepting, off-?balance catch- « 
ing, and passing to soaces. . 
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ExperitnentaUoti witfi- Gmiea 
TeacKiiig ' = 

TTie ilftmatives available for game 
farmsj a more .dynamic perspective 
of game, skills, the belief that games 
in the elementary school should be a 
valid experience for each child, and 
the belief that ail children have the 
right to succeed and to progress, a; 
their own rate resulted in a four-^ear 
. examination of implementing some of 
the aforemeniiohed ideas fn physical 
educaiiori classes for elementary 
school children. Particular concern , 
centered on sustaining children's nat- 
ural interest in games* Imprpving 
skills in games playv and being con- 
sistent with the educational beliefs 
which reflected humanism, 

All of the experimentation report- 
ed here has taken place at the Teach- ■ 
er Education Center, for Elementan^ 
School Physical Education at the Uni- 
- versity of North Carolina in Greens- 
boro. While children in all six grades 
have been invqwed to some 4egree, 
• the focus has befen on^tades Ave and 
six. Original game forms and a non- 
speciflc direction *were emphasised 
' because such procedures were con-" 
sistent with thd Center's philosophy 
and that of the elementaryjschool in- 
volved (Julius. L Fous)^ Elementary 
'School in Greensboro) /The teacher/, 
child and child designed games which 
evolved came fFSm classes in which 
the learning experiences were plan- 
ned to elicit versatility in a variety 
of constantly, changing situations. The 
climate for learning^ was structured 
'to^ allow individuals to work at their 
' aWn rate, to feel free to -make mis- 
takes in the projess of becoming 
more skillful* and to become increas- 
ingly independent as learners. Tnher- 
" - ent in this environment^was the op* 
portunity for -decision making and 
choice of alternatives by the students. 
The following findings suggest yi\% 
^ ' "lidity ' due to consistency . of occur- 
" r^nie anrf the faci that ^some of the, 
literature substantiates the findings^' 
Through grade six* the majority of 
children seem to: 

1. choose ; cooperative situutions o^ 
an. early devylopmental stage, in which 
the lmprovement.#of skill is a prime jn- 
tcrest and the partner is used for his/ 
^ her usefulness toward that goal. 
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2, choose to play a garge which per- 
mits^the use of more ^ than one ball 
(two players, two balls). ' ^ 

3, choose small groups (rarely more 
than four) and to seek others of simi- 
lar ability. , When chndren'mix abilities 
by choice, they show a tolerance for the 
differences and usually design a game , 
which pce^mmodates the variations in 
skill, * ' 

4, m^ke rules sometimesi somelinies 
npt; but they will bend the rules when ' 
needed to make the game work. 

5, give the game a name only if 
asked tp. They may use the name of a 
known game even if resemblance to that 
gkme is it*emote. More often, they will 
use the deritent to name the ^me,i e,g. 
"the striking game." ' ■ 

6, be self-oriented* A game of four, 
is often no more than two twos. With 
younger children, a group of threes is , 
really three ones. , 

7/ keep score bhlT^hen asked to. If : 
they score at all, there is a" tendency to 
score by subtraction: ^(Start with 12 
points: if you misSryou iose-a point.). 
If they start to keep score, they often 
forget to keep up with it. With or with- 
out a score, they, rarely announce a 
winner, 

? 8 be concerned mainly with- making 
tho gam| '*work" so all dan participate. 

The foregoing observations have\ 
been made on a select group of chiU 
dren, most of whom would be classi- 
fied as disadvantaged in terms of 
soclo-^economic background and op- 
portunity. The possible influence of 
this social background may be im- 
portant to" the interpreiatipn of the ' 

'findings, \ , 

In search for answers about : the 

.role of games in the physical educa- 
tion program of an elementary school, 
we mustd jr try continually to gain: 
deeper insight into the' nature of 
games and to analyze t^e demands-^^f 
-the games ori the players; (21 
give e^c/i child ample opportunity to 
becoTne competent in games play and 
to enjoy playing^ai his/her level; (3) 
give each child a basis for choice that 
does not reflect constant failure; (4^) : 
continue to try "to gain insight into. the 
child's point of view. 

The concept of humanism has the 
potential to give new direction to the 
teaching of ganics in the elementary 
school physical education program. 
It will mean new approaches, new • 
methods, new expectations, new les- 
son plans.^It can foster a new concept 
regarding sport in education. It is an 
idea which requires work— a good 
one if you*re willing to work it put. Q ^ 
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QSt^l^F^f P^s^ decades ^edueators 
Ipij^M? ill levels have bicbme increasingly 
S?^epSc§nied with cre^ the class- 

V;;^ rbomrki p^rt pf the teaching and learn- 
'>iingripVoc€ss. Efforts toward enhancing 
^[^Ihe^ development individual creativ- 
Ift^vi^' within the scope of the daily educa- 
te^tionil ^ proeess have, been, more arid 
|&; more, directed - toward the elementary 
S*> l^veU This IS logical because the fint 
|5S,r few yeai^ of exposure to forniareducp ■ 

tion can make the difference between'a 
^£^^younpter who allocs himself to exam- 
" vl ine his learning " environ nient with a 

probing, questioning mind arid one who 
^ settles for or even demands rote learn= 

irig for the duration of his ^ticational 

experience* ^ . . ■ '.^ 

AM aieai of subject matter taught 
\ on the elementary level bave^been care- 
^ ftjUy reviewed by educators to deter- 
- mine where and how tnaterials can be 

most effectively . taught usirig the new 
^ "creativity enhancing techniques*" some- 
I - times referred 'to as problem solving 

techniques! This is^ all well and good, 

but it. seems that iri some instances we , 

have, as a result,i^put the cart before the 
' horse— making for diffleult, uphill 
: learning." ' / 

: ' Let us examine this idea in terms of 
^ J physical education on the elemintary . 
^^S^ leveK It has always been assumed that 
■ theTtriost desirable outcome of physieal 
) f education Is a person who can and does"^ 
$ - play several sports well* or dance well* 
1":- or perform weir J the. area of gym- 
4 vi n make a lot of noises about 

5"vW W^ of leisure time, a sound 

to] m^ in a s^u rid body* ; and a number 
KKbjttther equally fine educatiqnal out- 
\ 1 fact remain i* however, that 

\ ^ our pieture of the truly physically edu- 

cated' mari Js one who is sueceisful in 
?^gsorne;type of athletics, even if it is only 
fftvyoo a weekend or evening basis. ^ per- 
ifev son who can participate actively and 
Lsucces^fully in athleticsVas a vocation 
HoF avocatio^^ is likely living a fuH, vig- 
V iorous, and healthy' life. That sounds 
4Hke an e otjtceme. ' 

■^^v '^ But at this^int we ^eally start to . 

get things turned around. These are ' 
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desirable Ibng-jerrft, specific outcomes 
for a physicar education program. We 
then loak at the elementary physical 
education progwm and set up, If not 
on pa^r at least in oiyr attitudes and 
ideas, some dangerous preconceptions 
atioui physical education. In a program 
of elementary" physical education de- ^ 
signW to enhance creativity^ precon- 
■ceptioifl^ are not only danfirous, they 
are downright subversive.^ When we 
start working with early ; elementary 
children, despite our creative inten-. 
tions, we have already detemnned that 
the desirable outcome of physical ^u- 
cation is to be able to perform a set 
of specific skills. As a, r^ult, .^every 
miovement exploration ' is designed, 
Consciously or unconsciously, to -lead 
up to these specific skills. For example, 
exploration activities with ^ a ball are 
always done with the idea of develop- 
ing ball handling skills and, uHimately, 
ball" handling gamirf— :team iports. Ex- 
plorations with mats automaticallyi we 
think^ must lead toward formal gym- 
nastics skills. In the /pnf . run this is a 
positivi outcome. It isValso only one of 
severai possible positive outcomes/ 
^ Unfbrtunatelyt as soon as the teacher 
or program director sees movement ex- 
ploration only as a means of leading up 
to specific skills, he unconsciously elim- 
inates mpny exploratory tangents, which 
would be challengmg, pleasant, and 
enriching experiences. If we are always 
teaching toward some preconceived 
specificity, we have lost the basic ptir- 
pose of "education for creativity— dis- 
covering, new and interesting Juxtapo- 
sitions olT known materials. As a result^ 
physical education becomes nothing 
but education for sports and athletics 
rather \than a means of education and 
"^of reinforcing ' learning through the 
physical sensory mechanisnjs. 

Creativity really means an individ- 
ual locking at aspects of an activity or. 
situaUon in a way that he never 
thought of bifofp. To 'allow this to oc- 
cur, we must give the child the oppor- 
tunity to actually look at lall the 
aspects. It may be a ^ shock to some 
that a child may think pf/something 
in relation to a given situation that we 
had riot thought af previously. If our 
teaching pattern has a specific pre- 
conceived outcome, then that child's 
response is incorrect and therefore un- 
successful for him. If we are 'honestly 
trying to encoura|f creative movement 
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exploration,^ thai^ new responsii is riot 
only correci — it is iupiriorr - ; 

V ' By patterning all.our dSucational ac» 

■ tivities with desirable "adult" outcomes; 
in mind^ we limit our ability to really 
educate our children phyiically and 

'otherwise; A truly ed^eatid person is ^ 
one who is willing to explore situations 
and make or withhold value ju'dgments . 
about those situations based on dn in- 
tilligent synthesis of .all possibihlties 
(or as rnany as he can det|rmine at a 
given time). If his educatio'Aal prc^ess ^ 
has always, been geared to a 4ifflited 
exploration leading clearly to specific 
ends, his own evaluation of situations . 
with which he^must be able to, grapple., 
is going to ^e limited. Whatever prob- 
iem solving he does , will inyolye only 

, those^ obvious aspects which can be 
found easily^ \ 

^ TBy always thinkirig of specific skills 
as the major oUtcbme . of physical edu- 
cation, wfe often lead up to arid get . 
hurig up on the sultimaff specific skill* 
We practice it, perforni^ it, and nag 
about'' the correct way to d6 it until 

.^the activity^ has been destroyed for 
those who cannot achieve success in 
that, particukr skill at that pariicuiar 
time. /Wt^n this lack of success be=^ 
comes frequent, a^ it does for many 
Children, we have destroyed physical 
activitier for them, father than creating 

, potentially truly physically educated 
people who can ^^njoy indulging in 
movement as a means* of 'developing* 
their own mental and physical QblHtles. , 

' As^ a result of a lack ot successful 
physical educational experiences, w^ 
haye a 'Series, of generations of people 
who know, thto^ ought to participate in 
some kind of\ptivity but hate it be- 
cause the/,neverhad any success at.it. 
These people see\phyiicar education . 
mei^ely as training for athletics arid not 
as a means of enlarging their own cdin- 
municative abilities or their sensitivity. 
to their environment and to one . an- 
other. Many students who come to 
creative rhythmic activities come will- 
ingly, work themselves vigorously for 
an hour— with great glee— but hate 

, "PE" because they do not Teei success^ 
ful or mentally challenged in the typi- 
cal "specific skill" atmosphere in the 
elementary school physical; education 
class. In other words, they are fre- 
quently not able^ to perform well and 
they are also bored, ^ ^ 

\yHat is needed is. an elementary 
physical education program which al- 
lows students io discover movement as „ 
movehient; allows movement and the 
kinesthetic sense to be a t^-.^^s of 
enhancing and enriching academic 
learning; and allows movement to be 

. recoinized as a rheans of communica- 
tion. f^oyement should be experienced ^ 
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^^^?#ye^ ji^iWe^^w so that thf ehlld 
Ms an ojpportunity to move every way 
he ^ can, rather than make only those 
ra^er limited movements required in 
ipecifle sports or dance ^kills. This 
would allow for individual suceess as 
well as making movement olasses more 
"interesting. 

For example* one always thinks of ? 

- physical education as being Involved 
with strength, agility, flexibility, etc. Our 

• .bodies, however, are equipped with a 
sensory mechanisjji called kiriesthesii 
and an in telleetual involvement with 
this sense whiclf allowi a communiQa- 

- tive ability calleH, empathy to function. 
Through these two devices— kinesthesis 
knd dfipathy~the (|uman body can ac- 

^tually learn through movemerit. The 
child ean learn through physical move- 
ment' how ]t would feel Jor the wind 
to blow a piece of paper; how the 
ocean waves undutate* swell, and curU 



how softly fog creeps. This kind of 
movement experience can make words, 
experiences, and environments more 
meaningful, Much, of our communica- 
tion is gesturep, which reinforces what 
we are saying, Why then shculdn'f ges« 
turev a perceptual motor activityg be 
used as a means' of increasing aware- 
ness arid understanding, ^ means of 
reinforcing our total learning process— 
physica! edycation in the most literal 
sense? . 

Movement experiencus should be fun 
and challengini^ both physica!ly and 
mentally. The challenge comes easily 

,wheh children are asked to solve move- 
ment probleiTis that involve thought 
processes. It becomes fun and creative 
when the child , discovers that he can 

' make a correct and successful reipohse 
even if it is not the same as his neigh- 
bor's. Once the child has had an op- 
portunity to discover the multitude of 



ways he can move his body and why 
it move^ as It does, when he finds ■ 
movement a means of learrilng and 
communication m well as a diseiplihe, 
it can be usfed successfully as a means. 

, of reinforcing many aspects of his edu- 
^cation. Then he will be prepared to. 
analyze and solve the movement prob* ♦ 

' lems presented by ; specific activity - 
skills. He. will then feel confldent in his 
own movement ability and" will be able 
to determine the^actiyities in which he 
has the most interest. Finally, he will 
have experienced success within physi» 
cal education and will hot walk away 
from it, or dread the fact that he must 
participate in ^PE;'^ He. will; in fact, 
have t)ie horse before the cart, "using 
movement as a means of reinforcing- 
his education and his own self-image. 
Ultimately he will be ready to add 
specific movement skills to his educa- 
tion as well, . " . Q 
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'^Sian cutler Jr. leaches physical edu- 
cation in the Port Washington (New 
York ) Public Schools, 



Repfinttd from jQurnal of HwaUh, Physical 
V Educmiofi, Recreation, April 1974. 



. In reeent years, nonpaded ele- 
mentary school instruction has be- 
come increasingly popular because of 
refKDrts, studies^ ^nd readings that in- 
dicate thai nongraded programs have 
certain advantages over graded pro- 
grams. = Graded and nongraded 
programs may be appraised by comr 
paring the characteristics initially 
built into each and thus differentiat- 
ing one from the other,^ 

glided Orginl^tlon 

Typically, the graded school is 
characterized as follows: , (1) the 
class is taught as a whole; the teacher 
teaches the same thing tp all of the 
children in the class at the same 
tim&. (2) The course of study is care- 
* fully planned in detail for each grade. 
(3) Children are seen as making a 
set rate of progress throughbut the 
course of study. The rate of progress 
in each grade is.determined by experi- 
ence ai one which is suitable to the 
majority of nontial children In each 
gr^dei (4) Grade levels signify defi- 
nite achievement levels, (5) In- 
dividual differences are reduced as 
much as possible in each classroom.^ 

Nongridid Orginlzition 

Perhaps the ceritral theme 'of non- 
gradedness is expressed by Goodlad 
and Anderson* *'The Nongraded ; 
School is designed to implement a 
theory of continuous pupil progress » 
since the differences cannot be sub- 
stantially modifled, school structure 
must facilitate the^ continuous edu- 
eatiohal progress of each. pupil. Some 
pupils, therefore^ will require a long- 
er period of time than others for 
achieving certain learnings and at- 
taining certain developmental lev- 
els."?- In nongraded classes the 
emphasis is on the child's responsi- 
bility for the direction of his pro- 
-am. The child is encouraged to 
develop activities in his^own areas of 
interest^- with* the cooperative .plan- 
ning of the teacher.^ Regarding 

' - John h Goodlad and' Robert H, Ander^ ; 
son, Thf Nongraded Elementary School ^ 
New, York, .Burlinghame^ Harcourt, Brace 
and Worid^Inc, 1963, p. 58. 

" Jamts Francis Lindiey, "A ^tudy of ■ 
Proviklons for Meeting Individual Di^er^ 
ences through Graded School 'Organlzay 
lion.*' Doctoral Dissertations Univ. of Cali- 
fofniai Berkeley, 1966. ' 
^^^^Gdodlad and Anderson, op, e7/i, p. 
52^53. ' . ' . / 

' Bernice J, Wolfson, "The Promise of 
Multittge Grouping for IndJvid^ah'z^ng In- 
struction"* Tlis Elementary School J ottrnaL 
April 1967, p. 355, 

: 'IB;.. " ■ r 



evaluation, Goodlad and Anderioff 
iuggest that **what Is needed to re- 
place the system of grade horrtis is 
a system of more fluid :child«deveIo^ 
ment .notms. In which eaih child's 
reactions represent a separate sta» 
tistieal universe and |n which nor- 
malcy has prim'Arlly an Individualized 
meaning,"*^ ^ 

In spite of the fact, that many 
Fchools and school systems are trying 
fresh and^ novel ways to Jm piemen t 
their physical education programs, 
there is evidence to indicate .that 
many. elementary school physical edu- 
cation prbp'ami remain typically 
graded. Mmston states, **Most cur= 
riculums in. physical education seem . 
to be singleminded, predetermmed,' 
and rigidly fixed in their distribution 
over the year, , * . There is no . 
relation between tfiTs structure and 
the perforTfnance status of so many 
varying students*- Mosston also com- 
ments that in physical education it is 
common to hear the ■. teacher . com- 
plain about, the failure of the class 
to reach' the standard of performance 
presumably suited for that grade level. 
This complaint is rather common in 
school* and Is, no doubt, a result of 
rigid acceptance of graded materials J 
In addition* many of the cun'eni text- 
books on physical education ^continue 
to characterize prpgrams in the tra» 
ditional graded sense, where all chil- 
,dren of a certain age or grade. level . 
receive instruction based upon the 
characteristics of the so-called aver- 
age of the group. 

A recent study cqmpares the rela- 
tive effectiveness of ^aded and non- 
graded physical education programs 
for boys in grades 4-6,. While the re- . 
sultsi indicate no significant differ- . 
encek between the groups in, body 
imageNand attitude toward physical 
education, there are significant re-* 
suits for the. nongraded group Mn 
physical fltnesSj motor ability, and 
soccer skills.'' 

The following is a conceptual 
model , of a non^'aded physical edu- 
cation program presently being con- 
ducted at the Flower Hill Elementary 
School in Port Washington, ' 

^Goodlad end Anderson, op. cit,, p, 105, 
" Muska Mosstonl Teaching Physical 
Educailon, Columbus, Ohio-^ Charles E, 
Nfernll PubHshing Gompany, f966, p. 13?. 
V Mbid. p; 36. 

* Charles Stanley Cutler Jr,, "A Com- 
pari.^on of Attainment of Selicrad Physicni 
Education Objectives in Graded and Non^ 
grnded Physical Educatidn," doctoral dis* 
sertatiojn. New. York University, 1972. 
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A Conciptuil Model of the Flowtr Hill Nonpidid .Physloil EAicatlo^ Program 

(Lsvili 4-6^yeirs) 



Wie of the Teaeher and the Learner 

Policy StQt€ment 

: Each' learner, in GOnjunction with 
the teacher; efjtabliihei the objectives 
he will , pursue: . , 

Rationale - , 

• 1. Learning is a personal and in- 
dividual matter. 

2. Learning takes place more ef- 

- tively if the learner actively partici= 
pates in selecting and setting the goals 
of learning and in planning ways to 
attain them. 

3. The teacher shoulfl aim tpward 
developing self^regulated behavior 
which Ir dictated by independent 
thought and decision on the part of 
cTach learner. . 

Implementation 

L The teacher and learner jointly 
determine the level and nature of his 
activity. 

2. Learners are encouraged to pur- 
sue tasks related to interests they 
have developed. 

.3. Learns in the primary grades 
are encouraged to participate in de- 
cision making. : ^ 

\ ' Instruction 

Policy Stafements 

1. Learning opportunities are pro- 
vided on the basis of individual needs, 
interests, and abilities. 
> 2i Learning opportiinities are paced 

- so that each child, with guidance; is 
able to progress in relation to his 
own rate of development. 

■ Rationale. 

L The most effective leaFning oc- 
curs when opportunities are provided 
It the agproprlate time in a child's 
development. 

2/ Children differ in their rates of 
learning, and furthermore* the same 
child prop'esses at different learning 
fates in different learning situations. 
' 3: In .addition to individual differ- 
ences, intra-individual ^ differences 
. exist in which there are traU-to-trait 
differences in the same individual. 



Implementation 

1. A longitudinal view of the pro- 
grami In whieh the learner is restrict- 
ed only by ability or interest, not by 
age or grade level, replaces the paded 
concept which Implies that bodies of . 
content may be identifleci for a par- 
ticular age or pade,^ 

% The program is designed to help 
the learner build desired learnitiig 
upon desired learning, in continu- 
ous, sequeritial fashion.^ The slow^ 
learner is provided mcre^ time to 
achieve B pvea task, while the fast 
learner is also allowed to proceed at 
his own rate to the extent , of his 
ability. ' 

3. In addition, to choice of an ac- 
tivity, the learner determines how he 
will participate in the activity. For ex- 
ample, he can participate Individu- 
ally, developing andjmproving skills; 
he can participate in small jroups on 
skill development or playlrjg in lead- 
up games;, and he can participate In 
the lar^ group activity, playing the 
sport. V . 

4. The learner has available several 
Instructional arrangements. He may 
select a contract arrangement. In 
which the teacHer has pre-determineW 
the nature and exterit^of the content 
to be covered. He may select an ar- 
rangement in which recbrd keeping 
6f qualitative or quantitative per- 
formance Is maintained. The leampr 
also has available instruction^ aid in 
the teacher, - high school student 
teachers, sixth year student helpers, 
to^ald in the development of objec- 
tives. ^ V 

^ Organization . 

Poiicy Statemenis 

L The prd^am is organized to 
facilitate the continuous and cumu- 
laiive learning of each child, 

2, The program Is organized so 
that alternate learning activities are 
avuilable to the learner, and oppor- 
tunitrcs within these activities to pro- 
gress at" different rates and work at 

^ different levels of ability^ 

Raiionale 

1 . Learning Is a gradual pr^css 



which occurs over long.^periods of 

time. . \ -'' 

2. A learning situation appropriate 
for one iearner may not be appro- 
priate for anothefp. ' 
. 3. Every child needs, froin. the- 
point of view of both efficient learn- ; 
ing and healthy development of per- 
sonality,^ a curriculum In which he 
can succeed. ^ 
Implementation 

1. *^.The curriculum is expanded to" 
include as many activities as possible. 

2. Choice within choice. (See in- 
struction #3, #4). 

3. A mixed curriculum is used 
whenever it is possible. 

■ 4. All units of activity are open- 
ended. Although some content is re- 
quired, the amount of time the learn- 
er must remain in that unit of activity 
is flexible and optional. The interest ^ 
and ability of the child are the mam 

'^s^eierminants . ■ 
^5. Full use is made of teaching as- 

\ si stance, especially high school stu- 
\dents and sixth year students^ 

\ ^ Evaluation for the PuFpose 
V of Reporting Pupil Progress 

Pdlicy Statements 

i\ The adequacy of each child's 
progress is an jndivldual matter. 

2:\ The leyaluatlon of learning 
should recognize individual differ- 
' ences -in the, learner. It should 
purposeful, continuous, and Informa- 
tive for both Itudent and parent. 

- Rationale . 

Each jchild is seen as a separate 
learner with heeds and potentialities 
at variance with those of all other 
. children. 
Implementation 

\ . A longitudinal growth. picture Is 
-constructed in which each child's 
achievement can be presented without 
need for recourse to grade norms. 
* 2. The learner assists in the de- 
velopment of the progress report. 

3. Tn his. evaluation of the student, 
the tfiacher |ives prominence to in- 
' dividual pupil conferences, parent 
conferences, and case conferences, p 



iS^ry^ver Physical Education in the Elementeiy School 



'z-' CORNELIUS R. O'DONNELL is su- 
ip^rvisor of §hmentary pfty steal edued^ 
don for the Matswan RegioHal Schools, 
93 Broad Street^ Matawan, New Jmr^ 
smy 07747, 

Fhysieal education, eip^ially is tte 
elementary schools, is often the ilep- 
cKild dL the . total cumcuium. Its only / 
.. value, in the eyes of martyr is to Ift 
off steam; the suii& old g^ei are fun 
'ft^f b^ anything in the 

iprimajy grades. In the upper elemen- 
p tary, middle, and ju^^^ high sehools 
k? . the physical educatlpn pr^rayn: fre- 
^yr qucntly starts and ends with tiie teach- 
y{' ing of skills necessary for varsity team' 
F sports, with an bccasioiiat additional , 
activity such as volleyball thrown in. 
Of what lifetime value is siich a pro- 
V g^^ the children? What about the 
J majority of the boys and girls who will 
never be varsity ; athletes? Are there 
not some alternatives for th^. stu- 
dents? 

In the past there were some v^id 
reasons for the poor quality of phys- 
^ ieal. education pr^rams— lack of 
; money 4 facilidest equipment^ per-, 
sonnel; and resistance to change by 

- teacher, administrators, and boards of; 
education, l^en in 1965, through Title 
III of ihm Elementary Secondary Edu-. 

- cation Act, money beeame available 
from the federal government to improve 
suoh programs. 

A Title III grant of $7,50p was 
awarded to the Matawan; (New Jersey) 
Schools for 1968-69 for. the "planriing 
of Project COP^^Cai^ Over Physical^ 
Education. Such prominent physic^ 
educators- as Gladys H. Fleming, Ha^el | 
^ • M. Wacker, Nettie D. Smith, Gabe 
Vitalone, Roger Rada, Mid^ Daniel P,\ 
Stanley were utilized as qonsultants ex- ^ 
tensively during Uie planning stag^. A 
' ' program was laid out and a budget 
-J., n was .compiled. It was decided to use 
^ " one elementary school in' 1969-70 ai : 
^' a pilot for Ae distriet. ^ ' " 
"rte Broad Street School was decided 
upon ^as the pilot schTOl ^d funding 
was awarded in the amount of $67,- 
750.00. St^ was hired, equipment was 
purchased, = and ttii new curriculum 
was started. All children at the Broad 
■ Street Sehool were scheduled for swim- - 
' ' ming instruction once a w^k in addi- 
^ tion to- their repilarly seheduled phys- 
Reprinied from Journal of Htahh. Phymai 
Education, Recreation, January I ?7J. . 



leal education clasies. The prlmar>^ 
grade progrm was built exclusively 
around movement education techniques, 
which had b^n Introduced in the dis- 
trict In 1967. Upper, elementary grade 
children i^ere introduced to archery, 
bowlings i^ skating, and gymnastics in 
addition to ,teun sport skills .which are/ 
al^ important in a good physieal edu- 
cation currieulum. 

A courae was developed, in conjunc- 
tion with Trenton State College, to 
study ways in which the eorrelatlons 
between physical education ^and other 
disciplines, sould be Improved, ^^is 
course was taught in Matawan. by S^ 
Abrtanta, director of elementary phys- 
ical education for the New Jereey De- 
partment of Edueation, and Was open 
to all teachers of the Malawi Schools 
professional staff. P^cipanti Includ- 



ed the elementai^ physical edueation 
staffs clasirTOm teacher, remedial 
reading, ipccialiitSp social edueation 
teachers, and a sch^l nurser Activities, 
gam^p and teehniques were developed 
whereby reading, arti music,- arithmetic, , 
and geography could be taught in the 
. gymhasitmi. 

- The .needs of special education stu* 
dents are vastlj^ different from thoie of 
the "nbnnal" child. In order to meet 
these needs a teaeher with training and 
ex^rience in both sj^cial and phys- 
, ical education was employed^ Since spe^ 
cial education students were not housed 
at the pilot school, where swimming 
could be part of their regular program^., 
a Saturdky morning program was set 
up to provide them with swindling , in» 
sthictioh. The Saturday COPE Pro-am 
was designed to provide a high inci- 
dence of succ^i and to- Eliminate fail- 
ure as much as possible, in the h^pe 
of Improving the self-image of the slu- 
dents. I \ 

A pilot program with a limited num- 
ber of students maiufesting perceptuaj 
lap was started \ with a part-time 
teacher seeing - each eliild seleaed. 30 
minutes daily. ; Scheduling was worked 
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A professional staff ^^J^€ 



is 



out With classroom tfeacKeri to causa 
as little disrupdon of . classroom routina 
as ^siblt. .Pje- and post-testing indi* 
catgd improvimtnt in 72 otit of 73 stu-. 
dents in the program. 

Consultants made periodic visits for 
evaluation-i a general evaluation was 
conducted as the pilot year passed the 
halfway point. The. feeling was that 
none of the activities had failed; but 
that they had had varying degrees of 
success. Based on this evaluation*, ap- 



elassrooms at the Broad Street Sehool 
were converted to^ a **Leaming Readi- 
hess Center"; this involved the removal 
of a wallj some redecoratiniij and the 
purchase of equipment. Evelyn Bieber, 
the teacher who had conducted the pre- 
cading yaar*s pilot program on a part- 
time basis, was employed full time and 
assigned to operate the Learning Readi- 
ness Gahter, 

^ The -^second part of the perceptual 
program involved the assignment of one 



jieafeiQn^^vai-made-40Mhe-4h4f d and t eacherto^^pend'irmne^week^sessiQn at 



last -year of funding (1970-71) in the 
amount of $47,425 m ' 
The program for 1970-71 Was revised , 
to provide wider use of equipmsntj the 
introduction of roller skating, and the 
expansion of the perceptual and Satur- 
day programs. The course for teachers 
was dropped because its purpose had 
been accomplished. 

■ Wider utilization of equipment was 
accomplished by. setting up a rotation 
schedule for the^ use of equipment be- ■ 
tween the five elementary and two mid- 
dle ichooli. Ice skating was expanded 
by-having the Maintenance Department 
plow a rink at each school. Parents 
wert5 asked to donate Ice skates for use 
by children who tiad none. Fifty pairs 
of roller skates were purchased and 
procedures for tei.ching were formu- 

JatpH h y the-phy^j pALugducation^taffi- 



The expansion of the perceptuar pro- 
gram was three-fold. First, two empty 



each of the other elementary schools 
to establish an awareness on the part 
of parents and the professional staff 
ot the content and pUrpfises of a per* 
ceptual program. It was hoped that a 
program., as it ;was conducted at the 
Broad Street School would serve as 
a prototype for the whole school dis- 
trict. V ^ 

The third part of the perceptual ex-, 
pansidrf was the establishment, as part 
of ^he Saturday COPE ^Program, _of~ 
some rperceptuairi^^ third, 
fourth* and fifth gradeTs who could 
not fit into the regular school pTo|ram; 
but were recoriimended for the program 
by their taachers, \ ' ^ / 

The Matawan Regional Board i of 
Education made an. effort to gradually 
absorb tfie costs of tocaf 'funding for^ 
fnttrnjattonF^Df^ticcessful— projeci-W— 
tivities: The social education prograrh 
was transferred to local fundingt as was 



the continuation of all carry-over ae-, 
tivities with the exception of the swim- 
ming program. The Board of Education 
was asked to asspme^ for 1971=72, the 
costs of continuation of the swimming 
and /perCeptuaK programs; which 
amounted to the saiaries of three teach- 
ers. The dropping of ; the Saturday ; 
COPE Program fof 1971-72 was die- . 
tated by fiscal considerations and not 
by any dissatisfaction with ^ the pro- 
gram. 

Project COPE has attained recopii- 
tion in New Jeriey physical education 
eirelas and has attained some natiwnAl 
recognition ^as witnessesd by publics- 
tidns of project monographs and re- 
quests for information from other . 
states. Those seeking further informa- 
tion may contact; the author at the 
Broad . Street School in . Matawanj or 
phone him at 201-566-9542* 

We feel we'still have a long way to 
go in Matawan, but we ^so feel tha t 
-we-have=^inade a^ood^art toward the . 
establishment ^ of a physical education 
program that will' turn students Gn, ; 
not off. We feel we are educating chil- 
dren, not Just teaching 'theml We have^ 
taken a look at our curHculuna and 
triad to strengthen what is^ good and 
change v^^hat ir weak, In educational 
terms we are attempting to ^become 



--more^pcountabre^^through^roiramr' 
Hhat are relevant for the students' long* 

tem needs. ^ . - . ' . ? 
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: -v^Airi €an say jlow is mat 'our aisci- 
|rtine}^ hn Improyed trfemendouily, and 
IJ^ive much of 'the credit to our phyi' 
ili^jir^ueatlon progranii" sayi Irwin 
(&fldidlev School pri^ Charlie Gib- 

S '"This physieal' fducation program 
!tltnefit3 every ehild— not just a saltet 
jroup .with special probUms or spaeial 
rtiUti^,'* comments- Jack Norwood* 
Iwio Blementary ^hool principaL 

differences this physical eduea- 
^dntp^pgram has ^ade in the children 
is unbelieyible. They*ri more attentive, 
itfetterJSl behaved in the classroorip,*' 
jiaiins Mary Powell, elementary teacher 
with 1 S years experience. ^ "J 

Such praise is npt usually directed 
elenientiry :^^ physical education ^^pf^ 
gram^i which are too often thought of 
ai ? mare safety vdv^^ for the excess 
incrjj^ of children* But Irwin .County, 
Oeorigla's PFoject Heajth and Optimum 
Physical Educat ion is not the usual 



ciemeniary program, ano lesiimonmis 
to Its success are many arid enthuslas- , 
tic. One of the most impressive indiea- 
tlons of the projecj^s impact Is a $100,- 
000 grant from HEW. eitabliihing the 
program' as a national . dimonsiration 
center and training site for elementary' 
physical education for 1974*75, In ad- 
dition, consultant icrvice will be pro^ 
vided for school systems in the United 
States wishing to adopt the p^pgram/ ^ 
Health and-Qptimum Physical Edu- 
cation began in 1970= as a project fund- 
ed under . Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and con- 
tinues to operate in the two Ocilla, 
Georgia _ schools, involving approxi'» 
mately IfiOO children in grades K-6! 
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end-all for thorny integration probfems 
and such stubborn schoolhouse ills as 
inaitentivenesSj apathy, and disruption, ' 
But Health and Optimum Physieal Ed- 
ucation is making inroads into these 
and many other problems* The model 
program, whose first home was an ap- 
pif crate flling cabinet jn its originator's 
own home, is now being sought by' ed- ^ 
ucato^ with vision, across the nation. ^ 

Martha -Owens, project originator 
and director, recalls the project's be* 
ginning. **Durihg the summer of l568» ^ 
I was teaching physical education in a 
Tifle I ESEA summer program tp Ir- 
, win County, I was astounded at the 
children's lack of knowledge of phys- 
ical education in geheral. They had no 
undentanding> of the basic concepts, 
the ^equipment, or how to use it, I , 
really became concerned when I ad* 
miinist^ed a youth fitness test (AAH^ 
PER) / to the children and all thfe ■ 
scores fell at or below the zero per^ ^ 
centile." 

.Mrs. Owens was puzzled. "Our 
school system, like many 'cithers in the 
nation, was producing super-star ^ath- 
letes anfl winning teams, yet all the ^ 
evidence pointed tp large' numbers of 
physicaliy unfit boys and girls." - r 
Looking into the ''situation, Mrs; 
Owens wondered whethesjr many of the 
problems that beset the Irwin County. 
School* and ©the^ schools in neighbor- 
Ing districts— hi|h dropout rates, aca- 
demic underachievcment* children with 
low ielf=concepts, apathy and disrupt 
tipnjn the classroom— jnight" somehow 
be related to a lack of planned element^ 
ary physical education programs. Could 
^ really good elementary physical edu- : 
cation program- he Ip solve some ' of 
th^e problems? Couid such a^ program 
make children feel good about them- 
s^ves and lead them to belter academic 
and social adjustment? . ' . 

^ Envisioning a "really good element- 
Bry physi^l education program" as 
one that would "make every 'l:hild a_; 
winner" by eh^uraging the unskilled 
arid the average, while providing a 
challenge for the phymeally gifted, Mrs/ ^ 
Owens persuaded Cthe Ifwin County 
Board of "Education to attempt to set 
up such a program. Three main goals 
were listed initially: to improve meas- 
urably the fitneas levels and motor skills 
of every child in the program, to en- 
hance self-coricepl and academic adjust- /_ 
*mtiit, artd to piiin and impleinent ' 
school health services. The botrd's ap- 
plication for ^'funds to "design and 
field test a riiodel programHn^element- 
, ary physical education and ^health serv- 
ices for rural iehools" won approval 
from Title III, ESEA, < ; ^ 

. Today, four years after its launching,^ 
Mt^. Owens says* ^Thc ,prpject _ has 
mushroomed far beyond these *flrst ■ 
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room situstions. Visitors to projtet 
frequently mprmm surpriie ^cr the 
absence of pushing, shovinf^^ afid 
crowded lines. V 

The **discovety learning" teehnique 
is employed in the ^ teaching of mo^ 
IT project lessoni* For a complete under^ 
standing Of how a concept is taught 
using this method, it may be well to 
follow the development of a particular 
moviment skill— for example, eatch- 
in^from kindergarten through grade ^ 
six, .-' • ' . 7> - . ■ i"" = 

Thfe kindergarten child .might learn 
"the basic movements the' body makes 
with the manipulative skill of catching" 
by: first sitting down *and rolling a large 
bail to hinnself within the "confines of 
"his ipread-eagle legl As the child be- 
comes proficient in^ this simple . task, 
smaller bailsj varying distance, and 
mort demanding problems becqme 
more ap^aling. "CaiV you throw your 
ball into a low level (groimd to hip-' 
high) ' catch itr' ^Cari you throw ^ 
your hk. iiMQ a high level and catch 
at?'' "Show me how you can throw ^our 
|§| V ball into a high level ind cafch it on a 
low level." ^ 

Later, the more complex feat of 
catching a ball thrown by another per-f = 
son is developed. Than the child Jeams 
to catch while moving. "Can you catch 
the ball while runnirig^ toward Jim?" 
M ' "Choose another directipn and catch 
. the ball thrown to you by Jim." 

In grades four throuih six, eatchibg'' 
inay be used in creativi dance lessons 
as fourth graders move to music and : 
th^ catch balls. Or it may bec^ome more 
i A challenging as |ixth graders learn to 
hods catch a fonvard or lateral pass^ or to 
I on make an interception in jchild designed 
hild, games. / _ . . 

:cess By applying the discovery learning 
and technique in the teaching of movement- 
for concepts, project teachers enable each 
ram, child to develop movement patterns. * 
with ^ and skills at his own pari, rather than 
w to imposing set standards which students 
ider- must meeV or faiL - Children learn to 
proj- listen closely, as they; must decide on 
ment an answer to the tasks presented and 
such . accordingly. Each child's 

f the cQpacity f or response^ is broadened, his 
Dves, sense qf pereonal worth /enhanced as;^ 

are daily discdvera that his answer is 

[ the : the correct one for Ydi persona! rnQvi- 
and ment needs* Only when hte -has de- 
veloped, the necessary, .physical and 
iught emotional readiness through such re- 
and peated success experiences will he be in- 
level, trpduced to more, highly organized, ^ 
iaftly ^ ' ^ 

□ring . . . ' : = ■ 

iding . • - , " . . . 

hel^ BLACKMA RR is ^ dissemination 

and specialist f6r the Health and Optimum 
pwd- . Physieat Education ptolect located 
ciass- Qcillg, Georgia 31774. ^ 



cornpetit|ve acti^^ties. This kind, df 
eve ly day success helps him to see him* 
self as a winner^— with valuable carry- 
over cffeet' into the classroom as welU 
as other areas oi school life. 

It is easy to understahd why such a 
program has won jhe support not only 
of classroom teachers, but of athlatic 
goaehes as welL' Fur example, Barbara 
Wolfe, junior high girls basketball 
goach, comments, "My girls had a 12-0 
record this; year. They' came to mjs 
from the elementary program with a 
:gobd foundation in balUhandling skills, 
I now have an entire 'class on which to 
build a team^ rather than relying on a 
few who happen to be athletically 
gifted." And Irwin varsity tennis coach 
Hank WeKner comments in regard to 
tenniSt "rm confident that ^the ground- , 
Ing my students received in striking 
skills in their elementary years is 
greatly responsible for. their successful 
year.** 

Of_coiirse- the program itself is the 
iari of Health and Optimum Physical 
Education, but the unusual apparatus 
and equipment developed by the staff 
are important elements. AH the equip- 
nient is economical and practicaU with 
costs ranging from nothing at all to 
$152 per unit, "One of the^ primary 
reasons for the success of the project 
is fhe involvemerit of the communiiy 
in the planning and building of our 
equipment," comments Mrs, Owens. 

Children brought scores of old tires 
donated by parents and neighbors for 
tire climbs, tire walks, balance beam 
supportSi standards, and hurdles. Local 
retired citizens built archery standards; 
civic clubs inade bean ba.gs and yam 
baljs. High school- art classes made 
target baskets. Many materials were 
purchased from army surplus outlets; 
others were donated by local firms. 

The larger apparatus was constructed 
with the help of Irsvin-Ben Hiir Voca- 
tional Technical School. Volunteer [- 
from the Young Farmers.prganizaiion 
built a covered play areai on the ele* 
mentary campus. 

The Irwin County -Health Depart- 
ment has worked closely ^^th jhe proj- 
ect* giving necessary treatment to chiU 
dren identified by the project' health 
stafT as having certain health needs and 
by making referrals to the proper agen- - 
gius^ Physical examinations arc now 
required fouf times during a child's 
school career, and projcct'designed cu- 
mulative healih records arc kept on 
each child. 

To help other schools implement the ; 
health^ and optimum Physical Educa' 
tion. prograrn, the staff has developed , 
severalNproducts,. A guide, Every Child 
a Winitery A Praciical A^ppro'ach to 
Movement ^ EducatiQn, is being^ pub- 
lished to aid classroom^ teachers as well . 
as physical educators in applying the 



project philpsoi^y, teaching methods, ' 
arid , tnovement concepts to their par- 
ticular rtllds, A booklet. Every CJiild a - 
Winner ,with Improvised Physical EdU' 
cation , Eguiptnenti cohtains' detailed 
plans and eost estimates for= economical 
site-tested equipment. In addition, - 
workshops are gonducted,at the proj-. 
cct/ schools and throughout tha nation^ 
for those wishing to adopt the pro- 
gram, Participanis include , physical ed- 
ucators, classroom teachers,' cDlivge 
students, and administrators, 

AH the data show that Heaith and^ 
Optimum Physical Education has sue* 
ceeded in raising the fitness levels and 
im.proving the motor skills of project 
children| County records indicate an 
improvement it% attendance in grftjSes 
one through six ^sirice the project's in* 
eeptipn. Teachere and principal? report 
improved behavioral climate. But per- 
haps the real portent of the program 
is best understood in the light of what 
is happening, to attitudes toward ele- 
mentary physigal education. 

iln Irwin County alone, notes excus- 
ing children from physical education 
are fewer' and fewer^ The mother olf 
one fifth grade boy report, "Jakie begs , 
nie not to send an exciise/ even when s 
he*s had an asthma attack." And now 

.the board of eHMcation, for the fir§t 
time in its hlsiory^ umploys two full- 
time elementary physical - education 
teachers and two aides, . 

In the State of Georgia, at least 20 
school systems are implementing ele- 
mentary physical education programs 
after sending staff members to train at 
the project site. Attitudcis of physical 
educators reflect renewed vigor after 
such training. Jay Gassman from A> 

*^ater Elementary in Thomaston says, 

/'I can honestly say I was 'becoming 
depressed and frustrated with the way/ 
physical education was being handled 
in many school systems, almost to the ' 
point of chungihg professions. 'But now^ 

Just by exposure to this project, I'm 
sure ril never surrender." - 

Hundreds of requests, for informal, 
tidh and help^ from; across the nation 
are answered by the project staff. 
Martha Oweris sees these requests as an 
indication of a ^ nationwide trend. 
"There is an increasing^ j\w^*reness by 

' educators today of the important con- 
iribution movement education makes 
toward the development of the total 
child. The Health and Optimum Phys- 
ical Education design, though not per- 
fect, answers the jieed for programs 
that arc movement oriented. This pro-' 
gram ' is practiyal, economical, and 
proven effective, but its true\ signifl- 
cunce lies in lis goal to help every child 
become a winner^ In Project Healih and ... 
Optimum Physical, Education, thi$ 
means each child doing his or her 
best/V . / - ■ ■ ■: ■ ' □ 




6f Perceptual-Motor 
on CKilcilren 



\^^Jcrry R. Thomas, Ed,D., Director, 
^JdoWr 'Deivelopnteht Laboratory; 
^"^-'Mo^msnt Sciences Program,. Florida 
%sSiat€t1Jniverstty, Tallahassee, Flondq, 

\, / ^ - ^ 

'it'ii extremaly difficuU to begin a 
"^J^/f ^ djscusi^^^^^ of P-M prograins without 
fi|4first;deiiniiting the word P-M to some 
ftrWterit'. Seefeldt (1974) offers a. 
f f" compfthensi^e definition of the word 
(; P-M which includas the four processes 

|LV > CP selection of a 

: (2) iniegraiioh of the siimulus with 
J V past eJiperiences, 
5i(3):- pu^i^ful moyenient In reply to 
^ a .stimulus, and • . .. • 

(4) niojnltbrinig the response. 

You rriay observe that this definition 
could easily include several of the 
theoHis of motors learning as weih 
However, most P-M programs are 
assoilatid ^iih acadehiic perfbrmance 
0Utcomes/and this unique aspeet has 
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pfe? tended to set P-M prograftis apart from 
^ Tthe ^^traditfqnal; physical education 
||i|v ■ iexperi©nce..;X ' K v , 

I The purposb of this paper is to.reyiew 
k:- the research in the perceptual^Tnoton- 
^1^/ area Cwithin the previously mentioned^ 
Sin unique connotation) with ihd ultimate;.. 
^ , .falfebeing to make sorne^ug^ to 
|^J|he practitioner cpncerning the types af; 
^pSP-M programs ihat, are fikely to be 
jl^ilScdessful in attaining certain specitic 
p^^tibjectives with specific types of 
M^sfihildrerii--'-. ' 

^gf^raity X 1972) and Seefeldt (1974) 
^Jri»presy n t a \ery usef ul : and ' i n format ive 
'f^lifitorica^^ percteptuaUmdtor 
^t?htofies underlying special training 
SJfprograms w been in use for 

i%^^iveral' years' throughout the world, 
p:fiCraity (4972) summarizes these theories 
.^^iiSntbirfree iiiegot^es. Thc^first category 
ll!i^fcis"-,&Ilid^^^^^^^ Emphasising 
^Slmlllectual Abilities'" and 
fc€ ' places the; emphasia upon ^he inlellec- 
|fe\iuual Jnvolvement of the child he 
functions motorically/ Theorists falling 
in this group Include Cratty and Martin 
pf Sci9(S9),^rostig (1970), Humphrey and 
Sullivan X 1970), Kiphard and Huppertz 

^:^;ci968)^^ (1966)^. : ^ 



little support for it, In fact, accordijig to 
Cratty (1972, p/ 69), **Seven jriajor 
medical and health organizations' have 
stated that patterning^as ^without 
merit* and chided lis supporters for 
claiming cures 'without documeriti 
lion.** 



In recent years the direction ot 
Frostig*s work has moved toward that of 
Cratty- and Humphrey. These three 
authors appear to be irf agreement that in 
order t6 obtain significant academic 
performance benefits from mpvement 
^experiences, ^e child must 6e involved 
in activities%hich directly rebate to 
cognitive performance^^ Each of .these 
authom offers numerous suggestions to 
the»practltioner for games and strategies ^ 
that are useful with certain types of# 
chndren. These theorists believe that 
^*motor is a medium'* for increasing 
academic performance but only to the 
extent that specific academic objectives 
, are developed for the sefected move- 
ment experiences., 

Cratty's (1972) jecond category is 
called ''PerceptuaU Motor Theories*' 
(p, 52)^and Includes the theories and 
programs of Barsh (1965), Gelman and 
Kane (1964) and Kephart (I960), These 
three theorists emphasize the^deveiop- 
ment of cSnain perceptual-motor bases 
which they feel underlie successful 
academic perfomoance. Th^ir tests are 
' designed to identify -the perceptuaU 
motor bases and^ their.programs to 
remediate the Identified problems. The 
^remediation of these perceptuaUmotor 
^pi^oblems will th^n lead !o increased 
academic ^rlprnipnce. In general, the 
^reseafch^ffiils to support these types of 
progranis, although many of the studies 
have Inappropriate designs which niakes > 
the' interpretation , of data difficult 
(Klesius 1972; Seefeldt 1934)., .. 

The third category of theorists 
mentioned; by Cratty (1972) is 
/'Neurological Organization'' (p; 64) 
and includes the work and research by 
Delacato (1966). This theory suggests 
that unless human Infantsjo through the 
normal stages of development which 
Dela^ato Idtfhtifles, ttiey will bp 
ineffcctiye in their use of sensory input, . 
communications and motor activities. If- . 
' Delacato*s examinatipn indicates the 
childjias missedl one of these stages, a 
program oitreniediation Is begun based 
heavily on motor patterning (which ■ 
involves manipulation of the apperi-/ 
'dage&as well as certain other movement 
' sequences). An extensive review yf the 
..research on this theory ^y Glass arid 
, Robbins (1967) suggests that there is . 
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Corfelatlonal Research ' 

The theories mentioned previously 
have basically bSen developed by' 
clinical - psychologists who have 
observed the frequency with which 
motor dysfunction is paired with 
learning difficulties. According i& 
Seefeldltl974, p, 276), this **has led to 
. the hypothesis that a strong i^lationshlg 
Exists between motor and cognitive^ 
fiinclion.y thus, many studies seek^ 
establisb the relationship beiweeruhese 
domains and try to use tests in the/mc^oV 
domain as predictors of performance in 
the cognitive domaiijs. \ 

The types of variables used to |sse$s 
P-M function vary across a Broad 
sf^ctrum. If these types were placed on 
a continuum, the spectrum would ratige 
from gmss moton skills sucb a^liopping 
" or "walking around obsta<:iles to 'fine 
tnotorj skills such as sorting and 
matchlhg shapes. Seefeldt (l974y has 
classified theie variables into four 
gene^a*Lcatag6(ies that he calls 
symptbms of perceptuaUmotor dysfunc- 
tion v^hich are associ^ied with learning 
disabilities. These categories include 
balance and postural controU lemporaU 
spatial relationships, coordrhaiion of 
bodylparts, and bodyjmage. In gerieral, 
cDordinntion and^Xalance Items have 
tended U; '>rretate moje highly with 
acadjemic performance than have gross 
'^iotpr skills (Chissom 19717 Ismail & 
, Griiber 1967). However,, this relation- 
shi^ appeal to be a developmental one,- 
Chissom (1971) and.Thdmas and 
Chissom (1972) have reported-felation- 
sh^s beCween P-M variables involvitig 
fine eye- hand coord i nation and 
academic performance measures to be 
hi^ghest for kindergarten children' bi^t 
' decreasing as age increases until by 
gride three, relationships are no longer 
significant. ^ 



Speech grven al AAHPBK Convgntion, 
Ati^mic^City, \915, ' >^ 

» A mil r ie 4i n Acud □ ni y fo r C re b ra 1 Palsy.. 
American Academy of Phy^icar MedMne, 
Amdrican Congress of RehabiUtiition Medicine, 
CanadiJin AssoclQtiqn for Children with Leanring 
Disabi^tfes, Canadian Assoeiaticn for .Retarded: 
Children. Cartadian Rehabilitailon CouncU for the 
Disabled, Nutlonal Associytion^rpjr Retarded 
Children. - ■ \ ' 
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feJ^msmtnts^^^'^^^ made is vital to ^ 
S;:interpreting^^t^^^ of correlatiSnal 

researchv Fo^ insiance, **children with . 
%|4-:jcbmpehsatory problems'* 'is a broadly 
^Itii^titihn and might Include learning. 
Bp§iliia6led7fehildrep, menidlly retarded 
^S?|£iiiildririi unde^^ physically 
?:&handieapped children and somatyr^s 
vayan socio€conomical!y .dlsadveritag^d 
;^Siildreh. 

^ J Several studies have compared 
t^normally functioning qhildren with 
children in compensatory education ^ 
l&^lfirpgfanis using ^ of measures 

^ ^ahd circumstances. Lietz ^ (1972) , 
tjrapprt^ that disadvantaged su^ecis 
^pipWfbrmed at a lower level on: the 
^^A^Sf pu^yg ^fQgptual Motor Surye]^ than 
adyahtaged chiW^ j 
^thcydiiadvantafK group there^cre no : 
s&x or race differerices in performance, -y, 
CKlssom arid Thornas (1973) a/id 
Hammill; Goodman and Wiederhalt 
i ( 1972) reported that P-M tests did ript:^ 
^iappeaf to be good predictprs of ' 
academic performance for kindergarten 
knd fifst grade disadvantaged subjects. 
In a later. study, Thornas, Chissoni and 
Booker (1974) rfcported. that perfor- 
mance on both P-M andVacademic 
^variables was consistently higher for 
disadvaTfttaged subjects classified as / 
"normaP* performing than for learning. . 
disabled^ disadvantaged chlMr^n. 
However, the correlations between the. 
■PkM and academic measures were 
'consistently higher^ for the ledtning 
disable children, supporting, the 
^ concept of the global nature of learning . 
^disab}iities/ Studies using mentaJly 
retarded children as subjects have 
consistently found that they perform 
significantly bejow normal children on 
most percept uaU motor tasks. Factor 
analytic studies of .perceptuaU motor 
skills for mentally retarded children * 
Have generally Osed iimilar measures to 
those used tor norhiai cliildren and have - 
reported similar factor^ structures. 
Mdwever, there have been slight 
^tendencies tov^ard fewer factors and 
heavier loadings on academic factors by 
i perceptual-motor measures* again / 
pi^/-" suggesting the global effects of 
' compensatory problems (Cr-atty & 
p Martin 1970; Maloney, Ball and Edgar^ 
p6 1970; Neeman 1971). ' ^ . 

>^:.K: Experimental Research 

Most ^f the theories .discussed 
fi¥ ' previously as well as the findings which 
indicated significant rela'tionships 
f : between p^rceptuaN motor, and academic 
performance have led to the develop- 



»ent of prescribed P-M programs 
which attenipt to .increase academic 
performance's These studies ara 
generally in agreement ln\ reporting 
signincant changes in perc^piU'aUmoior 
skills but few changes ^njcayemlc 
function for norrnal kindergartrfcrs and 
firstf^ graders , The^^i^rogriuns have 
generally been critiGiEed, because of 
.short training periods, ipbor merf' 
'urement, inadequate controls* and lack^ 
of a long-term follow-up. A study by 
'TltQmas.et ah (1975y does /lof h^ve 
most of these problems becauae 1 1) the 
training period is/reasoriably long and^ 
daily , (2) the ^dependent., variables are. 
strong in terms of reliability and;|cale of 
measurement, (3) the training^program 



identifies specific ' perce'pttial- motor 
dysfunctions related to. academic 

■ perforniance and seeks to alter theses 

:^yariables; and ■(4) there is both an 
inSffiediiite and long-terni foHow-up. Yet 
resUItSi from this study are basically 
equivocal as in previous studies lacking 

l^^thes'e coritrpls. While this is a rather 
iirnited ^a^QUnt of data from which to 

%eneralizeJJ -it jhiight be Suggested that 
pereeptuai|niotor training programs lack 
effeciiyertesi^ith normal children even 
when€h^ sUbj&%Jare in /kindergarten 
where5^he c&tola'H^ data suggests 
thatithe^TOi^^t d^^e of relatidnship 

exists. : ^'^-v-uM^'-^^ 

BarIovfeXB7 1 ); Jff;^^umr 
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studies^^pr pe^eptua|-iT^ 
, for childrf^vwith learning 8i§M^ilM^^*% 
jailed t^^flrid'^idlnee whiqh ' lufo'qftgd 
acridem^ Mtiefii^^r these prp^r^ 
Glass^^Bn^ ftti^bln%( 1 967)^^m^rted 1 
siniilar flWii^gs^fb^,a;^'i^ri^ dt' studies 
dealing with Detacktbjff^jneur^ 
.organization^ programVand Robinson? 
( (971) found^imilar r|S:ults*for the- 
Frost^. (prtor to 1970>* KepRart and^ 
* Winter Haven 'programs, ^ ^ 
- In summafy* TO^ries of statenientlvby 
Seefeldt ( 1974) seems particulaElA^ 
appropnate: , -. ^ ■ 

Transfer from one situation^ to^ 
another is directly related to the 
^ exteril'that the elements in the iwd 
situaiiiDns. are identical in nature, 
Thus,^ the notion that'lncreased 
proficiency in motor skills will 
enhance academic achievement is 
tenable only to the degree that (a) the 
motor elements of the two situations , 
are ideniifcal, (b) the motor skills are 
part of a developmental sequence that 
. ■ is prerequisitejo the academic'task* 
QC (c> the process of, learning the 
motor skills ihcludes the conconi^itant 
learning of ether skills that enter into. 
I the academic situation. Program^ 
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' that seek transter of .learning beyond 
* the conditions just outline'd*are 
destined to ftil. (p. 282). . 
Other important 'Vanables to consider 
in experiments involving perceptuaU 
vmptor training include the length and 
intensity of the training program, the 
individualized naiure of the program, 
'iftid an 'Uncubation'* effect. Many 
experimental programs attempt to 
remediate deficiencies in CQmpensatory 
children that have be^n created % 
seyeral years of neglect. It Ms 'foolish to 
think^Hai a ihice-month, one-half hour 
p^r day treatment can remediate a. 
problem that has been developing over a 
four- or fiv^ year period. If basic skill 
deficiencies are to be remediated, they 
must be diagnosed earlier and/pr the 
treatment program must be more 
intensive and e^ctended for longer time 
periods. 

Researchers must also begin to 
evaluate perceptual- motor programs that 
are individual in nature. AH develop- 
mental difficulties do.inot require the 
same treatments 6qually spaced over the 
same time interval. While indi- 
- vidualized programs create design and 
analysis problems for experimehtal 
research, they offer the only reason- 
able solution to the type rfifflculties 
discussed in this papen In^ addition to 
indlvidualiEing a child*s program of 
^ treatments, i^ is essential that once the 
child*s difficulties are "remediated V 
that a periodic check be made to^prevent 
regression and id cycl^ the child back 
V imto^the treatment program if i^gre^^iion" 
5e^feci|urs., ^ 
liJV :C(ne additional tispect in the evalua- 
ti9tT[{tof perceptual-motor programs is 
.^r ^h^ JyfacCoby and Bee ( 1 965) c^Il an 
; /VincUJ^tibn* * effect. Applied to 
^ y|^perjceptb;^f- motor training, this term 
^ isugge^ts^ih^t increases Jn perceptual- 
motdr skills 'may require some period of 
time to trajtjiai£;into increased academic 
^ . penWrmahceTjThis hypothesis^was 
^'^^fuatftd, iti the previously cited stud}j 
^ b^t^nmi> el al. (1975) where A/ 
perceptual- motor training program* 
admrnistered in; kindergarten wasl 
.""ievaluatedi at the end of the treatn;ientl 
program and again in the first grade. I 
Results .^indicated' that while' 
percepiuaU motor skills trained tor were 
significanily changed, at the end of 
kindergarten, neither immediate nor 
long-lcrni follow-up evaluations of 
academic performuncc showed signifi- 
cant changes. ^ ' \ . 

Implication ^or The Practitioner ' ' 

' What implicotions does ail/tfie*- 
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;^.a , pSvipuiiy cited research findings ahd 
liljptdbienir h^ve for an -elishientary 
llf-' physical education teacher? 1 believd 
these findings afld^^ome qonimon 
concepts about^fhe purposes of elemen- 
fe- tary physical education clearly dictate 

, the appropriate action patterns,. ' 
SE '^v; First; if^wfe can agree that the two 
pr :^ajor functlonsVor the elementary 
"^p h y s i c a r e d u c a ri o n program are 
cdntributmg to ^(1) the physical fitness 
? r lavel (defined here atf cardiorespiratory 
endurance, strengir^ *and' muHcului 
ky, endurance) -and to. K\2) motor skili 
6? ' acquisition in children, then per^ 
cepiual - ipotor programs\ as' defined in 
;V this paper play □ very \sman part in. 
, - elementary physical educatibn. To the 
Zi ■ extent that perceptual motor activities 
are also those activities \vhich contribute 
to tKe major objectives of\elerfientary 
%' ' physical education, they ^hould be ' 
' ■ ^ includedMn the program. However* our 
-main concern with these ^tivities 
i£ should be the quality of th^ rr^vement 
> V pattern, not the use of the moVement 
A v: pattern to play a learning gam^This 
suggestion -is based on the pre viou 
established notion that ^r gross rnwjr 



. skills to affect acaderriic performani 
Uhe skill must be used to attain a 
academic perfojmance objective, i.e 
running around a letter outlined an the 
ground. To justify inclusion in an 
elementary physical education program , 
a teacher muHt emphasize the contribu- ' 
tion that the running mak^ to car- 
diovascular development and develop-, 
mtint Pof correct running patterns 
' as. well as the academic objective of 
correctly outlining the letter. Most 
*programs.usijig; these types of mqt&r 
performance activities thai I have 
obsi*'rved emphasize the academic / 
dbjeitive with little or no concern fpr/^ 
the motor pattern. In certain cir*- 
cumstances, the above process may riot 
ba bad, but it certainly has limited value 
as an objective for elemajitary physical 
education.. 

The preceding statements do-^^not 
necessarily imply that the elementary 
physical educator has trd function 
■ relative to perceptualrrtqior programs; 
■ just that currenUy used perceptual-moior 
programs have limited value as a 
replacemetit for elementary physicai 
, education. The elementary. pTiysical ^ 
educator may be the most logjcal choice 
in the elementary school to irnplemenr 
and evaluate a perceptual-motor 
program apart from physical educatiQn. 

Based on previously, presented 
.-concepts, the. elementafy physical 
educator should recommend that 



perceptual- motor- progMms Observe 
several stipulations. First, = ihpiie 
.children for whom some benefit is 
possible should be selectetf'for the 
training program. At best, programs 
haVe valgis for only ybung (preschool 
an^. first grade), normal children and 
even then, the benefits are minimnL 
Almqst certainly, percoptu&H motor 
pnigrdfns offeFlittle benefit in academic; 
rmance for norma! children after 
N Compensatory children^em ' ^ 
L ciy to benefit from^perceptual- 
motor training while underachrevers, , 
the disadvantaged and mentally reifhrcled' " 
and those w^th learning djsabilities seenl^^ 
leastMikely to benefit, ^- ^ / 
. . A second factor of importance is the 
qualities of jhe' specific perceptuaN ,^ 
moxox progranV Only programs which 
seek to . rertiediate perceptuaUmotor 
dysfunciiQas iinderlying academic 
"dysfunction anij programs that use 
movement to meet specific academic 
objective^';offer hope for success, with 
the lattef'^robably being preferred. , 
Practitiorters must also remember that 
the length and Intensity of the program^ 
^arCTiTipo riant fu,yLuis.. E 
panaceas do not exists If a ^ecisicm is 
made to use perceptual-moior training, a 



long-term intense program wjll be 
necessary'^to alter academic perforTOnce v 
\significa^y^ In addition, the program . 
must be'iWctividualized for eaph child 
yvitti provisiohs for periodic checking on 
remediated problems, ThisVaype of 
program requires aliarge con^mitrg^Bnt of 
money, time and perlonnej from the 
elementary school and this factrshquld 
be clearly recognized by all involved^ It 
is important that long-term fbllow^ups^.^ 
be made after termination ,o»f ih^ 
program so that some iimffi|s altbwed 
. fqf the possible. "incubation!^effeci 
^previously discussed; , \ 

Some perfieptuaKmotor ^tests also 
offer useful screening devices for school 
readiness and are good predictors of' 
concurrent . peffo|mance, However, 
their usefulness Ih^ predicting fii^t grade 
success from kindergarten performance 
is no greater,than other readiness ^ 
measures used for this purpose. 

A, final point involves other effects of 
per;ceptual- nibtor trajjun^;- ^pratty 
(19^2) points out that since s^v^i^l of 
the?! programs :do contribufQ. i^a jHe 
dev^ijopment of motor skills, -cHildren 
Ha i^/ henefited in this manner even 
the i?h Increased academic performunce 
may have been the objective of the 
program. Other faciore. recently alluded' 
to by several authors (Fleming 1972; 
Seeleldt 1974) include self=cpncept and. 



attention span. If perceptuaUriiotof^ 
trainyig pokiiively influences selfi*^ 
concepvbecaus^ of the success-oriented 
nature of many of the programs ^ this:, 
ma^y result in increased academic 
performance. However, this presuo- 
pdses that self-coTicept is a geriefal ' 
factor* not a specific situation and that it 
positively, influences classroom 
performance.. Qata to %yaluale this 
supposition are . not available at this 
time. The other variable alluded to is 
attention span. If a child can attend to 
movement activities fqr a longer period . 

^ of lime, this increased attention^ span . 
may transfiir< to classroom learriirfig. 
However, both of these variables are 
probably related^to a basic principle 

^ earfi^ attributed to^Seefeldt ( 1 974k that 
for trtfnsfer to occurilie elements of t^e 
two 'situations must be extremely 
similar. Thu^,;. neither sel^concept nor 
ptteniion span nryayl be,, transferable 
-vari^ables froifi ^rceptu&l-moitor to 

, academic situations, . 

Ap a summary statement, I wouW ' 
dgai^ like to emphasize that percep- 
tuai motor programs planned to^meet— 
Tipectf ir^tead e m i c o bj e c t i ve s/ ate 
nj^obably useful for certayi children 
provided these programs, begin eariy and 
are individual and intensive in nature. 
However, p^rceptuahmotor activities 
have limited yalue^as'a replacemenl^for 
part o^ the regular elementary physicaj 
educalfion ^program i^nless thes% 
activities are s!ructured*idj meet ihejwo. 
major Objectives (physical fitness and 
skill development) of that| program. 
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THE YOUNG CHILD 

LOLAS E. HALVERSON 

In the decade of the *70s, everyone 
Js looking at the preschoo! child,. He is 
siuflk-nly big biisingsSi important news, 
a televinioN niarket, a phenonicnon to 
be researched. Ages two to five have 
assumed imprecedcntcd significance: 
once considered n waiting period until 
**rea1 learning" began, these years arc 
now deemed crucial for future success. 

Suddenly, we cdvicntors find ourselves 
confronted with an unprecedented op- 
portunity but. at the same time, a 
sobering responsibility. We arc clearly 
unprepared to niect the needs of the 
preschool child in terms of our pre- 
scrvice and in-service preparation of 
teucherSi our facilities* our development 
of programs based on research. We 
find ourselves pressed by a crisis and, 
typically, a crisis must be met by ac- 
tion—so we have rushed to act, 
' There is danger that this rush, the 
push to do, may overshuiJow the need 
to question the why, the how, and the 
results of such action: that innovation 
and change svill become the criteria for 
adoption of a preschool program, with 
little questioning of the real relevance 
of the changes. There is danger that the 
'small child*s life will become overly- 
structured and overly-stimulated, with 
lar|e doses of overpressure, just as has 
that of the elementary child. There is 
"^danger that our interest and concern for 
him** could turn to a tragic destruction 
of childhood, rather tl^in a fulfillment 
of the promi'^e for which we hope. 

As we contemplate bt^h-the prob- 
H^m^=Tmd ihe prufiii.se,H ct^is^co n s i de r 
the contribution of ^physicaAeducators 
to understanding the world ofX^e smalj 
childi. especially his world of movefiieni. 
What scholarship have we broupit to 
this area of concern? Sadly, as we look,^ 
at our literature between 1940 and\ 
1970, the answer must be that we have 
not contributed, much. We know far 
too little about what small children can 
and should accomplish in movement. 
We know very little, really, about how 
movement docs develop. We have failed 
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to act upon* or even recognize, the 
implied ''recommendations for further 
study'* to be found in the early motor 
'development researeh by OeseM, Shirlej^ 
Weilnian, Bayh:y, Guiterid^e, and other 
psychologists in the IWOs. 

In practice we,, along with other edu- 
cators and psychologisi3i''elevated what - 
should have been tentative conclusions 
about sonie children in a vcrtnin sit.uu- 
tion to sw'eeping generalisations about 
all children in all situations. These early 
studies— all classics in their own right— 
suR^ered .from the sanie shortcomings 
that any pioneering work does in any 
Held, They were beginnings and were 
not intended as final answers. Most of 
them had sniull samples and did not 
claim to refiect the total population. 

Yet, without reservation, recent child 
und motor developnient books are still 
emphasizing motor development scales 
and movement descriptions from this 
work of the 1930s, Now these texts are 
being "quoted uncritically , and we have 
beeh content to accept the resuh.s of this 
''secondary source syndrome/' But 
surely, it is time .that we read the 
original work again. Surely there are 
new insights to add; there is more to 
r know, ^ 

And whlit was our role in the deveU 
opnient of physical education programs 
for the small child? H^re, too, wg were 
guilty *tof neglect. Now, suddenly, atten- 
tion has been focused -by non-physical 
educators on the possible importance of 
niovemenr in the cognitive development 
of the young child. PerceptuaUmotor, 
visual-motor, .sensori-niotor programs 
are being developed, sometimes in con- 
sultation with physieal educators, olten 
not. But, -regardless of whether they^ 
were a part of the planning, more and 
more physical educators have become 
involved in implementing these pro- 
grams. We have joinijd the rush to 
action. 

However, for the most part, in OAtr 
V rush, we have not developed broad 
Ni^ovcnient experience programs for the 
yohos child. In general, the rush has 
been Intone direction=^to develop pro- 
grams Jhug n etl on 1 y t u li li s t e n or i m - 
prove cognftiye development or to cor- 
rect learning dTMbillties through stereo- 
typed moyement training, concepts quite 
difterent from the goalH^ of n>ost early 
childhood edueatorH and, ISlope, difi'er- 
enffroni the goals of most physical 
educators. 

As more of us recognise this and be- , 
gin the work of developing liiore broiuU 
ly based movement programs for young 
children, it is essential that we avoid 
the problems which I see in so many 
of the perceptual, visual, and^sensort- 



ary source syndrome'" in the haphuzard 
manner in SNhich motor activities are 
chosen for the programs, i ai§o see 
signs of "instant uxperiise" where phys- 
igal educators who have never worked 
with young chridren or even noticed 
them before are suddenly *'specialists,*' 
implementing these prbgrams, I am con- 
ccrned at the unqugsiionlng adoption by 
educators, physicul educators, and psy- 
chologists of motor items said to assess 
the level of children's motor develop- 
ment and at the uncritical manner in 
which the items are administered and 
interpreted. 

Let me give a hypothetical example. 
Imagine a four year old being brought 
^nto a strange environments possibly 
even a big gymnasium for the first time, 
with an adult whom he has never seen. 
Suppose this ndult asks hinu^o--staTrd 
in a small circIc^^hcir~Tiop five times 
on^ his righrtoot, staying in the circle 
" as* he does it. Suppose, then, ^hc is 
asked to hop un his left foot five times 
while staying in the circle. Suppose, 
further, that ti c child is given only one 
or two chances to try the task and is 
then scored as "passed'' or ''failed," It 
is obvious that the stage is set for ^ 
ensured failure or, at best, menningless 
information. 

You mav at once conclude that I 
have developed an incredibly bad eval- 
uative situation for this hypothetical 
exnmple, I sinceri-ly hope that this is 
not typical of ^hat does happen in - 
the motor testing of small children, but 
let ^us examine the built-in failures to 
ill LIS f rate some of. my concerns. . g 

The problem of a strange environ- 
ment with a strange adult needs little 
cxpansloli. It is obvious, that for many 
or most small children* the pcrformnnce 
_recorde4^at.-SUciL.,a^e£aiDn_b 
be less ihan their potential or, at least, 
different', from it. The adult who does 
not know children, in nurticular, the 
children'with whom he is working, will 
end up with sorhe strange data. 

A second problem is that of commu- 
nication, Mnny words have little mean- 
ing for a small child, especially when, 
under the stress of nn imfamiliar en- 
vironment. Vet to ask° a child to per- 
form a very .specific ta.^k using words 
as the only avenue of communication 
is a fault common to many adults. 
Showing the child what is to be done 
may be a more helpful method, but 
neither will it work for all children. . 
For instance, even after an adult has 
demonstrated a leap, many young chil- 
dren remain confused. Yet the same 
childreri may he able to perform a good 
leap when asked to run, clear an ob- 
stacle about six inches high, and con- 
tinue running. It is essential that the 
investigator know enough about chil* 
dren and about 'movement to set a situ- 
alion which shows what the child can 
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actually do. 

A third problem is thf. validity of the 
measurement tooL The investigator 
must know the purpose of the task set 
for the child and must further determine 
whether the task cl easily" ^^tfchieves -this 
purpose. For example* in the above;> 
hopping test, what is" the. "objective? Is' 
it to determine the child's ability to 
distinguish between the right and the 
left foot? Is it to determine whether the 
child can count to five, or is it, limply 
to see if the child can hop several times 
consecutively? Is it to determine whether 
he can control his body so xhni he can 
stay within a small circle while hopping, 
or to discover whether the child^ can 
or cannot hop on each fool? 

Each of these purposes would require 
a_diiTereiH-^appFoaeh-to-tha^gvcl^^^ 
of the hopping task. Each shouTciTTe^ 
quire a carefully conceived basis for 
the evaluation of the child's perforni- 
ance. For example, if. the goal is to 
discover whether the child can identify 
his right or left foot, it is essential that 
the child's ability to hop already be 
established so his concentration can be 
on the problem of right and left-^not- 
on trying to cope with the niovement 
task. Similarly, to ask him to hop five 
times before he can readily count to 
five, or can hop with ease, or both, 
simply confounds the infofmation ob- 
tained. We must know whether the 
child is failing the task because of his 
concentration on counting, or because 
he cannot hop, or both, if we are to 
interpret the results clearly. Only if we 
are specific in what we wish to test can 
we determine accurately what the child 
can actually accomplish in motor par- 
form^ance. 

A fourth problem is evaluation on the 
hfi5?g-r>f nncL or. two^tri^ls on- one day,- 
This is a critical problem at any age 
Icyel, but it is especially critical in the 
nssessment ^f the performahce of a 
young child. We know^ that the small 
child is highly individualistic and vari- 
able in response to tasks set for him. 
We know there can be niarked varia- 
tion in children's responses to the same' 
tn?ik from one trial to another,. from one 
bbscrvation period to another, even 
from one mood to another. This, then,- 
must be taken into account in the as- 
sessment and interpretation of t-he re- 
sults of children's performance.^ We 
must allow for neveral trials during 
more than one observation period. 

Seen as a whole, our. hypothetical 
situation suggests one final comment/ 
While" it is important for one to know 
if and when a child can accomplish a 
movement task and to evaluate this 
earefully, it is perhaps m o re i m po rt a n j_ 
for us as teachers to know what the 
' characteristics of his movements are as 
he accomplishes this task. Such infor- 
mation is essential for designing a move- 
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ment progression to fit intJividuu! needs, 
SVhiii is iiehieveil—ihut is, the "scoru"— 
tells us only n^small purl of tht story 
unU is limilud a** u diugnoslic tool. 

For eNunipie, a stutement ihat^ most 
40-month=old children cun jump from , 
10 to 35 inches iwlls little ^nhoui thtr?~ 
movement of u child who cun jump. 35 
inehcs ns opposed to one wlio can junip 
only 10. All wc know is thai for-Honie 
reason one child jumped further than 
another. We mighl speculate that he 
may have u&ed more body parts in the 
jump, may have used force, may have 
dared to lean a little farther forward. 
However, it is equally possible that the 
chiUi who jumped farther niight have 
used an immature, leaping jumfi. while 
ihc other child may have used ihy more 
ditlicult, more maturt^, two-foot take-of^ 
We can only speculate; we do not know; 
It is obvious that more than a niniierical 
score is essential if wc are to know what 
the performance really was, ^ - 

It should also be obvious that the 
pass-fail scoring of our hypothetical 
"hopping tyst" gives little useful infor- 
mation because of the multiple demands 
of the task. Two children "failing" 
might have don^e so for very difTerent 
re;isons and would, therefore, need very 
di'lTerent teaching proiressions to help 
thcni^n^tstcF the task. 
■ Thus, an "easy" task of hopping five 
times on the right foot while staying in a 
circle should now be recognised as a 
task with multiple demands, a formi- . 
dable task for a small ehiUi and a cnm= 
plex evnluativg challenge for an adult. 
It is essentiaU then, for us to know what 
response we are trying-to evaluate: to 
know how to elicit this response from 
the child: to know children well enough 
to know when their solution represents 
what they c^i^o; and, lastly, to evalu- 
ate their per^formance in %\ way that 
will be useful in planning muvemcnt 
expLTiences for theni. 

These and other challenges in the 
ijcomplex area of preschool motor deveU 
opment and learning will take a great 
deal of study on the \ part of both 
scholars and teachers — ^ihiis/ of course, 
action cannot wait. But, ill sve itfe'will- 
ing to use carefully what\we already 
- knowrto plim and carry oi^t all move- - 
niuni progranis with a cdnccrn for 
observing, assessing, studying, \n:id ques- 
tioning what diies occur— -research and 
[iciion in preschool movcnient education 
cun become mutually inclusive: not 
nuitually exclusive. 

Meanwhile, as 'wc continue the .cur- 
rent rush to tievelop preschool move- 
ment progrmns. I hope we will pause to 
coasider the following things: , 

I? Programs should be designed to htip 
the child learn at his stage of devel- 
opment in an enyironment designed 
for him: - - 59 



2. Preschool and day care centers must 
include space, freedom, and^ equip- 
ment for children's movcnient. This 
will require nuich more than is cur- 
rently in many of the centers being - 
developed today, 

3. The leaders of preschool programs 
must have a better background in 
movement than is currently true, and 
better -"he 1)1 in using this information. 
Prognuiis for sniall children must, 
incinde more oi^portunity for explor- 
ing, experimenting, and practicing 
lUI types of movement skills under a 
variety of situations. It must not be . 
restricted to a rhythms period now 
and then/ or to a structured game 
occasionally, 

4. Parents must be uivolvgd. \vith edu- 
" cators in the process of enriching the 

ehild's environment for to|al develop- 
ment, i 

5. While preparation for fiiture aca- 
demic demimds may will be the 
driving force for much of ihe current 
interest in the small child, it is es- 
sential thai we continiie x\^ evaluate 
the action we do take aslit afTects 
the whole child developinpl and that 
we recognise that even preschool 
human beings do dilfer Un their 
needs, interests, and responses. 

fi. If there is to be special work on 
'\le^ elopmental deficits," it should be 
/// midlfion to, not in pjace of. reg- 
.ular well-rouhded and' stimulating 
movement experiences. _ 
7. We must be willing to try io develops 
ways of evaluating the ini|iiiCi of nil 
programs and to change if we are 
noi making headway. To do this, wo 
must be able to define "progress" 
clearly and specifically. 
Above alK we mdst remeniber that in 
our haste, there is serious dangef that 
we. will not stop to really look at. the 
small child— or, if we do look, we may 
fail to see him. There is danger that we 
will- fail to understand that he needs to 
grow and learn as a whole being, not ■ 
a self split into perceptuiil, conce|Mual, 
motor, afTectual, and social pieces: that 
to develop he needs time, space, love, 
and companionship: that to develop he. 
needs to ji ha re experiences wUh t^fh^i'^ 
childreiVr and also with concerned and 
interested adults. 

We must be wise enough to share 
what we, knQw and what we discovei- 
with each otlier. We must also work . 
with persons from many disciplines to = 
make real progress. Indeed, it is essen- 
tial that physical educators, together 
with early childhood educators, work 
together iomect the current rush to 
action, logether we will have to assess 
the needs, to study the ways, to evaluate 
the results. Together we must do more 
than look at the preschool child— we . 
must see him, and understand him* 
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Development in Children: 
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Ov.er a century ago Seconoft, a 
Russian physiologi.sL suggested ihui all 
hum^n behavior could be thought of as a 
product of three very close interrelated 
processe?*: I) .sensorv' or afferent inpuu 
2) a cortical or cerebral proceKs, and 3) 
efferent or motor output. He further 
hypothesized that of these three the 
motor followed and was based on the 
outcome or effectiveness of the first two 
processes. If for the sake of ^iimpHciiy 

. and clarity wc were to lump the first two 
processes together i^d call them 
perception and la be! the ia^st as 
movement or motor behavior, we find 
thai what Seconoff was 8Uggesting over 
iOO years ago was that all of man's 
behavior cquld be thought of essentiaily 
as a series of perceptual events folUnyed 
by a series of motor or behavioral acts. 

This particular formulation poims out 
very closely that the processing of 

' Ipeeific sensory perceptual information 
is both prereqursiie to and necessary for 
adequate execution of adaptive motor 
reactions. This would indicate thar., if 
the processing of afferent in formation.^ 
upon which a motor behavior is based, 
H both rapid and precise then the 
probability of that behavior being 
s'killful or adaptive is much greater than 
if the processing of such afferent 
information is inadequate or ineffective, 
in other words, most of our motor acts 

^fe"^realty^ product of the precision of 
the afferent processes which precede 
Ihern, There is indeed much evidence 
today to support the notion that sensory 
perceptual processes are Jn^eed 
irrevocably linked to the production of 
adaptive overt behavior; that indeed 
afferent input is an intricate part of the 
chain of events leading to effective 
atlaptatipn of the environment. It is 
'because there is this very strong and 
identifiable link between overt behavior 
and sensory perception, ..of afferent 
.processes that the term perceptual- motor 

-.^has been used so widely. The use of the 
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term is an aiiempt to draw attention 
continually to the fact that sensory 
pergeption processes .are vital In all 
human behavior Thus, it's strange that 
we have just begun to recognise that one 

. of the things that most characterizes the 
perceptuaUmoior development of the 
young child is a steady and continuous 
change in jhc afferent functions of the 
central nervous system. Changes which 
are necessary are prerequisite if the ^ 
child is to develop greater control and/or 
direction of his overt motor behavior. 
From an intbrmation piX)C^ssing point of 

' view, these changes in the cenirul 
nt^rvous system are renected primarily 
in the improved capacity of the child to 
handle increasingly large quantities of 
more and more complex environmental 
input.. Thus, as perceptuaUmotor. 
development proceeds, the child 
develops increased capacity for 
handling more complex qUantiiies of 
sensory input and the thing that we 
observe behaviorally in the chjld is an 
improved capacity AO execute more 
skiliful, complex, ^and adaptive'moior 
behaviors. Tfte whole concept of PMD 

==i^ x3n^ that dealK" wit Irehan^esii^ 
afferent processes of the young child. 
Changes are reflected in more effective, 
adaptive and:modifiable motor behavior 
in the young child. These changes in 
afferent processes are revealed in three 
major changes that occur during the 
perceptuaUmotor development of^he 
child. ^ ; . 

AfTirent ReorganizaiK*)n 

Affei;ent reprganization is seen first in 
the- shift from the dominancq or 
^ preemmence of the use of input from the 
* touch or inovement receptors" to the 
predominant use of input from the 
distance receptors, mainly the eyes tor 
the control of motor behavior. In other 
words, percepiuaUmotor development 
in the normal child is characteri^^cd by a 
shift in reliance from tuctile-kinesihetic 
yues to a primary reliance mi visual cues 
for the contix)l of his behayio^ This shift 
to dnmi nance by the visual system 
represents the shift from input sensory 
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systems with relatively elementary or 
crude information processing capacities 
to the use of input from sensory systems 
with more highly rdllned information 
processing capacities. The visual 
system is believed to be most advanced 
of all the sensory systems with regard to 
iliy speed and precision with w|iich it 
can supply information lo the organism 
from his environnieni. This trend 
toward a dominant control of motor 
behavior by visual cues means of cdurse 
that more refined control or modifica- 
tion of overt motor behavinti is possible, 
because the child using visual cues is 
able to make more rapid and precise 
assessments of the environment to 
which he must adapt. 

Second, this change in afferent 
reorganizaiipn seems to take the form 
of improved mtersensory functioning or 
increased intersensory communication. 
This means that as the child ^rows and 
develops there is a greater means of 
communication gathered from ihe_ 
sensor)^ systems of the body. Behavior- 
ally, the child is able to use more and 
more, a variety* of sources of sensory 
input to aid him in the control of his 
motor behavion As he grows and 
develops he can use sights* sounds, etc. 
in helping him modify /his behavior to 
the environment. One of the most 
important characteristics of perceptual 
motor development is/this trend toward 
multisenNory, rathe| than unimodal, 
functioning on the part of the child. 
.Important, because/ this trend toward 
multi-motor sensory 'functioning is 
believed to be a reOection^ of high order 
_brain processes that allow the ihild^cL 
compare. match^ and evaluate sensory 
input from different sensory systems 
before motor behavior is decided on. 
The premiere that this process of 
iriultisensory functioning is not present 
or fixed at birth Is supported by many 
descriptions of early sensory- motor 
stages of the child's development. 
These periods of development are 
universalfy described as stages of little 
iniefsensory communication. There is 
some, but it's not highly refined. ^Rather 
there are periods during which the 
individual sensory systems appear to 
function independently of one anotherl 
The pahern of perceptuaUmotor 
development of the normal child 
involves a. definite and important trend 
,away from reliance on input from single 
separate sensory niodaliiies and toward 
the use of multi-sensory input in 
modi lying motor behavior. 
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Third, with the elaboraiion of fhe^e 
intermodai relationships there is, at the 
same time, an increased dirrerentiation 
power within each of the individual 
sensory systems themselves. This 
improved intrasensory differeniiaiion is 
reflected in the increasing capacity of 
the child to make more refined 
discrimination about his environment. 
Improved intrasensory discrimination 
may be reflected in the ability of the 
, child to make more refined discrimina-^ 
tion about his environment. Improved 

_ intrasensoty— discrimination^ may ~ be^^- 
reflected in the ability of the child to 
make increasingly cle^r cut and precise 
visual perceptual judgements about 
objects or events which make up his 
surroundings — visual environment. As 
a result of improved intrasensory 
discrimination, the child is able to see 
m6m detail in visual stimuli presented to 
him. He is able to see more complex 
interfelationHhips and spaiiul arrange- 
^ments in various stimulus elements that 
make up the environment. As a 
consequence, we find that the child is 
increasingly able to exert a greater 
afferent control over his behavior and 

h thus be more effective in adapting to 
ei^vironmental conditions that face him. 
Answers to some qufstions in this 
area follow, 

Stov/y and Notmdl Develpping Chil- 
dren . 

: ' Much of what Tve said suggests, for 
example, that the child that may be 
labeled as a;. chHd with learning 
difflculties or a child who is perceptu- 
ally deficient is one who is Hkely to 

_#?^tbtt^pMte^s-oMcMisor>^^FG^tAi^ 
organization that are different from 
those of the child developjng '^nor- 

. " mally.'* The slowly developing child is 
likely to have less developed intrasen- 
sory discrimination capacities and thus 
likely to exhibit lower levels of 
competency when performing visual, 
auditory, tactile, etcj ie., perception 
skills, A comparison of intrasensory 
discrimination capacities of slowly 
developing and normal developing 
children would support this kind of 
assumption, I compared perceptual 
characteristics' of slowly developing 
children with those visual characteris- 
tics of normal children and found that 
these differences were statistically 
different. The normal child shows 
greater advancement in -all Individual 
perceptual skills than the slower 
developing child. Thus, if we are 
willing to accept scores on this test as an 
observable, indication of the level of 

. intfasensory discrimination of the child. 
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theri Nve must recognize that the nogiial 
developing child has advanced to a 
higher level of inirasensory discrimina- 
tion than the slower child. This is 
revealed in his superior visual* 
perceptual capacity for competencies,. 

What about behavioral indicators of 
intersensory functioning? The behavior ^ 
we refer to as .body awareness, body 
perception skills may in fact be 
exemplary of intersensory functioning 
behavior, i,e,, right-left discrimination/ 
In order for the child to respond 

- cOFTectly to a request of-sh'^ ne your^ 
right arm' the child mus able to 
process through the auditory system, but 
also compare information with informa- 
tion stored in, or available tp him 
through the tactile-kinesthetic sensory 
systems. This comparing of information 
is a necessary prerequisite if the child is 

I to identify his right arm. Right-left 
confusion would arise when there is 
sonie inability to compare or interrelate 
these two sources of sensory jnforma- 
tion. Differences in the degree of 
development of intersensory communi- 
cation capacities woutd show up then in 
differences in, right-left discriminations. 
Predictably then we would expect the 
slow, dev'eloper to evidence more 
difficulty in pertbrming such tasks than 
the normal child. I found that normal 
developers tend to be more advanced 
with respi^ to body perception or body 
uwareness skills, ^ 

Baselj on three different mec4sures of . 
body awareness it was observed that the 
normal child possesses a keener sense ot 
awareness of body and dimension and 

-—rel^i^t-v^- ^ s [ t i o n s ~ iT r^"paTO~ThCTtr^ 
differences are reflections of differences 
in levels of development on inter- 
sensory communication in the two kinds 
of children. The degree of intersensory 
development is ajso seen in motor 
performance skills as in a 20-yard dash 
and the^ run-and-under. In the 20-yard 
dash he is asked in a well defined way to 
run from one point to anothefr \fi the 
run-and-under, the child is^started at a 
specified, point in space. He runs to a 
second point in space", this time aa 
obstacle, goes tinder the obstacie 
without touching it, continues to a line 5 
feet beyond, touches the line and returns 
to start by reversing action and goes 
under the starting line. If we analyse 
these two tasks and separate differences 
in them, we find that in both of them the 
child is asked to cover the same anfount 
of space. However, the difference is the 
visually spatial framework in which 
these distances are covered. In the 
20-yard dash, the visual requirements 



are irfinimaL Thus, the child can 
concentrate on aiiuining his maximum 
speed. This requires little refined 
intersensot^ communication in the sense 
that it is not necessary for the child to 
continuously translate visual cues into 
precise motor behavior or judge, 
compare and evaluate the incoming 
visual input against the semi-modal 
sensory feedback which is continually 
being derived from the ongoing 
behavior. 

In the run-and-under, however, in 

-^ddiiion to the speed-requiremeniST the 
visual-spatial aspects of the task are 
more demanding and require that the 
individual pay continual attention to his 
visual-spatial environment and thus 
direct his body Recording to the input 
from th at ^ visual environ men t. To 
perform this successfully th^ child must' 
maneuver his body to what he sees. He, 
therefore, must compare visual-spatial 
input with the semi- modal sensory 
feedback that is continually produced as 
the child moves through space. This 
places greater stress on the intersensory 
communication mechanism of the child 
and tends to make the task more difficult 
to perform. With the slower child's lack 
of development iri intersen.sory function- 
ing we would expect more difficulty in 
the run-and-under task than the normal 
child,' Oti the 20 yard rurt the slower 
child will exhibit similar patterns of 

, intersensory functioning to the normal 
child. When compared on these bases 
the normal child showed superior 
performances ,in run-and-under but not 
on the 20-yard run. ' ^ 

— — Thw=nm-H^mpin lam pail of the 
perceptuaNmotor developnicni of the 
child is ail increased intersensory 
functioning. In her A no lysis of 

, Perceptual- Mojlor Develop/nent in ' 
Children, Jean Ayres finds that the 
developmental patterns of normal 
children are different from those of the 
slower child, The data from her studies 
suggest that: tffese differences in 
developmental patterns are a function of 
afferent or sensory-perceptual develop- 
ment of the children. One, of the 
characteristics of normal perceptuaN 
motor development was multisensory 
awareness, a general pattern that 
prevailed in all of the perceptuallmotor— 
development of normal children. This 
pattern is best described as a genet^al 
sensitivityj' on t^ .part of the child to 
spatial relations, The spatial awareness , 
pattern importantly was multi-modal in 
nature rather than being confined to any 
one sensory modality. Thus, from the 
Ayres data we sec that the developipent 



of the gerieral spaiial 'awareness is an 
importahi characteriHtic pi the 
percepiual- motor development c3f the 

-normal child. , 

In the case of the slowly developi^ 
child, the only developmental paiiem 
related to spatial avv^arenes^ wa.s one that 
was predominately visual in nature, and 
so is almost completely confined to 
visual-pdrceptual elements of the spatial 
relation concept. This difference 
between the normal and slower child 
suggests that the slower child is*^ 

-^dependent on visual "i n p ui ^f ro itT thc~ 
environrnent for his spatial awareness 
and for spaUal orientation while the^ 
normal child is able to use sensory inpui 
from a variety of sources to orient 
himself spaiialiy. The slower child is 
tied to his visual world while the normal 
child is not. Maybe due to the ability of 
the normal child to use a variety of 
sources in his environment tlfiit he is 
more at home in his space world than 

^ the slower child and tends to show less 
confusion in spatial concepts in his 
space world. ^Jhis suggests that one of 
the important differences is that the 
slower child*s world is predominately a 
unUmodal spac^ world based largely on 
vision while the normal child enjoys the 
multi-modaP space world. The most 



auistanding developmental pattern of 
trte slow child is best described as a 
general motor coordination and motor 
planning pattern. This pattern is 
characterized by the , inability of the 
child to plan and carry out in a skiltlul 
way simple motor aci,s. The impact on 
such a general motor coordination factor 
is seen when no such developmental 
pattern appeared in the characteristic of 
normal children. The patterns that 
Characterize^ ibis generalized mofbr 
'coordination for the slower child 
appea^iTonly as single and unimportant 
factors in the total scheme of 
perceptual- motor deveiopiTij?nt patterns 
for the normal child. Thus what is still 
undifferentiated motpr coordination tor 
the slower child has for the normal child 
developed.jntd a series of well defined 
and smooth motor behavior responses. 

The basis for the existence oL 
ditferences in such developmental 
patterns is largely a reflection of the 
degree to which the motor responses of 
the child have come under the control of 
higher refined arid interrelated afferent 
sensory perceptual processes. The 
presence of a general moiur coordina- 
, tion de velopnental pattern for the 
slower child jggests that this child, 
unlike the normal child, is lagging 



behind in some aspects of his afferent or 
^sensoT>' perceptual development. Many 
of' the other differences in development 
patterns characteristic of these tm^ 
groups of children suggested the same 
kind of things inherent of developmtjntal 
differences in the sensory-perceptulil 
capacities of the child. What this- 
implies is that perceptual motor 
development in children is characterized 
by changes in the processes involved in 
developing increasingly refined afferent 
or sensory-j^rceptual^P^rg^ 
motor behavior. This suggests the 
difference of normal and slower 
children developed in ternis of their 
perceptuaUrnotor characteristics is 
largely a reflection of differences in the 
degree to which this relined afferent has 
been developed in the individual child. 
The challenge forces us to clearly 
outline in scientific fashion the basis of 
the elements involved in intrasensory 
discrimination and in terse usury 
communication not just behaviorally but 
physiologically. When we have done 
this Vm sure that we will have met, 
faced and solved most of the issues 
involved in perceptual- motor develop- 
ment in* children. 
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practical implications from research. At the outtet of Uic 
task, particularly in dealing with the broad class of studies 
that fall under the heading "perceptual^motor/* one must 
p-oup the research works to be examined into viable 
subcategories. The next consideration must deal with 
selecting, from each subcategory, those |tudies that best 
meet the criteria for resiMrch desipi and control. And, 
flnally, when practical implications are drawn, one must 
communicate to his readere that these implications are 
purely speculative in nature and should be stringency 
evaluated in the teachins-learning environment throu^ 

action research procedures, ^ — - - - 

Forthe^pu^oW ofl t6~suB- 
classify perceptual-motor research into five divisions. These 
divisions are predicated in ii^t of the similarity in focus 
of groups of stu^r. T list them here in random order with 
no attempt to place the divisions according to priority. 

1 . Sensory physiolo^ and anatomy 

2. Perceptual development and/or status without con- 
cern for motor performance 

3. Motor learning ^th little concerh for the perceptual 
asp^ts of the investigation 

4. Perceptual training pro-ams and devices related to 
increased efficiency in motor performance 

5. Motor programs for perceptual training in relation to 
scholastic or academic achievement 

Needless to say, with such an inclusive list, one finds it 
Impossible to discuss all the available literature in each 
division for the purposes of a short article. Therefore, I 
have chosen those findings that, to me, segm most relevant-^ 
for physical educators, and have collated fhe information 
according to the perci^tual mode with which the selected ^ 
' findinp deal; . 

V VISION 

Qrgmnh DfiVBlopmmnf _ 

Young children are farsl^ted. This is due to the fore- 
shortening of the eyeball Nvhich does not. reach its most 
spheroidal form until about the age of six or sev^n, de- 
pending on individual maturation rates, 

Implications^for teachers working with presclioolers or 
elementary school children are that In presenting youngs 
children with target tasks, e.g^, throwing at a wall target, 
teachers jhould provide viiual objects large enough to be 
seen " clearly and when working with relatively small 
target objects the chfldren probably get best visual input 
at a distance of no less than six feet from the object Play 
objects (blocks, balls, bean bags, etc.) are probably better 
visualized if they are not extremely small The speed of 
objects thrown or propelled toward the child should be 
minimal to allow for gradual focal convergence. 

Visual dis€rtminmti&n^ mmUhIng, end 
€lmB$lfylng ' ^ 

Three and four year olds tend to rely on the shape or. 
form of objects' for identification and classificatipn rather 
than on the color of the objects. By age five color begins 
to play a more important role than form in this visual oper- 
ation,. By age six or seven both color and form are im- 
portant in perceptual operations involved in classifying and 
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dfacrtmliiiting amang -and between c^j^ts. Color prefer- 
me© stadles indicate that blue is the favdrite color for both 
boys and ^Is with red and orange next in preference. 
YeUow seems to be flie least favored color, 

ImpUcations for ghyiical educators working with pre- 
sch^lers are several. Head Start progj'ams seem to iuggest 
Uiat a greater variety and complexity in the forms of play ^ 
objects "and equipment dian now in use should be intro- 

: duced to three and four year olds witiiout .undue concern 
over fte c^or of Aese items. But those working with five 
year olds should capitdi» on the opportunity for intto- 
ducing children to a peat variety^ jolor in their play- 

^^^^^'^^^^mov^^^TT^^^^ a critical time 
for incFeasing motivation for motor ^rformahce through 
the use of color. During firsts second, and third pades even 
p^aater varieties of shapes in objects and tints and shades 
of dolor may make the physical education class more 
exciting and educational than ever. If some object in the 
equipment supply does not seem very popular and it is 
yellow, pamt it blue and note whether It gets increased 
attention from the children. 

ftgun^ground phenommnon 

TTiis visual' operation seems to have nothing to do wiiii 
visual acuity. It is the perception . of a simple flgure or 
object when that tfgure is embedded in i complex back- 
pound. An example of this as it mi^t occur in physical 
education activities is the situation caused by a baseball or 
softbaU getting visually **lost'* against the complex back- 
ground of a crowd as the ball rises from the bat. In such a 

- situation even hi^ly skilled players may be unable to field 
Ae ball effectively. The ability to differentiate, yisurily, ^ 
Ae simple crtjject from the complex gfeund develops 
slowly -and seems to reach peak performance in the teens. 

' At aboii 14 to 16 years of age both boys and girls rekch 
their top proficiency levels at which time girls begin a very 
sli^t decrement in performance that lasts until age 20 or 
21 and WleveUng<>ff period exists after thatv Boys tend to^ 
maintain, the same level of performance reached by age 14 
to 16 until age 20 or 21 at which time there is a slight, 
decrement in^performance prior to the leveling-off period. 
Not only are there differences in performance by age, with 
youngenr children exhibiting less ability than older children, 
but there is dso a difference by sex* with girls being less 
proficient than boys at each age level. Those individuals 
who perform poorly for their age and sex on this visual task 
are usually said to be fieldrdependerit and those who per- 

-^form well are field-independent. 

Implicatidm for physical educators, whether they work 
with young children or teen-agers, seem to suggesf that 

. many individuals may exhibit poor motor performance, in 
striking and catching activities because they are visually 
fleld-dependent and not because of motor problms per se, 

, Teachers who encounter pereistent motor response prob- 
lems with some students In catching, striking, or target 
thro\Ying skills (cgn in tennis, badminton, sdftball) should 
probably test those students with a valid; reliable, ^em- 
bedded figures test to deterrnifte if field dependency In 
fl^re-pputid visud perception is present. For individuals 
having this, type of visual diflSculty it may be effective to 
establish visual prpcedufes that could be alternated with 
aetual performance practices* Those ^o show little or no 
improveftient in. figure-pound performance after training 
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procedures may find greater satisfaction and higher levels 
of motor performance in nonobject oriented activities such 
as swimming, dancing, or skating where the demands for . 
figure-ground visual adaptations are minimal. 

Dmpfh peremption mnd Bizexon^tmncy 

These abilities are learned visual phenomena^ They 
develop p^adually as children mature. There seemf to be 
overwhelming evidence that depth perception and size 
constancy are largely a function of the use of relative 
visual cuesj texture gradients, and probabilities from past . 
visual experience. 

— Impitcations for curricular experiences to be included in 
pre-school, elementary school, and even some students at 
the high schTOl level are many. For young children/ the 
environment should provide many and varied" spatial and 
dimensiotial visual cues. These cues should not be left to 
chance, but consciously planned for hy teachers. One 
example of such experiences might be setting up lanes 
formed by Indian clubs with a target at the end of the lane 
and having the children roll or kick various size balls at the 
target. At the secondary school level, teachers should be 
aware that a student may' have inadequate depth percep- 
tion and be unable to make satisfactory niotbr responses 
because of thft inadequacy. If other types of instruction 
fail to iinprove his responses it may be productive to give 
h\m ^some visual screening t^sts for depth perception or 
size constancy function. If the student performs poorly on 
such tests i| may be necessary^ to include some visual 
trainjng procedures along with his mo^ment education. 

Phi phmnommnmh (mutokinmtte movBmBnf) 

^ This IS a visual illusion that jpves one the impression 
t'Sat a stationary' c^ect is in motion. It occurs durjhg pro- 
longed periods of constant visual focus on an object. 

Implications for physical educators are that, when teach- 
ing activities requiring students to maintain continuous and 
prolonged focus on a stationary, object or *-spot" (such as 
balance bsam exercises deihandy/ the student should be 
encouraged to occalionally shift hir visual focus by a few 
degrees ri^t or left. It may be helpful to provide some 
focal point that Is In constant slight motion. For beginners, 
a blinking light might be provided on standards at each 
end of the beam. Such a teaching aid may produce^ more 
efiiclent motor response in balance activities. 

Rmfinal Inhlbifton 

. Because of the bipolar character of the retinal end 
organs, these sensory bodies are capable of inhibiting or 
facilitating the.progress of light stimuli over the optic nerve 
to the visual cortex. When Inhibition occurs the individual 
literally does not "see*- an object or evjent even though he 
may be capable of 20/20 vision. 

ImpUcaiions from the study of this phenomenon are thaj 
teachers should not rely only on auditory instructions when 
directing students' visual attention to^mm for motor per- 
formance. If, for instance, the teacher should give verbal 
instructions to students to throw a ball at one of several 
adjacent wall targets, she should alfo give visual direction 
by walking up and touching the appropriate target. Even 
tHen there is no guarantee that all the students are attending 
' to the same target. 
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, AUDITION 

OrgmnU dmvmlmpmmnf 

Auditory o^i^ are developed in utero and there is 
evidence tfiat human babies do experience some sound 
sensations prior to birth. Response to ampritudgs of sound, 
tiierefore, occur long before parents and teachers have 
mmh to do with planned auditory input. The baby is . soon 
exposed to a variety of frequencies as well as amplitudes 
of sound m ioon as he is born. These expenences with 
sound continue throu^out all of his early education^ 
years and beyond. While there is little research in the 
audiUon field that could be consider^ directly relevant to 
physical education; we may draw from these studies some 
implicatirns concerning die provision of effective teaching 
eovironment^, curricular experiences, and "sound effects*' 
related to Improving motor performanqe. Dflmpinf results 
in the conversion of sound waves into heat. In some 
industrial studies it has been shown that drop-offs in 
production rates may be directly related to high noise, heat, 
and humidity levels of the working environment, 

ImpUiatiom for providing optimum teaching-leaniing 
enwonments for physical education, where high levels of 
sound amplitude obtain over long periods, seem to be that 
all indoor facilities should be provided with ceiling and 
wall aeousticarmaterials. Also optimum temperature levels 
ior activity should be maintained automatically because of 
the rise In temperature occasioned by produetion of body 
heat durtftg activity, and ^so the heal generated by the 
damping of sound waves. 

AudHoiyflgun^gnund 

, . This is much like visual figure-ground operation in that 
one is able to detecj one specific tonal quality and fre- 
quency range that is embedded within a whole complexity 
of sound. For instance, some individuals who Have ex- 
^rienced listening training over long periods can, when 
they wish, detect and attend only to the French horns in 
the complexity of simultaneously produced sounds of a 
symphony orchestra. Obviously, individuals vary^ in their 
a[bility to discrminate between relevant and irrelevant 
sound signals, 

ImpUcmions for physical educators may be that auditaiy 
triuning should be incorporated early ^nd continuously in 
movement education programs. Teachers should provide 
opportunities for children to attend to rcicvaht auditory 
cues prior to, during, and at the termination of motor- per- 
formance. Surfaces 0!\ walls, floors, targets, and objects 
should be of varying .materials and densities so that ^ a 
variety of distinctive sound amplitudes and frequencies may 
be associated with striking and throwing activities. Again, 
these experiences should be planned so that children begin, 
at an early age, to detect and use relevant auditory input 
for feedback on their own.mqior performance and as cues 
for imitiating motor responses to objects and events issuing 
from the perfomance of others. ^' 

DlFrndtlonallf^ of imund 

According to recent findinp, individuals tend to initiate 
! movemenUowai^jhe^rection from which the sound cue 
^ emanates. For example^ if a verbal cue is given that in-- 
struets the individual to move a body se^ent or seg- 



ments to the left, but the verbal cue emanatei from fte 
right side of the individual, the initial motor response is 
to the right, followed by a revierse response to the left* 

implications of this finding may be extremely hnportant . 
at both the elementary level and at more advanced and 
complex levels of skilLlearnlng. When one is working on 
direction of motor resj^nses with young children he should 
be sure that soimd cues come from the direction in which 
the motor response is to be made. Children find it difficult 
enough to discrin^qaie. right from left without our con« ' 
founding them even further. In advanced work, such as 
diving or gymnastic skills, if sound cues are being pven for 
initiating motor responses, one should pve the cue from 
the drrwtibn in which the response is to be made. The 
momentaiy hesitation caused by the sound cue issuing 
from the opposing direction may mean the difference be- 
tween a successful or an ijnsuccessful huif^twist, tour jete, 
or round-off, 

Audnmry rhyfhm pmr^Bprtom 

"Hiis involved" the identification of a regulated series of 
sounds interspersed by regulated moments of sUence In 
repeated pattemi. It also involves tempo and accent (in- 
creased amplitude at regulated moments in the pattern). 
This is an extremely complex operation involving temporal 
perceptions throu^ Use of the auditory mode. In studies 
of children's temporal perceptions it was found that chil- 
dren begin to make temporal discriminations via the 
auditory mode prior to the visual mod&^ivnd that there arcr 
transfer effects from auditory to visual nsodes, but not the 
reverse, ^ 
r Irhpl^aiions for physical educators me that simple 
' kuditory rhythmic experiences should certainly be a part 
of any preschool or elementary school program. Motor 
responses to superimposed auditory rhythmic patterns 
should begin early and continue throughoilt the elementary 
school program. Such experiences may, in fact, lead to 
better visual estimations of a temporal nature later on, 
e-g„ judging the speed of objects to be intercepted or 
avoided or the length of . time estimated to get from one 
point to another in space. 

TACTILi P^IRCiPTION 

■ -.. \ 

Ofgrnnlc dmvmlopmenf \ 

The end organs of touch in the skin seem to follow tl^ 
usual cephaloeaudal directions of development. In youn| 
children the receptors in the head region and upper limb^ 
precede development in the lower rimbs. The mouth and\ 
tongue are rich in tactile end organs which probably ac- 
counts for the persistent use of the mouth and tongue for 
the exploration of objects during the first two years of li/e,. 
The fingers and palms of the hands are more sensitive than 
the lower exiremities. When development of this part of the 
sensorium is completed, the most sensitive ^eas of the 
body are the mouth and tongue, the fingers and palms of 
the hands, and the toes and soles o^ the feet. The hairier 
areas of the body are more sensitive than the less hairy 
areas, and the torso, both front and back, is less sensitive 
than other body sepnents because the tactical end organs 
are less nihnerous here than they are in other areas. 

Implicatiom derived from such information indicate that 
yibung children and children of elementary school age 
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should have many opportunities to explore the environ- 
ment tactiiely with all body segments. Activities involving 
the trunk area of the body such as log rolls, fonvard and 
backward rolls* and sliding head first and feet first on front 
and back should be integraWparts of the movement educa- 
tion program. * 

Aquatic experiences should begin h^- age two and 
certainly no later than age four. The water is a perfect 
medium for allowing children .to experience the tactile 
sense over the total body surface, the delicious freedom 
from gravitational force, the sensing of pressure on hands, 
arms, legs, and feet that tells one he is making himself 
. move, and the use of the temperature receptors of the skin 
that signal whether a leg or an arm is in or out of the water. 
Even though we physical educators have great concern 
' over safety, and rlchily^so. we probably do a l:reaf deal of 
\ sensory **masking^*^by keeping children in sneakers for all 
activity sessions. Children sbould do more of their activities 
barefooted. The tactile receptors on ^the soles of the feet 
pnd toes are extremely important for signaling shifts of 
weight and changes in surface textures. 

Setting the environment for a variety of tactile experi- 
ences does not receive^ enough attention: Play areas should 
be surfaced in a variety of ways. The total play area, 
particularly outdoors, should be divi,dec3 into several sub- 
areas, each subarea providing a different textured surface: 
e,g„ sand, black-top or" cement, natural grass, imitation 
turf, plastic, and a large shallow wading pool Faciiitics for 
climbing, sliding, and similar activities should be of differ- 
ing sha^s and sizes. The general terrain should- not be 
totally flat, but some portions should bei sloping at various 
degrees fro^ a gentle 10^ grade to an al^rupt 60^ hilK Our 
physical education outdoor areas need jto be a little less 
tidy and sterilej^ i 

BALANCE MiCHANISMSJINNiR EAR) 

Organic development of the labyrinthine, or vestibular 
organs, Is not fully reached until about age two or three. 
This is probably why motion sickness is rarely observed 
in infants under two years of age. Rotary and gravity effects 
are signaled by different sets of end organs at the end of the. 
semicircular canals and these sensory organs react only to 
changes in the direction of motion. The balance mecha^ 
nisms, along with vision, tactile information, and data 
from the proprioceptors/ enable one to perceiva^ his 
body orientation in space. There is some evidence that 
pnictice of spinning and inversion docs result in a less^jng 
,of extreme vertigo at the conclusion of such activities. 
However, it may be that this is occasioned by conditioning 
effects and probably can not be credited to any lessening of 
the sensitivity of the end organs. Vertigo may be lessened 
and controlled by visually focirsing on one point during 
spinning activities. Focusing reduces the visual nystagmus 

^that accompanies such activity. 

ImpUcatians trom the scanty information available seem 

..to dictate the inclusion of spinning types of activity in 
programs for children. Early experimentation with vertigo 
may supply children with pleasurable associations. Even 

. three-and four .year olds can learn to, visually focus on a 
stable sf^t to reduce vertigo. Bounce turns on trampolines, 
spinmng around on .gym -scooters, and playing modified 
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versions of merry-go-round with hula hoops or ropes and 
gym scooters arc but a few examples of spinning activities. 
Many of the suggcsiions for activity mentioned in the 
section on tactile*pcrcepiipn will also involve the balance 
mechanisms. Since the end" organs of balance are stimu- 
lated by changes In direction of movement, many oppor- 
tunities for abruptly changing spatial orientation should be 
introduced, e.g.. a forward roll to a standing half-turn to a 
backward roll would be effective in stimulating the balance - 
mechanisms. Aquatic experiences are rich in opportunities 
for children to perceive both dramatic and subtre differ- 
ences in body orientation. 



PROPRIOCEPTION 

Organic development of the proprioceptors take^ place 
in laero. They, along with the touch receptors,' are prob- 
ably the most "ancienf part of the seriiory system, evolu- 
tionarily speaking, and are thd earliest to develop. Although 
they probably operate primarily at the reflexive level in 
uwra in the neonate, the young baby soon is able to 
be consciously aware of the positioning of body segments, 
muscle tension, and visceral pressures. The proprioceptors 
function to give us'info>mation that is vital for^^.prfiifinrrri _^ 
tion of precise motor responses. Recent iiu^i^nf^ shown ^ ^ 
that it is even possible, in a short perrod of time, to train' an 
individual to fire a single motor unit by attending to . . 
proprioceptive information along with visual and auditory 
signals. 

' implications ihai might be drawn from such information 
, are concerned with the kinds of experiences that would aid ^ / 
children in attending to the proprioceptive feedback result- 
ing from their own voluntary movement Jbehavior. Since it 
is possible to 'center conscious attention on information , 
coming from one sensory mode by blocking the information 
from another mode it might be profitable to have children 
move through space and perform-a variety of motpr tasks 
without visual information, using only the visual mode jn 
occasional checks for error information. Research seems to 
point -to the possibility that males anc better able Mo pse 
**body sensation" information for spatial orientation than 
ar& females. Tt may be that the rough and tumble activities^ 
in which boys arc encouraged to engage from early child- 
hmd are instrumental in helping them 'to achieve genuine 
perceptions of their spatial orientation, while girls' activi- 
ties from early childhodd are apt to be curtailed and- 
__j;miied to those behaviors 1hat are considered, by parents 
. and\tcacher.s. to be culturall^\accepiable in relation to the 
female sex role. Activity prot^ams for preschoolers and 
elementary school children shoufd contain a wide variety of . 
body orientation experiences, some of which have been 
described^ previously in this article. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on this type of activity for girls. 



The implications that have Been suggested here are to 
be regarded as hypotheses to be tested both in the con- 
trolled laboratory, setting and through action research pro- 
grams in the school setting. One must always^ return to 
research his speculations, for the chjef function of research _ : 
is not no much the, factual data derivea but the generation 
of new, relevant, intelligent questions to be answered. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is lo report 
on what resaarch tails the practitioner 
abotit the niotor laurning of children. 
'Howavar, before focusing on that 
purposa I would like to comment on the 
emphasis of this paper which is chietly 
limitad to discussing, motor learning in 
ralation to tha physical antl niotor 
characteristics of the child*s maturation 
and davalopment. This emphasis is not 
intended to minimlEa the importance of 
other maturatipnai and devalopmental 
characteristics (a.g.^ social, intellaetual, 
emotional) which inienici in a coniplex 
way to exert their influence on the 
iaarning of motor skills. A child's motor 
learning is in harmony with all of his 
rtiaturing and developing characterise 
tics* and his motor learning can be 
understood only in rel^t^©n to all these 
characiaristics. 

Maturation ond Motor Learning 

When movement behavior is mt)d- 
ifiad as a result of experience or 
praotica, the change' in behavior is. 
largely attributed to the process of niotor 
learning. In contrast, whan a niovement 
bahavidr saquanca progresses through 
regular stages as a result of growth 
proceHses, but independent of experir 
ence or practice the change in behavior 
\is credited mostly to the process of 
physical maturation. For example, 
liTiprpvamants in performance Uh- 
sdciated with ontogenetic skills such as 
swimming and skating appear to be to a 
great extent the result of learning, 
whereas changes in. behavior linked 
with phyiogenatic, skills such as 
crawling and walking seem to be chieny 
controlled by maiiiration. Thus; the 
.influance of learning saems to be greater 
iri the daveiopmant of ontogenetic skills 
and the influence of maturation seems to 
pradominata ^ in phylogenetic skills 
(Rarick 1961)/ And yet, the develop- 
ment of both lypas of skills is depandent 
updn a complex interaction of both 



learnin'g und maiuration. Foraxaniple. 
niaturuiion provides the potential for 
running; opportunity is needed to bring 
about running behavior; and practice Is 
needed in refine Hssentially, n ehild'^ 
motor- learning is inextricably bound 
together with his maturation. This being 
the case^ the practitioner must realize 
that maturation is a prerequisite for 
motor learning and that the child will 
not learn a motor skill before he has 
reached the appropriate niaturational 
leveK- Further, the practitioner must 
keep in mind that the process of niotor 
learning in children can be understood, 
only in relation to maturaiipn and come 
to recognize the critical role of 
opportunity and experience in the 
acquisition of motor skills. 

Development and Motor Learning 

The motor learning of children is 
subordinate to the laws of their, 
development,. Ordinarily, ihe term 
development is used to defma a series of 
changes that take place in an ordariy and 
coherent pattern. Development, such 'as 
mastering loconiotibn, is a coniplex 

, process of integration, qf the structures 
and functions of the body; it is the result 

vof maiurational and environmental 
innuences combined. 

Mussen. Conger and Kagun (1969) 
emphasize that all children tend to 
follow a rather consistani predictable 
pattern of physical and motor develop- 
ment and three patterns are evident: 

1 . tirowth tends td^progress from the 
head to the ' feet or in a 
cephaJoeauthtl cliTectioiL Thus, 
the child is able to gain control 
over the upper parts of his body 
before ha can gain control over the 
lower parts. . ^ 

2. Growth tends to progress from the 
center of the body toward the 
periphery or in a proxiniodistal 
direction. As a result, the child 
is able to gain control over the 
medial parts of his body before he 
is a^le to gain control over the 
peripheral parts. 

'3. Motor control tends to proceed 
from /?if/A\y \o specific. Therefore, 
the infant gains conirol over lar^e 
gross movements before he gains 
control over smaller, more precise 
movements,'* 
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The rate pf development differs 
considerably among children, primarily 
because each child Is endowed with his 
own unique heredity churact^riscicK. 
This is one reason why all childrer are 
not ready tor the sanie niotor skiHs a^ the 
same time. , / ♦ ' 

Transfer and Motor Learning 

It is important tbrihe practitioner/ Lo 
understand the principle that with each 
year* motor leafnin^ becomes lafgely a 
matter of transfer. Transfer refers to 
how the learning of one^ motor task 
(e.g., movenieni pattern or skill) 
influences the. learning of same 
subsequent motor lask^ Transfer 
between tasks depends on both stimulus 
and response similarity and generally 
speaking, tha more alike the two tasks 
are the greater the transfer between 
them. The point to keep in Tiiind is that 
after the first two or three years of life, 
learning a completely new niovemeni 
paiiarn or moto/ skill is an uneomiiion 
occurrence. To a great extent, new 
patterns or skills are developed on the 
foundation of previously aequirad 
patterns and skills. Therefore the 
iaarning "of motor tasks is largely a 
matter " of transferring previously 
^acquired patterns and skills to patterns 
and skills that are about lo be learned. 

Up to this point I've been concerned 
wljh introducing some raihe'r general 
concepts of niaturation, development,' 
transfer and the rnotor learning of 
children. However, the remainder of 
this paper wifl concentrate on more 
specific aspects of the motor learning of 
children. For convenience of presenta- 
tion, the material .vyill be organized 
under the ganaral headings of Early 
Childhood: Ages 2-6" and, *'Late 
Cliildhood: Ages 6=12'\ \ 

Early Childhqodi Age§ 2-6 

The progressiva maturation of the 
child's physical and neurological 
mechanism.s lays the foundation for 
increased skill in motor activities. 
Learning plays more and more of a role 
in motor performance improvamenis, 
but as with itifajUs, broadening of the 
repertoire of nipior skills niust await 
physical and- neurological matbnitional 
developmenl^ 
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^itty of Basic Skflls Is Im^t^^ mi 

This period of early childl roii may 
je viewed as a time for build! ' jtiany 
lifferenl fundamental moun skilU 
which, if adequately pertecied, niiiy be 
used as a base for developing more 
jomplex moior skiUs in the fLiiure. By 
^ha end of this period the average child 
has acquifed a variety of basic 'motor 
skills at some level of proriciency. The 
work of Bayley (1965), Deach (1951), 
Gutiefidgej ( i939), HaSvcrson and 
Roberton (1966), McGraw (i935) 
indicates that the average child can learn 
to ride a tricycle, run, jump, hop, 
gallop, skip, and With regard to ball 
skills he can throw, catch, kick/ bounce 
and strike. If some children are given 
the opportunity it has been shown 
(Hottihger 1973; Lejthwood 1970-7I; 
Mead 1930; Water Babies 1971) that 
they ca^ learn complex motor skills 
sucK as swimming, roller skating, riding 
a bicycle and even standard gymnastic 
activities. Of course, for such learning 
to take place the environment must be 
properly strifctured in relation to the 
child's motor readiness leyeL For 
example, whejher the child is trying to ^ 
ieam to ride a bicycle or learn gymnastic 
activities, it must be niade clear that the 
bicycle and the apparatus has to be 
scaled down to his level/ Further, 
prfecautions must be taken*io safeguard " 
the child against rnjury and eliminate his 
fear of "geuing hurt/' 
'^The ac^uisit!dn*of a variety of basic 
motor skilts provides advantages to the , 
chil^ that extend beyond the satisfaction 
produced by that acquisition. It permits 
tfielchild to become more and more 
independent, it provides him with a 
^means b^ which be can interact with 
other children* and it "is likely to be a 
positive influence on the development 
of his sel^concept. As Havighurst 
(1953) stated, *'To an increasing extent; 
a child's conception of himself is tied up 
with the skills he.has^ It is as though his 
acceptance of himself comes in part 
frdnn his ability to master different 
forms of the world outside himself/* 

Capitalizing on the Child's Interesls^ 
-. Early ehildriood is a period when the 
child likes to play* experiment and 
explore. He should have the opportunity 
to do so because it is through these 
-means that he comes to develop many 
motor, ^inteilectiiaU social and emotional 
abilities. Let the child play, experiment 
and explore,. and within reason let him 
set his own pace^ Avoid strAturing 
f itjjations thar will create fear or anxiety 
in hini. When children are involved in 



games, allow theiii to make up their own 
rules and regulations. For the mpst^part 
then, the motor learning of skills should 
be left, to play, experinientation and 
exploration. Such piotor learning 
sessions sHbuld placpliTidre emphasis bn 
the object of thj^movement or on 
problem solvirtg\ rather than the 
mechanics of i|e movements ihem- 
^ selves. However, if the purpose ot! the 
session is to master a particular motor 
skill, more emphasis must be placed on 
the mechanics of the movements 
tfiemselves. ^ . 

Toys are important. to the child's play 
and his development during early 
childhood. Espenshade and Eckeri 
(1967) say, '^Toys are. at one and the 
same time, the instruments of play and 
the tools by vv^hich children develop 
their gross and* fine motor abilities/' . 
Favorite toys of children include blocks, 
balls, push and pull type dcsices, 
wagons, kiddie cars, tricycles. ^roller 
skates and bicycles. Lockhart ( 1973) 
recommends that the child have at least, 
five types of toys! fl) toys for 
developing strength and a variety ot 
motor skills; (2) toys for dramatization 
and imitation; (3) creative constructive 
toys; i4) toys for developing artistic 
abilities; and (5) toys providing 
opportunity for intellectual develop- 
ment. In mldition, tbyn should be safe, 
sturdy, ar^, should be manipulated by. 
the. child (nm^^ motor driven). ' 

Differences in Motor Road*i oss 

During this period boys and girls are 
about e^uaf in their motor development 
However, forl)oth sexes there are 
mkrked individual differences in 
^'readiness" for learning motor skills. ^ 
All children are not ready to learn the 
same motbr sfeill at the^same -age. 
Consequently, the learning of motor 
skills and the expectancies .conceniihg 
motor performance should be " indi- 
vidualized in relation to the child's 
maturational leveL Opportunity should 
be provided tor the child to experience a 
reasonable degree o-' success in his 
motor performance. An environment in 
which the child experiences repeated 
failure in motor activities is likely to be 
detrimental to hi$ development. 

It is unfortutnate that research 
provides us with no exact rules that can 
be used to'help the practitk>ner in 
deciding when a child is ready to learn a 
specific motor skill. The perceptive, 
experienced practitioner claims he can 
jeH when the time is right because the 
child has his own ways of letting him 
know. This certainly isn't much to gp' 
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on^ior neiping ine me^^pei icjitcu 
practitioner determine when motor 
learning comes easiest for the child. 
Further* it places Him in a rather 
difficuU position because he is 
'responsible ibr providing the environ- 
ment and materials for motor jeaming at ^ 
the appropriate time in relation to the 
childVreadiness. To pursue this lask on 
the basis of the research information 
available is a bit frightening, but 
nonetheless, the practitioner is obligated 
to do so. ' * 

Late Childhood: Ag^ 6-12 

The late childhood period is ideal for 
learning more complex motor skills. 
The physical and neurological^ mech- 
. anisms are becoming develot>ed to the 
degree that the.child can refin'e and build 
on the .movement patterns and basic 
motor skills that were acquired, during 
infancy and eariy childhood. The first 
part of this period finds the child having; ■ 
some difficulty in mastering fine 
manipulative skills, but by the end of 
this period his motor behavior is rat4ier 
well integrated. 

Differenees in Motor Reaiiness 

Maturational influences and indi^ 
vidua! differences in motor readiness for 
both sexes are still present, in late 
childhood. Instruction should be 
individualized as much as possible and 
the child should nbt be introduced to 
certain motor skills before, he is capable 
of acquiring them. Lockhart (1973) also 
Stressed individualized instruction and 
stated, *'EnipH&is should be put on the 
child's own progress, not pn comparing 
his achievements with those of others. 
So great are individual differences that 

^even by the foprth grade there may be a 
gulf between youngsters as wide as a . 
six- year span. Approaches and expec- 
taricies for motdr learning must differ 
from individual ^to indiyidual/' Scott 
(i,968) says, **Most children are not 
able to perfonn activities requiring good ^ 
coordinations of the whole body much 
before the ages of 7 or 8; and introduc'- 
ing them too early: to such activities only 
results in unskilled performance and 
fairure/' Taking the lead from Bruner 
( I963), Singer 097^) points out that 
many motor skills can be changed and 

' modified 'to meet the. child's motor 
readiness level, 'He also emphasi?.ed that 
practice and special training -produce 
'desired results only when thg child is 
maturationally ready ! A with eariy i 
childhood, there is agreement among 1 
the experts that instruction should..be ' 
individualized/but there,seenis tcT be 
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pSS^^?; ;?'-^^:'''';-v'" V" \- " "l / " ■ ^ '■ ■ 

ititflev scientific basis for determinini 
Swibwn:a child is ready for a certain motor 
^SffiiMN^^rtheless* the practitionar is 
f^ljtofeii^ wit h this 

S^tSlim and prbvidp the answer. 

g|S€3iipilBgrenc» and^^^ Learning 
S!; - Motor perfoman ce on the has ic sfc i Us 
Sijaig^ V. -jru throwing, catching. 

Slumping* bafanci striking) are 
3lgfadually improved with age for both 
tfiexes (Sails >i95I)^ In addition, complex 
^^inoto^ skills are built on already learned ^ 
xoi^aiiia^tion , that is* on^existing basic 
S^kills /frhese' comp motor skills 
i^iisually ihcluy^ game, dance, and sport 
fiikiUs/ i ^ . _ 

Vb to perform 

i bette^^ gross motor skills which 

^yeWiand ^strength and large body 
iniqWmarits,^^ girls usually,: 

' perforin bitter in fine mptor skills which ' 

require a high degree of coordination 
, and precision (Espenshade 6, Eckert 

- 1967; Keough 1965; Singer i:973). 
i After reviewing the literature on this 
v/ topic, Broyerman et al, (1968) con- 
:cluded **, . . evidence ejCists tha^ 

females exceed males in tasks that 
require rapid, skillful, repetition, 

V articulationy or coordination of 
■* light Weight,' overlearned responses 

- (perceptual responses, sniall muscle 
*movements^ simple perceptual coordi- 

™riation):i!iJt:;has_^^ been fou nd that 
: boy continue to improve in Jhe basic 
r skills wheireasrgirls usually do nofTand ■ 
the diffarence between their motor 
performances, which is slight in early 
^ chi ldhood .Jjkj^gjaiJviJjj^^g^ (Esperi- 

■ shade 1 960; Latcha w \ 1 954) , ^ 

However, the difference in motor 
performance at a given age and thp 
: difference in improvement in motor 
; performance with age does not necessar- 
ily/mean that sex is a factor in tht 
i potential itifeS'^for skill learning, it is 
]i;iikeiy that som^ of these motor 
r: performance differences as a nmction of 
;V sex^ are largely due to soeioculiiiral 
i pressure to have boys engage in certain 

V activities and girls in cpthers. For 
n Example, the leveling off pf improve- 
I ment typically found in girls at later 
^l age^may be largely the result qf 
; i p r e s s ur e t o become involve dj i ri 

activities other than the basic^?motor 
S ikiils because they may not be consid- 
5 Vered *Mady like/ V therefore, if given 
Uhe opportunity, it seems reasonable to 
expect that girlrcould ieam motor skills 

■ ibout as equally well as boys^ 
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opportui\Uies is important for develop.-, 
ing a wide range of motor skills and for 
developing physical abilities such as 
st reng Ui , endurance, flexibj^|JtXj_ 
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balance, agility, speed and coordirfa- 
tion. The skill opportunities should also 
be designed to contribute to the child*s 
self-esteem, body image, pier accep- 
tance and social behavior, puring the 
early years of this period ehildien are 
interested in swimming, rhythmic and 
dramatup experiences, movement 
exploration, simple movement activities 
and games of low organization. In the 
later years, children are interested in 
more complex motor skills and; formal 
instruction can be started in skilfe such 
as polf, tennis, baseball, gymnastics, 
basketball and soccer. Children are 
capable of specializing at this level, but 
it would seem best to have them 
experience a . variety of skills and ^llow 
true specialization to come later 

During^ this period children are 
interested in free play and it is important 
for their motor development, but free 
play should be coupled with systematic 
instruction in motor skills. Although 
there has. been some research 
(McDonald 1967; Miller 1957) on 
instruction innqhildren's motor learning, 
little is knownNpbout iche age at which 
instruction becomes most meaningful. 
Singer (1973) proposes that it depends 
jin the n ature of t he skilh the matura- 
tional readiness of the child, and the 
typeV of instruefiona! procedure 
employed, ^ 

In order td learn a specific motor skill 
the goal miist be cleariy understood by 
the child. Further, he must hi motivated 
to achieve the goal. Once |he skill is 
demonstrated, the child will form an 
**image for action" or an Midea" for 
what movements will have to be made 
as well as how to make them. The. child 
should not be expected to reproducejhe 
movements in the same form in which 
they were demonstrated. There are 
many movement variations which are 
acceptable approximations, of the so- 
called ''correct way*^ for uxecuting a 
skill. / ' 

Ideally the skill can be practiced as a 
whole, but if the child cannot achieve 
success^ |he skill must be broken down 
into subskills and' practiced as such. 
Once the subskills are mastere^, ihey 
must then be practiced toge^^ as a 
whole. Ouring the initial stages' of 
learning the skill, when the child is 
likely to fatigue quickly, practice should 
be distributed. In other words, fhe skill 
should be practiced frequently, but not 
for too long a duration. In the later 



stages of learning, when the rhqtivation 
which comes from success incneases, 
practice periods can be lengthened, 
practice alone is not e nough: the child 



must be , helped to uhdersiand how his 
movements can be improved. He should 
receive knowledge of results about his 
performance but jjhe should not receive 
too much informMion, Don't analyze 
excessively during the early stages of 
learning In order to keep the child 
motivated he should experience a 
reasonable amount of success in the 
skill. The motor behavior reflecting the 
SI' \:ess should be Reinforced to promote 
learning. Remember, the learning of 
motor skills should be a pleasurable and 
satisfying experience and not^ an 
experience in failure and frustration. 

Concluding Reniarki 

Based on the literSfure reviewed, this 
paper attempted to\present som^ 
highlights of v^hat research tells the 

, practitioner about the motor learning of 
children. This was a difficult task 
because of the lack of research on many 

, aspects of children's motor learning. 
For example, thepe are relatively few 
studies which deal with various learning 
phenomena such as motivation, 
reinforcement, knowledge of results, 
transfer, i,practice, and retention and. 
forgetting in relation to children's 
acq u i s i ti on of jTioto r sk i 1 1 s , Howe vej", 
recently at least twQ_reseaTchj£s (Bm^ 

" f 970 and Schmidt 1 975) ha ve provided 
us with theoretical explanations of 
motor learning and skil.l development 
which could serve as a springboard for- 
future research on such learnings 
phenomena. Another aspect that has 
received limited . attention is. the 
influence that the learning of motor 
skills has on ihe^child's social, 
intellectual and emotional development. 
An additional aspect receiving littl^ 
investigation la concerned with the early 
nioto| experiences that are important for 
the child's development. The available 
research does not tell us about the kind 
of experiences, the amount of ej^posufe 
to each experience, and when each 
expefience shbuld be introduced for 
learning to be most effective. Much 
work needs to^te done because research 
has not provided the . practitioner' with 
the scientific baHcs for knowing how to 
develop to the inaxinlum all the moior 

' learning potentials of the child. ^ 
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HE^empCirwas oiv providing good programs for the milpr-^%moderalely retard^ 
during'the early stages of programing in physical education ibr the mentally retarded. It ii 
underitandable that this should have been the case because of recogmzable similarities 
between responses of mildly and moderaldy retarded children and those of nonrelarded 
youngsters. Mildly and moderately retarded children are able to run, jump, catuh, and. throw 
a ball in much; the same way thestf skills are performed by' their contemporaries. Severely v 
"and profoundly retarded, on the other hand, have fej^motof ^haracierislics in com., on 
with nonretarded children. They do not respond in ways that are familiar to teacheri ac- = 
customed to children in ordinary classrooms. The severely or profoundly retarded child 
does not listen well, if he listens at' all' His responses, if he makes, any, are Vague and mean- . 
'^^^ inglesi. He eannot catch a Jjall or execute similar motor skills nor does it appear that he" 
cares one way or another.^ ■ \ ■ " . 

It was, therefore, some time after physical education programs for mildly and moderately, 
retarded had Been established that physical educators began to investigate the possibilities 
of improving the motor skills and , pi lysical Titness leveli of severely^ and profouridly re- 
jarded. In initial studies and experimentation, a^ large pereentage of these ehildren were 
found to. show, positive changes in'^otor ability as the result of participating in well 
planned and %vell presented physical education programs, . f 

The range of adtivities in physical education programs for severely aad profoundly re-, 
tarded is necessarily limited. Experiences offered should be ones that develop basic, every- 
day skills such as lifting the feet over objects and going up steps. The way in which ac^ 
tivities are presented by teachers is extremely Imporjant in achieving good results. 

In teaching se\*rely and profoundly retarded, two or three difTerent activities may be 
presented in one class per;if^d. If a child refuses to participate in one kind of activity, he 
may take part jrf another. Participation in any^ one activity should be rather short. .Re- ^ 
... tarded children often perform best; the first fewMimes they tr)^^3=^skillrGonsequentlyHt is-^ 
m their advantage to end practice periods before boredom or frustration occur. After lea v- 
ing one activity teachers may return to it in a few mjnutes or at some time before the period 
is over; activities should be presented every day until learned. After the skills of an aetiyUy,_ 
have been ma^ered, new activiijes may be introduced. Skills already learned should be 
reviewed_.hriefly fcom time-to. time,._- = . -- ^ - =- .:.^ ^^ -=^^^^ — — „^ 

. ' ■Teaching lhes^%tuJants rec]uires great patience and kindneslr. Teachers vshould never 
resort to pressure tactics to achieve improvement. They must realize that improvement may . 
.come very slowly and that they must work patiently with siudents until; ji comes. 

Firm. control of students must be exercised without resort to threals and punishment; 
Discipline must lake, a form that the chihl Is capabh^^ . of comprehending. Punishment and 
withflrawifig privileges Have very'litlle meaning for the^e children. . _ 
^ Praise for good conduct and withholding approval for poor conduct are more elTeclive 
because mi)St children understand these, PraiNe should he ofTefed generously for any efforts ^ 
students make* The effort may not result in successful performance, but the fact that i^t Avas 
made should be recognized by teachers and favorably commented upon-* 

Verbal praiae has its limitations, however, because many of these children do not com- 
prehend the spoken' word, so Other means of rewarding successful behavior should be, con*^ 
sidered. Tin efteetive method of ^perfl/?^ chndiUonlnf^k using candy as a reward, gas used 
effectively in teaching motor skills^in^physical education In research at Mansfield Training— 
School f Conneeticut) . ■ ■ 

Operant "conditionihg is a behavior modification tet^hnique utilizing reinforcement: re- 
ward of some sort is cojisislently given for a specific behavior immediately after the action. 
For some students, praise (jr knowledge that the attempt was successful is suflicienl rein- 
forcement. For others, especially those low on the scale of retardation;. a reward of daridy 
is elective. When .using reinforcement, the time'heiween reinforcement And desired be- 
havior must be as short as possihIB: otht?rwise lhc\ cHiild js not always certain .why he is 
being rewarded. The reward should be given consistently and given (inly ffjr performing at- 
"maxinmm capacity. ^ * " . ^ - 
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i|tvnibvament mat Unmade up of two or more parU muit be broken into Us componenti 
W^'each taught ieparataly/ F exampla, the movement patlern of reaching for and pick* 
iftg up a ball may .ba broken into these componenti i (11 make a movement in the direc- 
Bon 'of the tall, ball, (3T place the fingeri around the ball, and (4) 1*^1^"?^- 
il^bilU The child U first encouraged to reach (or the balh any effort to do so is. rewarded 
wftW caiidy, and words of praise. Thereafter, the reward is given when the child ceaches the 
iftnie distanca or a iraaler distance than hia initial effort. Whenever he. reaches a greater 
aistanee, bringing his hand closer to the ball, the new distance becomes the point of rem^ 
r^rcemenL Whan t ha child finally touch ei the ball, this becomes- the point of reinforcememi 
UkewisaV when ha graips it and when he picks It up. After the child has mastered the skill, 
ika candy rem is gradually withdrawn. Praise and approval continue to be given- 

lir successful efforts eventually, the 

;/ physical education programs for severely and profoundly retarded arc being 

arvaloped, little attention has been given tp means of evaluating the results of these pro^ 
grami. It is, of course, absolutely essential to determine the progrt^ss of the children in 
drdar to know what activities and methods are most successful, 

k d,na method of evaluation is subjective analysis based on careful observation by the 
liiachar of the quality of performance and the behavior of each student during the physical 
Idueatlon class. Observations are recorded in brj^f form as soon after class as possible; 
Itliese notei can then te Used in writing up evaluations of each student's progress at the 
liid;of designated periods. These note^ will also leveal a pood deal about the effectiveness 
^ol the teaching methods and the materials used, 

l^yJJm of objective teits is iimited by. the lack of suitable test instruments. However, expen^ 
jnnentatiora and research are under way to develop them. ' l - j 

Mansfield Training School serves as an example that can be used 
in 'specific motor skills. Test items were developed to 
rmaaiure progress in certain core activities: XlXcrawling,a^^ 
>iibwn Starrs. f4) running. (5) grasping objects. f6) .ihrowinp. (7) catching, (8) ba ancing. 
£(9Humpigr^ff-oytaclcs7-H^ 

Jirig over, upon, and off objects, and (13) kinking. For each test item the range of possible 
^responses was determined and each response assigned a numerical value a^cordmg to its 
Saafrea of difficulty. Each test was constructed so that a child making a specific score would 
[ ha able to make all responses with a lesser value. Fc*r esample. a child who scored three oa 
ftmwling woM be able to perform responses from lera through three. A score of two rep- 
^ents average abilitv to perform^he motor skill of students whose IQ is m the range of 
10^34 and who are not physically handicapped, A total score may be calculat^ by addmg. 
^the scores of test Items and dividing bv the number of test items administered, 
. A study by Crampton in the earlv part of this century shgwed that highly trained and 
- .weU conditioned athletes had lower pulse rate differences betweea lying and standing poii- 
tftibni than those not in good physical condition, Later studies did not confirm hif findmgs, 
li^-that this measurement as a means of evaluating cardiorespiratory efficiency was a^^ 
5^doned. Recent reinvestigation of this mea^rement .indicates that, although pulse rate dif- 
Iferances are not good indicators of physickl condition when comparing those m average 
ieoBdition with those in iuperb condition, they may be reliable indicators when measuring. 
liHbse who are extremely sedentary, as the severely and profoundly retarded usually are. 
P^AIthough my study is not complete, I have found some observable lessening of pulse 
Sdifferenc^ ih extramaly sedentary retarded youngsters after they have been cojidilioned in 
l^ axarcisa program consisting mainly of -running. In some case^, basic pulse rate is lower; 
laffer a condilioni^ prbgr^m/lf this finding proves to be true in subsequent^examination, 
^nd we can ijeasonably expect that most extremely sedentary severely and profoundly 
Harded will respond in this manner, then we will have a valid test of cbndilionmg— n 
Fspgcifically, a test of cardiorespiratofy endurance. Such a test will be extreniely useful to. 
|l^ichert-who wi^h to detennine the ^ffects of any specific physieal educatinn aciivity upon 
ItHe cardiorespiratory endurance of any child in the. program. ' 
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EDiTOR*S NOTE: Anoiher 
study to provide a means of 
evaluQiing motor ability in 

~th^-$^mr Biy 'arid profomidiy^ 
retarded is being conducted 
by Jean- Calder^ University 
of Quemsland, St. Lucia, 
Brisbanei ' Quemsland^ Aus* 
tralia, under the direction 
of Mollis Fait. Miss Calder 

— is'^attempting to establish a 
Motor Ao^ classification. 

The term Motor Afei for 
this project is a composite 

* score frafn motor skill tests 
thai indicates the age level 
at which certain motor abiU 
ities generally develop in 
normal children 0 to 5 years 
of age ^ or, if the results of 
testing indicate that a com* 
posiie score cannot he 
achieved, the term wiU be 
applied to the age level at^ 
which a specific skill is gen- ^ 
erally developed in . normal 
children. The MoTOR ACE, 
when determinedj will be- 
come 'a standard for. evalu- 
ating motor ability and for 
programing physical educo' 
lion for the severely and 
profoundly retarded. 

The falionale for the proj- 
ect is based upon the fol- 
lowing: normal youngsters 
tend to develop certain mo- 
tor cfiarac tensUcs^ iduring^^ 
specific periods of their 
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childhood so that the mean 
^characteristics can be de- 
termined for any given age. 
If the specific motor skills 
that develop at certain age 
levels in normal youngsters 
also develop in the ' same 
order in retarded young- 
sters, if they are developed 
at all, but at a later gge^ — 
as would probdbly be the 
case since retarded young- 
sters do mature more slowly 
scores, can be determihed 
from a battery of 'motor skill 
tests ■ that will indicate th^ 
motor age level of the re- 
larded individuaL If . the 
specific motor skills for" the ' 
retardates do not, develop in 
the same order as that of 
normal youngsters, it will 
nevertheless be possible J a 
develop a Motor Age Pro^ 
file Chart that will show the 
motor age for each indivi- 
■ dual activity. 
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PhMcal jnovament in Us exaberkrit and enthuilastic 
modes of expression is a basic need of childFen. Move- 
m p nt Smpnftafir part of the dey^QpmjLpfimmiaJiaL^ 
The younger the child,e the more basic and sppntanepus ' 
the movement^ , A 

We need to understand the tefm'*'psychomotor'- so that ■ 
we will not become stuck in the purely mechanical andy 
functional aspects of movement. Movement is more than X 
this; it is the medium of expression of: the physical and 
emotional conditions of a person/ Observation of the 
psychomotbr behavior of a child ppens the door to in 
understanding not only of mptor disfunction.. but also 
of osychological and social difficulties. ConversivMy; move- 
gimt provides the educational means to affect positively^ 
"this psychbmbtor dysfunction. The improvement of move- 
ment in the sense of a psycho-motor integration of young 
children results irt time in a profound stabilization of be- 
havior. Therefore it is often Indicated at the beginning of 
any measures taken for the socialization and rehabilitation 
of the disturbed child. . . / 

Thrdugh motor activity we aspire to aid in the develop- 
ment and unfolding of the physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual potential in terms of a comprehensive education 
toward the formation of character and equipping ,the in- 
dividual tb deal with the task of living. The following 
traits of character are especially promoted: self-discipline, 
moderation, will power, the ability to niakc decisions, 
courage, perseverence, and diligence. Furthermprej tjie 
will to prove oneself, to devote oneself to something, to 
achieve something are' promoted. In addition, the joy in 
creativity is awakened, Social virtues Such as tolerance, 
a sense of justice; depgndability, taking pleasure in re- 
sponsibility and decision-making, companionship, and 
devotion ttf others can be acquired. In short, an "active 
piiblirspifii;''^s th^Gefman edTOalo!rKurrHihn,:put it, 
can be developed through movement education, through 
play and cbmpetition in sporting events. 

Althou|^\remedlal physical education cannot add any- 
thing to th& basic goals, ideas tor die educa^^ 
'*normar* children may emanate from remedial education 
^ theories. On closer observation these children are often 
not at all as ^'normal*' as they seem when observed within 
the anonymous mass* « = 
" If we tmce in detail the Intepative healing eflfects of 
educaHve movement, we arrive at the following considera- 
tions, a classification .of the various aspects of the educa- 
tional endeavor, which are 4?scusied in this article. 
1 The functional aspect - .—. _ 

2, The emotional aspect 

3, The social aspect 

4, The educational aspect. 



PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DIFFICdLTIIS 

In the functional motor" and physiological sphere we 
attempt to raise .step by step the efflciency of the lung- 
heart circulatory and mupcle systems through exercises 
involving strength, speed, and endurance. Prdblem chil- 
dren— a OTllective term for heterogeneous |nd multidimen- 
sionalLy manifested forms of maladjustment— often lack 
the elementary physiological prerequisites for the control 
of their motor functions; , _ . 
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tel&iBiisides general improvement of physical fitness, which 
pP^i^sly also leads tp an improvement of posture, specif 



^^SS^rwe understand the Itraining of skill and. agility m con- 
^|3!:^iiaiy new and challenging movement situations with a 
p^^^^tjr d small and large pieces of apparatus, in which the 
^^fpfiaafrsiiduld find adequate and satisfying motor responses. 
^^V^'^'^^^Uany. brain-damaged children have madequately 

fields of perception and image. They therefore , 
.Hack the ability to coordinate perception and goal image 
^::imo a response adequate to the situation. Their per- 
?f^3t"xep^ual-nibtor -discoordination manifests itself in the fact 



terns stands the apparenfly indifrerent type, does not 
participate ^nd remains seemingly unimprtisid, who^ere- 
ly i niil p^ n t pnrh failure as if he d id no t care. In this. 



1 



for that they are scarcely able to perceive two objects sirtiul- 
liSii^^taneously, This deficiency multiple oprtcal per^ption 
ife:^ constitutes an immense handicap for such children m 
^^v/^'sWri~and situations. Qiilfe apart frofn tKe frequendy 
-t prevailing difficulties in social adaptation, a .team game 
pfe^: :- IS quite out of the. question for them because of the defect 
^¥^ ''in^ sensory-motor coordination from which they suffer. 
i#^r " =^ Oiildren who are lacking- hand-eye coordination can- 
hot ca^^^ a ball^ accurately. They do not fail primarily 
p be«^aus6 of an impairment of the motor control of the 
hand but rather because iheir eye movements r^^^ too 
A': ' stow! A% a result, their catching movements are too late 
P-t' for the ball. They are not guided precisely enough by the 
. eyes, which are unable to follow the rapidly mdvmg object, 
ft^ -^ A balloon because of its relatively slow flight, can usually 
be followed ^sually quite successfully, but not so the^ 
^rapidly^approaching^a lL — — — -~ 

The lower the abUity for perception, adaptation, and 
reaction, the mbre the child ^ill react according to 
Kabitoal or routine reaction pattern. . In jhese cases an 
/improvement of motor- adaptability is gained through 
' freq uent but scarc ely noticeable chan gMJnjhe movement 
problem of the exercise sequence. These changes should 
fae made at a point when the preceding movement task 
\ has just barely been mastered. We* hrve learned from ex- 
^perience that children with motor coordination disturb- 
-.incesifind /u easier to modify and reshape coordination 
patterns that they have just Iqarned. If, however, the 
mbWr memory traces In the cerebral cortex are firmly set, 
-it is more difficult to fprge subsequent cross-connections 
aimpd\^^ °^ slightly varied motion-patterns. From 
-sport eHucation we know that flaws^ within a movement 
pattern that Has become habitual are very difficult to erase 
latir. Besides this perceptual motor aspect in improving 
movcnient coordination, we must also try to increase the 
ihUd^s.abdlitk^oiJ^"^'^^^^ 



case too, much is demanded of the: physical; educat^n ; 
therapist if psycho-motor exercises treatment precede^' 
psycho4herapeutic treatment. The child is here not ready 
psychologically for the motor expiriences, . j/ 

ThBr&pBUfhvalumQf progrmMB^^ /j 
gfry^urmdGehlmvBmmnf . • 

Apart from the rare extreme cases just mentioned,] it 
has been our experience that it Is always possible, m tl^ 
iong run, to equalize the psychomotor-^isabilities throu^ 
progressively structured achievement. The inhibited chil-; 
dren become more outgoing and take heart when given 
the opportunity of using their unskilled movemen^ initidly ; 
in pllyful activity.^The tense, unbridled, and QveracMve 
child ^wll be helped by the general experience pl suCcep 
and the ensuing recognition he receives, With |his newly^ 
found motor skills he finds himself from time to time the 
focar point of others' attention. He no longer needs to, 
force himself upon their attenUon with rebelliofisness and 
disturbing actions. t 
Of course, firmly establishe4 patterns of. maladjustmenti 
cannot be^ removed suddeply by movement therapy. Theyi 
are altered slowly and gradually. In Hbe course of tune, | 
the unbalance^ inconsistent, and unstable child gams m 
firmness, stability, and Inner harmbny/ ^ 
-Jn-this-respect-it^Hrnportant-to-obsepve^a^ 



ciple in progressively structured achievement. Fi^t 6f rfl, 
build u^the child^s strong points Approach nhe weak= 
nesses much later! We must try to^ assess ^s quickly as 
possiWe the latent abilities in the individual. Their cour^ 
age must-bi^strengthened. and a foundation foE^^ 
in their own ability must be established; Only after stabili- 
zatipn of the initially unsteady b^e is it reasonable to ap- 
prouch^specifically the particular motor problem. 




^ \ ■ = . 

movement awkw^dness 
\a disgrace 

- \ ■ ^ ■ 
As a consequence\of continual experience of failure, 

children with Weak or\impaired motdr coordination also 
suffer emotional disturbances. There are two diametrically 
opposed forms ^of reaction to such motor inadequacies: 
inhibition and complete I ack^ of restraint. In Ihe first case 
the child loses all desire toWnquer his surroundings and 
assumes an attitude of passivity aAd regression. In the 
second case the child's, despair, despondency, and resig- 
nation are overcompensated abd chpeky, unrestrained, 
and aggressive behavior patterns\ usually dominate. Be- 
.tween these two extremes of psychpmotor behavior pat- 



Nd SOCIAL PRESTIQE WITHOUT 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

THe sense . of belonging and the ability of social contact ^ 
develop only on the_basis^of a' harmonious and secure ^ 
belief in one*s own worth. In addition to a characteristic , 
drawing away from social contact because of an innate i 
self-ccnteredness which seem^ to resist any therapeutic , \ 
^influence,Jva^eet=in:the^emoUanally^disturbed^hild^ 
adolescent Either a "regressive" tendency, a withdrawal ; 
from the group, or an ^'aggressive" attitude toward his ; 
peers In the first case there is a general aversion to and 
rejection of any collective activity. In the second case the 
individual adopts a defiiant and hostile attitude toward 
the group. In both cases the. group fails to give the child 
the recognition and acceptance so essential for his self- 

esteem. ' * j u 

Functional inferiority— the physical awKwardness whicn 
makes the Individual appear useless to his peers— is a , 
basic problem. What is the class, the team, to do with a 
weakling, a ''dud" who is always behind ^ny other runner 
in the race, who is afraid ^f the ball in the soccer game 
and-always misses it with his clumsy movements? If the =- 
teacher, nevertheless, lets the boy joiijpn, he _will be 
verbally abused, ^grily shoved away, and sometimes hit. 
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lwl|y^l(i:.be€atis@^^^b^^^ slow, muddle headed, and 

V0i:cr^ basau§ev h^ has done ; someUiing wrong yet 



a patient^ ptopessiveiy itructur^ achieve* 
^fl^Sgpgioach can work wonders. Specific activities aimed 
^^^^^Siait^aptability can be added. Milestones on the way 
J^'^^lirep^mmi; to ada^^ a partner, to a poup of 
^^^w^^^sm^'§cou^. Play is a great help. One should" 
^l^^vn* simple, easily grasped games. A **wilch" tries 
^^iScKJtMeIoti\ir cW^ to do the same 

i^t]^^ng;wh^e holding hands; a "hunter" has a large box of 
Sli^fflsfMdX^om^^ center of the room tries to hit the 
^MajM?*'l^uncing around hta from games where 

ll/eil^^^mt^ tc) a team game is 

||||[ttit#ti:lp^^ one and often not yet possible with younger _ 
'-tefiildrenr'^^'"'^-^.'"^.'^^^^^ ■ ^ 



FROM LACK OF CONTROL TO 
SiLF-CONTROL 

With regard to the practice of exercises* two facts are 
of paramoimt Importance: "self -control can within certain 
limits be trained" and "self-control begins with the coi^trol 
of movement and is only to be reached throu^ thb." 

Since true educational effort is basically aimed at self-' 
'education, everything in remrflal education and,, we be- 
lieve^ everything in normal educMpn, depends on awaken= 
ing self-direction . muaLgjye^lhp rhiM tha-opp^tantty— 
to experience the joy of being master of himself, his own 
movement, and its effect in conquering the obstacle, a ^ 
piece of apparatus. We: must allow an inner sense of order 
to develop gradually instead of letting the child be satis- 
fied with an external order imposed by authority, which 
only causes resistance in problem children* 



Ecfucation through mm fc antf rhyfhm 

Initially it is sufficient to aim at letting the, child adjust 
voluntarlly^to a general disciphne wSlch evetyon 
as the rule of the game. Music and ^ rhythm capture the 
children. They are far more willing to yield to this "cap- 
tivity," this relative lack of freedom, which consists of 
accepting some objective neutral law, than to the author- 
-ity of an adult. And they enthusiastically submit their 
movements to this neutral law whose formative and dis- 
ciplinary' forces can now exert their influence on the 
Children, ^ ' . - ^- ^ / . ^ 

_S Eorj_the^inexperienced^teacher, it-is=-^at=times-a-real- 
salvation to break into a noisy, disorderly lesson with the 
organizing element of music— ^sin^ng, clapping, or play- 
ing an instrument. As a last resort music from record 
^player or tape recorder can be utilized. The movements 
'die children perform to this music can be the simplest 
^ "(walkingy running, skipping). Each child should wherever 
possible follow his own path in space (free self-direction) 
^iWithout touching anyone else (self-control). 

■ In the. quest for self-discovety and self-control further 
5;^tepSytecome necessary. The first type , of ekercise. play- 
^ fully^epeated with endless variations and modiflcations is 
that of suddenly arresting one's o^ motion. From a run 
as fast as possible the child' learns to sit or lie down sud- 
%iddenly and does so on his own volition. The teacher-is quite 



free to use external stimuli lor this* a gong is suddenly 
sound^, the teacher raises a h and, or a hitherto continu- 
^cras sUniuiu^, UiU^iy, or B tambounne, sudaenly stops* 

Simultaneously the ability for relaxation in restiift posi- 
tion is practiced^ preferably with eyes closed! These two 
exercises can easily be combined; when the music stops 
the runners assume a lying position with lightning speedy 
close their eyes, and remain completely, motionless mtO. 
the music begins again i 

Training of fhm Bmnsmm 

The acquired ability for arresting movement and for 
relaxation leads on now to a panned program of training 
of the senses; Here again, voluntary closing_of^the2iyes_is_ 
aimed at lh all TKercises" f heSringj touch, and spatial 
orlentatioh. The child with light brain damage frequently 
lacks the ability to choose between all the stimuli offered 
by his surroundings; the stimuli impinge on him un- 
checked* The more these children receive audltoty and 
visual stimuli at the same time, the more their attention 
fluctuates and the less able they are to concentrate* But 
if they close their eyes, they temporafily exclude all visual 
stimuli, and only then^do they understand that they possesr 
bther useful senses* This deliberate isolation of senses is 
an enormous help to problem children who lack the abillQr 
to concentrate, as they progress toward intensive and con- 
centrated activity. Training of the senses is always at the 
.^amq4ime.training in concentration. 



Trmlning In dBllbmratm g&nflmnmsM 

Even more difflcult than the above mentioned breaking 
of swift running-is the cqniciously _gent^ 
at every stage carefully measured execution of slow move- 
ments. These exercises in **deliberate gentleness" are the 
counterpart to. air extensive, spaclally large, and highly 
dynamic forms of motion. They are, from an educatibnaH 
pblnt^Qf/yiOTs- the visible sign of a master of self through 
coordinated motor contrpL . j 

Ixploring mnd cnaHvm exer cfsas / . 

It would be one-sided and uneducationabif ^the child 
were not allowed the chance to be creative with his own 
particular, modes of expression. All children, particularly . 
inhibited ones, should be given thq opportunity to explore 
in a creative and imaginative way. They oftend o nptajcnow 

"^at^flrst^KeF6^tF"B^ln^Ttl^^ choice and=. 

opportunity for self-discovei^. For this very reason it Is 
wrong to give the children absolutely unlimited possibili- 
ties right from the beginning. It is far easier fur them^to 
choose their own way if there are not too many alternative 
possibilities. The essential limitations concern space, time, 
and implement Otherwise the pupils will be afraid of ' 
drowning in the boundless sea of possibilities and there- 
fore never dare ro tSke the first step on their own. 

The children should learn at every opportunity to think 
things out, to. find ways of sdlution of their own— Whether 
it is to find a way over obstacles or in playing witft hoops, 

. baljs, or balloons. Play-acting games will be particularly 
helpful for inhibited qhlldren and especially for stutterers^ 
The gamut of these activities runs from animal imitations 
through simple pantomimes to the pantomime representa- 
tive of real situations. \ . 
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WATER AtTIVlTY TO COMBAT PERCEPTUAL MOTOR PROBLEMS 



|S; -ly Sdlth DtBonis, Pfofessor of Hetalfh and PhysieQl EduceHen, 

^GP.'\v4ttr aetivity designed to help children move 
i^i^ ihore efflciently/rather than to tea^h them to swim,, 
; lias proven to be an exciting and promising new^ 
^ dimensiori in .working with children with perceptual 
K r/ -motor problehiB. With this hew approach, children 
' are not taught to swim/ although the fact that often 
they do ^rn 1# an added bonus/ No demands are 
made 6n% children to perform, structured; precise, - 
simultaneous ler and arm movements, to liearn cer^ 
tSih strokes, nor is there formal instruction and 
drill in proper breathing. The frustration of at^ 
tempt4ng these demanding skills, for youngsters who 
' = already have probliems with motor responses, has 
Sbeen removed. A creative method of discovering 
^^mbvement in the water has been substituted, and all 
children in the program— those who know how to 
v^im g cannot— participate. Using 

smAU equipment, such as beach balls, hoops, pucks, 
/pennies, flutterboards, stretch ropes, etc., young- ^ 
/iters discover the buoyancy ot their bodies m the 
'^i%ater. .In the process/of solving problems, they find 
they can dudfc their heads and can move ttfeir arms 
/ or legs, or both, to propel or lift their bodies, or 
to i*each in different directions with their hands and 
r-feetr -They can-balance and do-m in the 

- water without actually swimming. ^ ' . 
B y playmg carefunr^legted gantes, the-rmN 
dren's involvement in the activity Is so complete that 
their movements ..almost become reflex responses. 
The mcentij^QLwantln£jo_do_^^ 
Is doing cannot be underest imated. The a ddition of. 



Reprinted^ from pw fi^.v/ (if Chaikn^i^. volume 1 (Wushington. D.C; 
American Association for Health, Physical EUui^ation, and Reereution. 1971). 



Seuthern Connecficuf Stafe Colltgt, New Haven, ConnedHiut 

music to accompany activities Is another motivating 
. Tforce. Special activities such- as walkmg relays are 
used to encourage moverhentin the water. At times, 
more directives need to be^giveri to help the children 
recognize spatial concepts— rlght4eft,. In-out, up« 
down, forward-back, over-under. .Awareness of per- 

/sonar and gtneral space can be developed gradually 
by- moving individually in one*s- own space. Ch^ 
dren can see how far they can reach in any direction 
by stretching or curling with their hands* arms, 
legs, feetv or neck. Children can learn to plan their 
movements by designating general space with floats 

' ing rope dividers. General space can be progres- 

' sively enlarged, eventually removing the dividers to 
require children to plan where they can move with 
greatest security and safety. As they learn this, 

' they move more freely and confldently. 

To add further experiences for the children, have 

them enter the water from diflferent spots and m 
different ways. For practicing balance, utilize a 
rope held taut on the bottom of the pool as. a tight- 
rope for children to walk in heeUtoe fashioru 
eyes can be closed as children develop nWlity and. 
confidence. Having chiUiren bunny hop, with feet 
together, over the rope, gradually raised higher, can 
assist in the development of ejcplosive-power. ' 
~— Swh-water-activlty-helps-ehUdren-discov^^ 
themHelves their overall movement potentiaU It is 
hoped that they will develop the personal cognitive 
security needed to feel free and confident in their 
movem:-nts not only in the water but in other en= 
vironmenta. The extent of trarisfer of movement 
in water to that In other environments where the 
added problem of gravity is .present is yet to^be 
proved, but the prognQSis leans toward the positive. 
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best order in which to t^ach swimniing 
skiili to the retarded? Can we really 
deterinina a time schedule for moving 
OA frorn ©ha sklH to ih^ next? 

Methods and materials used in teach- 
ing the nnantally retarded to §wim need 
to be reviewed, evaluated, and recla§si- 
fiedp Many swimining inilruetors have 
concluded that the basic methods of 
teai^hlng iwimming need to be re- 
vamped^ specially those used with, 
certain Atardates — the young, those 
- of -low -functional levelsrlhe=t itnidand^ 
fearfuL There are many iaquencei 



eflectiveiy, The inittuctor muil pre^ 
pare a lesson for each individual, takv 
ing#into GoniideiUition his total func- 
tional abilities. The tradilional group 
approaches cannot be used with most 
retardates ; tl^e instrucTor must think, 
evaluate, and plan accordingly, He 
must be creative, find new devices, in- 
troduce fresh methods and approaches, 
and appeal to the individual retardate 
with whom he is working. The swim- 
ming instructor niust be a psycholo- 
gist^etluc^tbr,'friend7 benefacror, and 
analyst, combined! 



'~°^clhldrTvhfcK^cap i I a 1 i ze upon f a- 
miliarlty and security have been found 
to be the most elTcctive with the liicH' 
tally retarded. Since most children, 
from early infancy, have had the fx» 
perience of having their, faces waphecl 
with a soft washcloth, this old friend 
is brought to class with Ui.- We do not 
create fear by using an approach 
which throws water into the childs 
eyes; there is no splashing. The chilcl 
progresses at his own rate and has fun 
while he learnSt ^ 



Many children are too small for the shallow end of the 
podlf sp witfi towels we bring the bpttom of the- pool up 
to the child! There arc many ways in which a towel can 
be used as an aid in helping a timid child to became ac- 
customed to (he water. The instructor tnuH be alert for 
natural laterat movements which givfi clucsjh strokes and 
skills which might be most appro^iate for the imliriduaL 

Have the child balance on a plank (2"x6"x8'), lie down, 
^roli-auer^-and^movkMlong j't, As he pains confidence, tn- 
courage hint to stay on the plank by usinp natural arm 
movements'^ 

- A length of rope can be used in the same way as the towel 
^ r bo ard . As the _chitd_gainS-nbilifT^^^ e^end..of^th e Ji/p - 
port can be lowered so he is actually kcepinp these body 
parts d float himself . Gradually^ the entire device can be 
lowered to allow the child to flont on his an n, Howei cr, 
keep the support close enough to him in the early stages 
so it can be reapplied if he starts to sink. 



N0T£: Even nonswtmmcn cm hold on to one end of ihe ioweft 
\ planks or rope, Whlis the devices below ate simple ones^ 
the)] c^rtainiy can work wonders for the instructor. 
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TERRENCE E, CdTtpN b a^hyswdl 
educqtion teacher and THOhffAS i. 
HALEY is a sbcial worker at Thoreau 
Eiementary School, Concord, Massfi' 
chumts 01742, ' ^ 



: iNr whoig 'mgntal status, 

^^ckgmuhd* ii^ potential allbw them 
to sueceedp siAool^ cm a hfun plwe 

: to spend a day* For other bhlldrin— 
beetoe ofiiamily diffleulty,] social in- , 
abUStieSr aeadamic aenievimfnt, 

-^te;^chooV is a pi act where toy fail 
and gUn a negative reputation. Kega- 
ti<^ - stigfpp^ are iolidified Ihy \ those 
arbiind Ihsm;^ and sueh chUd|reh begin 
to assimilate a poor self 4mage ^ With 

^constanr negative .rtinforcenaent / they ■ 
bigin to doubt their pwn ^bijity tP 
^^o well, to succeed. This articje is con- 
cerned ,with these children and their 
partieipktipn in activity groups. 

' Activity groups are comprised of 
small numheri of ^children (6 to 12) 
who m^t formaUy once a week in the 
school gynpasiurn: Members include 
"problem children'* and also "non- 
problem'V children who h|ve adapted 

^welMo-^the-school^ietting — WeUfeel 
that it is most, important that the ae- 

=-tiviiy^oups-be-o^%-heterogeneous^na- 
ture. That iss none of the groups are 



compriied . either solely or mainly of 
problem chil^reo/ As often as possible 

the-groupi~^r|-itiit^Y^ 
of the c^iLdren being referred to us 
because they are having difficulties ai\d 
the other because they usually don't 
have schoor problems. This latter child 
is usually an average studerit who - is 
well liked and who has the ability to 
relate well with other children., The in- 
clusion of *^non-problem*' children in a 
group accomplishes several desirable 

Reprinied from Joupnal of HeulBi. Physical 
Educatiotu Re-creation, January 1973. 



goali. First, it reduces the ppssibilitV 
tha^ any excessive labeling takes place 
with resect to the children in the 
fgroups. We feel labeling by peei^ wid 
faculty is the single greatest negative > 
* ^inforcer for the problem childi^n^ and ^ 
when it is apparent that average,^ *non- 
problemV students are in the firoups* 
. labeling should diminishi Secondly, "^e 
inclusion of "n0n-proble]^'V children in 
the groups acts as a built-in-support and 
^ntrol ^ melanism. The non-problem 
children tend to keep aetivities_^ing^ 
over a longer period , of timei and t^eir 
abifity to control their own behavior, 
usually minimiEes^ the confusion and 
chaos Which dominate the **problem" 
. chUd*i f r^ time* ; 

Coordinating tiiese activity groupr^is 
- the task, of the school physical eduea- . 
tion teacher and s^ial worker. These 
educators offer the children vigorous 
activity withayiWty^Liffl 
^ ods vary but the goal remains the skme 
^_^s^kcce^foxjiacJbL_c^^^ 

wonderful thing to experience"; it gives 
one a positive self-feelihg and gains for 
him much-needed rec^piition. The 
_^initialUask^of^the:^up^activity^pK^ 
gram is to let ^e children experience 
areas of success and to^ reinforce this 
stroiigly.'TOinfoTcement-can be through 
verbal praise, peer acceptance, recogni- 
tion, or other means. Once the child 
has some confldence that he can suc- 
ceed, it is hoped that he will generalize 
this to the classropm and beVoh^.' It 
is here that the child begins to have 
feelinp of entitlement about his Hfef — 
.that is, that he has the right to do 



things and be recognized as an accept' 
able person. ' 

The average group s^sion is 35. min- ^ 
utes. The activity engaged in on any 
given* day is decided on by the entire 
group: On occasion, individuals are al- 
lowed to pick ah activity for the lafger / 
" group to do. Most of the activities per- 
formed in the groups have already been 
done in the regular physical education 
classes. Thftanstructors laf ten participate^ 
with^the group, sending a^^^ 
^ tempo -and behavior. fldeany, howevet, / 
the greatest control excited over /he^ 
group „ comes from its own= internal 
pressure^^e group members realize 
that the amount of fun. and time they 
get e^h sessiori is directly related to 
their own ability to get organized, tjp ^ 
^ main tain - order * and to. keep =tha-actLvity^= 
going* Therefore, the pressure is to ; 
cooperate and to do well, and the e?£- 
pectation is that alV^he children will 
behave in a maimer that wiir ensure 
group success. I 

It is too eajly to predict* what degree 
of success will be realized by any of 
the group methbera. However, many of 
the children have improved in such 
basic ireai as self-image* sel^cdnft^ . 
_dgnee^nd the abUi ^ to interac t in r; 
group for a sustained period ©t tinie* 
They are beginning to feel that they can 
do certain things well; it is hoped that. 

thislfeeling: will expand into^their classf ^ 

room experiences. Ih ' several instances 
we have noticed definite areas^f spsiml," 
^ as well as physical, improvement on the 
part of the children who might be con- 
side^d the sfchoolV -bad boys " In 
these cases, tKe improvement reflects a 
decrease in the child ren]s. getting i^o 
- trouble or disrupting a classroom. While 
, these improvements don't of themselves 
remove "nigative reputations, they dc 
serve as a basis for thai_end, 
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Physically HandiCcu led Children Use the Stegel 



SUSAN J. GROSSE ieaches physical 
education ^'at \ F. Gainslen School, 
ISOJ E, Auer Aventiei Milwaukee\ 
itonsin S32I2, j - 

Tha Lueneburgar Sfggei* also known ° 



Climberi^is ^ versatile pieee of dimbing 
aquipmant rapidly achieving popularity 
in flemantary physical, education pro- 
L grams. It ^onsisU^f^iirea polas which 
) Ariiay arrangad at" sayaral different 
heights between two ^awhorsa pieces, 
ladder and a slide may be attached 
t6 either the pole^ or horses. Its current ^ 
Wularity stems from the many dif- 
ferent ways in which the equipment 
may be sat up' as well as the variety of 
aetiyities which may be performed on it^ 
tie does not usually ^lociate climb- 
ing ^uipment with the physically hand- 
icapped, However, the same character^ 
/^istics ifhat make the stegel valuable for 
' the' normal child make it even more 
valuabla for those who— arc hahdi^ 
cappedi Initially it can prbvide an op- 
portuniw • for movement for children 
i^^whb^ra-rastficted^ by" their "^handicaps^ 
and by \p^pJa who are afraid, to let, 
them pa:rticipate in physical activity 
^ for feaf \ of further damage- through 
accident. Though the potential for aeci- 
L___dent _dQea exist, -it is greatly ovef- 
weighed bV the benefits .such activity 
:„ V provi^. Through this movement 
:v many other integrities can develop, 
^ Muscular sirehgth, coordination, bal= 
ance, and agility may aJLbe improved, 
i Cohcepts ^ of body image, spatial 
awareness^ and laterality can be devel- 
t;- oped and^ th© self-confidence acquired 
through accomplishment can enhanee 
iii^i^^emotiphaL jrowth.^Performing-on- the - 
%r' Mege^ m&y^ require more eflfert- fqi\ the 
J handicapped cHfld but 'the rewards are 
VfJ well worth it \ 

There are essentially two/ways of 
; - approaching actii^ity on the stegel : from 
the asp^t of mioyerhent problem soiv- 
! ing and from the aspect of fdfmal 
.■ gymnastics. Each i of these is somewhat 
dependent upon tha^part of the equip- 
X. / ment used* Th^refprg* each part of* the, 
; {\ equipment is considered separately here 
not only^in ternjs of possible activities 
^.but also in light of how a handicapped 
child can perform. the actiyities, 
^ -\Ladder, HTOked to one horse.. or a 
C poie^ it cart tii used for climbing up 
■ and^down, A child whd can walk, even 
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in braces, or on crutches, can walk up 
the* ladder, Children, who have weak 
niuscMi duc^ to muscular dystrophy, or 
extreme eoritracture as in cerebral 
palsyt can move up the^ ladder back^ 
wards in a sitting position usipgjlheijL 
hands on the side rails for support* The 
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activity can be varied by not allowing 
a cHild to use a particular arm or leg.' 
Suspended between both horsesj the 
ladder can be used for going across 
eithier by " lying on the stomach;, and 
pulling^ with the arms, crawling, or 
crawling in and out between the rungs^ 
Po/t*,r, The three poles , can be at- 
tached to any of the three . different 
levels of the horses, Ai a variety, of., 
settings ' they can be used for move- 
ment problem solving. The child can 
be asked to go over, under, between,* 
and' around various poles. It the prob- 
lem| is set but the child is not told 
exactly how to do iti he is able to worH 
out a solution at a physical level where 
he" is lively to "'achieve^successr For 
example, if one pole is set at each of 
=the^three levels and -the-prpblem isT to- 
go over a pole* the. child who is usually 
in a wheelchair can crawl over the low 
pole while the minifrf^'ly . handicapped 
child uan go over the '.igh pole with a 
forward roll. Each has solved the'zprob- . 
lem, each has Wen successful, and each 
has had a new movement experience, 
Tfie problems can be made 'jmpre chal-; 
ienging if further restrictions on the 
movement are ^ made by asking that it 
be done feet first, back to the' floor, 
stomach faeing the floors sidewards, etc. 
If two poles are -placed parallel to 
, each other, at t^e highest level they can 

be _us ed a§L gyjjinus:tic__ parallel-^bar^. - 
. Students who ^^ave handicaps involving 
the lower extremities but with intact' 
shoulder girdle functioning can learn- 
many of the regular parallel bar move- , 
= ments., I . 

If one pole is placed at the high 
level it can be gsed us a horizontal bar 
by boys and' as a starter bar for begin- 
ning urieveri parallei bar activities for 
girls. Many children with minimal 
handicaps* especially those involving 
only one lower extremity, can perform 
quite v^ll in jthese areas, ^ 

Slidt'f Hoojked to either a horse or a 
^le, the slide provides a great deal 6f 
moiivationi for children who have to 
work .hard to Vnove. aFound especially 
enjoy the frbe, effortless s^ide down at 
the end of their work? on a problem,^ 
It requires no great pjhysical exertion 
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mnd can bm done in a varjety of dif- 
Ufmnt ways— ori. the 'Stomach* baaki ^ : 
side, seat, or knees; head first, feet first. 
Of sideways. The more able ehild m 
r- terms of shoulder strength can be asked 
V.{o crawr up the ^lide" as|! part of a 
' "strength building problem, ' r 
,r .^Combined pieces. The pbles, ladder, 
and -slide can be arranged in any num^ 
her of ways. With ;eacH new arrange^ 
ment the child ean be asked: to get from : : 
one side or end of the set-up to the 
^' tother/ He may go^ any way^ he wishes 
at first If the teacher wishes to make ^ 
' the^problem^ hardef, additibnal require-/ 

r ments can be made in terms of aetiviUey 

to bi perfomed during thd tripTierossk 
For example; "Go acrofs by going over 
' ■ two poles and under one of the polesy' 
I or "Get to the other end by going buck- 
wards." The possibilities are endless. 
Each child can achieve succiss by soly- 
inj the problem at his own level of - 
mobility. _ / 

The key to success is variety— variety 
in thi arrangeiTient qf the equipments 
and variety in the movenient of the 
child. In addition Xo the problem solv-^ 
ing method as a means of achieving 
different .physical responses, the child 
can also ba blindfolded. This eliminates^ 



"one senii of feedback and forces ^he 
,child to rely more, heavily oh others* 
Mbst^of the problem solving activities 
done witK the eyes open can be done 
blindfolded, " \ ' , 

With any activitx, the/ following 
safety precautions 'jlti%ld be taken 
when using a stegeL^iK^ifK f 



1. In setting u| Jhe ^uipment ;be 
sure that all tlie bol^arej^p^ They 
will work loose with'uia an^ 

parts are exchanged*^; • ; 

2. Vse mats,4t least two layers deep 
under thi pales, and one layer under 
the ladder and ^ the e^d of the slide. 
Children In braces may be less capable' 
of adjusting their bodies to^ i fall 
safely, due to the added wep of the 
braces as^well as the weakenuu or con- 
tracted state of the muscles involved. 
Mats will ensure a safe. fail and hence 

! rtisen fear of jrying again. 

"3. Use jpotting, Encourage ihe^ild . 
to accomplish as much on his pwn as 
posiible. Sometimes this =may mean a 
fall, but children also learn by their . 
mistakes.: Spot to make sure Jt is a safe 
fall. When in doubt, steady the hipi for 



support.. If the child is fallihg,. ckch^ 
the shoulden to keep^him from landing^ 

^ on hii head. / 
4. Let ihfe child move at his o^n 
speed. Children with limited experience 
may need time tb-thinki out what/they ;, 
are doing. On the other hand* a ^^e- ^ 
quint occurrence is the enthusiastic' 
^hild who gets upside down for the first 
time and lets go. He may need some 
slowing^sdown next time. ; , ^ 
5/;^n^qWage sharing of/space.; As 

Mhl ffldre^^^^come morc^apable, sev- 

. eral can p^forjn at one ti^e. However,^ 
they should be JaUght to' do their own 
thing without ihterferinjg with someone 
else. • ^ ^ 

' Physically handicapped children can 
perform on the "sleg^l and can achieve 
the same toeflts m terms of physical 

. mobility anS growth in self-esteem , 
through accomplishment that fformal 
children An . achieve. However, they 
need it much more because the pos- 
sibilities for such achievement are much 
more limited. Don*t Ifet this possibility 

' go to vvaste; jet your physically handi- 
capped children^^ use the slegcU ^ 
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THi NEED FOR 
LEISURE EDUCATION 
. FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



>^^duc@tlon for leisura contributes 
^ itm^y^X^Wyy^d richness of the 
;!f\^ qf ^all children^ and youth. But 
for ^ handic^p^d ;cHi|dren, leisure 
aduoation may provide the tools to 
create a life of involvement and self- 
directed Ipirt'^^jp^tion. Some" handi" 
i^ppe^d ehlldf5in and youth will derive 
thelr baalo satisfaction and s#ose of 
accompiishment from the expew- 
ences and relatioft^shipi they Jiave in 
their many hours^of unobligated time. 
For this group, ieisurs education may 
imiyB as a signffloant positive int&r- 
ventlon Into and support of tHSlr 
overall development. ■ - ^ " 

Adverse Influencds Upon ' 
Lelture Participation 

A diitinctiori should be made be- 
tween, handicaps of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic originv Intrinsic handicap 
result fronte physical, ^emotional, or 
TTTjental^lm pair men tB^:^htch"li^ or 
hamper the chifd^s ablllty'to carry out 
. bfAbecome involved In normal life 
activities such as education, work^ 
seif-careprecre"atlpW,°^aTfd~s 
teractlon. Special training, ^ medjcal 
treatment, or supportive devices are 
often required to facilitate the i^ndi- 
viduiil's. development and elevate his 
or hNffr';'funGti6nar capacity. Self- 
concept, ;an Intrinsic factor, Is the 
way In which a child, perceives his 
or her competence, ability to make 
an irnpact upon the environment, and 
* worth as a person. A negative self- 
i^ppraisal creates^ problems which 
niay have little or no relationship to 
demonsttated capabilities and/or 
degrees to which the impairment has 
1 been surmounted. 

W the factors limiting partlci- 
i patipn and ihteractibn are. found In 
:the : env iron ment, handicaps rriay be 
said to be extrinsically determined. 
Irr spite of skill proficiency, positive 
self-concept* arid functional capacity, 
■a child's leisure participation may 
?to hindered . by negative ;publio 
attitudi^, inaccessible faciHties and 
progfarns. Inappropriately designed 
tfanspdrtation yelnicleSi economic 
constraints, and problematic '^(igal 
Isslies, wThese elements are oftiri 
iubt'le and ;.are usually beyond the 
Qontrol of the chlldr 
©vercomrng handicaps— whether 
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Thi^ is a draft statemBnt pr&pBred by 
EDITH L BALL, WILLIAM C. CHASeY; 
.and DONALD HAWKINS, L&isu re 
Informmtion SBrvfae, and PETER J, 
VERHOVEN, JR., NBtionBl RecrBatlon' 
and Park AssoGi&tion. ThB ratlonalB 
WBB dBVBlopBd as m part of OSOE/ 
BEH ' Contract 4300-75-0264, ^ro- 
gfam for LeiBura Tima Eduaation for 
HandfcappBd ■Youth (K-IS)," awardBd 
to LetBurB Information SBrvicB, 729 

^ DBlawBre Avb.,- S.W., Washington, 
0. C. 20024, ThB complBta docurnent 
inaludBs a yatlonalm dmBlIng with 
Bducatlon for iBlsura for the genBraf 
populBtlon, but bBcause that is du- 
plicated in. muoh of the mBWrial p/t 
sontad In this spBofal issue, only the 
BBcond pari/hontBlnfhg the raf/ona/0 
for handlpapped youth, is prBSBnted 
h&rBi Specitlo rBactfons~and criti- 
cisms to 0© statemBnt will be appre- 

-^^ciatBd— and-- should ba sent to the - 
' above address. = 

intrinsically or extrlnslcaUy ^caused— 
__requires— invplvement=and— coopera- — 
tion of the child and those who have ; 
direct contact Jwlth handicapped i 
children and influence the* programs ^ 
and services provided for therny. 
inforced Leisure and the 
Haridicapped^Chlld 

Many handicapped persons, espi- 
daily those with severe disabilities, 
can be expected to have dispro^or= 
tionately more' leisure than others 
because they have more limited em- 
ployment opportunities. Even those 
able to achieve a satisfactory level of ^ 
' leisure com^^etence rrjay find thetn- 
selves confrorited with many unfilled 
hours becausS' they .cannbt reach 
.community resources or because 
they may lack the social skills which 
accompany many activities and ire 
essential In fprmlng^and sustaining 
friendships and dating relationships. ' 
' Thesproblem of enforced leisure is 
underscored by the statistics pror 
vided in a^1975 report of the f^ational 
Advisory Committee on the Handi- 
capped. The Deputy Commissioner 
of eho Bureau of iducation for the 
_^a9dicapped states that: 
/T^^nly 21^ of the handicapped chil- 
dren leaving schools In the next 
" four years wilf bje fylly employed ^ 
or go on to college.^ .1 
A Another^ 40% will be^ underem- 
\ ployed, and will be unerri- 



ployed. An additional 14% will 
require at least a partlalTy shel- 
tered setting and farrfily^ and 3% 
1^111 probably be almost totally 
dependent.^ 

. In light of this profHe, there can 
be little doubt that handicapped chil- 
dren and youth require alternatives 
to educatipn for wcfrk, Thfey miist 
have opportunities to prepare them- ; 
selves to direct their lives at leisure 
In a way which brinbs personal re- 
wards and enables thjm to cpntrfbtite 
to the life of their community, 

Tradltjohaliyi; American education 
has eiT^pbasiied the development 
of work-oriented behaviors Bnd atti- 
tudes; eduuation for leisure as an 
objective of the educational, process^' 
has beeri adcotded'tow priority. Tflis 

~ n arrow pars pecti ve^resuTtihg In " a 
lack of options" to prepare fbr iptal 
11 v I n g . h ifS~blen a dTIse rvi ce to^ many T 
persons; but It has been, particularly - 
unfair to those who^ may Hlt^ limited 
potential and opportunity to anle r the^ 

"Worlcf^nvoFkv 

Education for leisure may be p^- , 
ceiyed as an Integral component at^^ 
the educational program, which stlm^ 
ulates the develop men t of varied ' lei- 
sure interests and abilities through 
curriculum content and associated 
participatory learning^ experiences. 
Incorporation of leisure educatiori 
concepts and opportunities for ex^ 
ploring activities balances'the voca- 
tional components of curricula and 
broadens the scope j of instruction. 
For thbse with many hours of free 
tfrne, leisure ed.ucation offers appro- 
priate preparation for living, 

Attitifdlnal Change 

^ Because they are looked upor^as^ 
different, handicapped persons are 
often excluded from the mainstream 
of American society Public attitude 
has attached a stigma to disabljity 
and has fostered stereotypic ways of 
perceiving and relating to. th.rs pop- . 
ulation group.. As a result, handi- 
capped persons often form a nega- 
tive self-concept and develop low 
expectations of themselver. How-, 
ever, because attitudes are learned, 
they are subject to change, provided 
the public gains, new informatlor/and 
expifiences to stimulate phange/ 
. As handicapped lnd%duals de- 
monstrate their autonomy "apd com- 





petenca during their leisure activities 
and as they become more Gomtortaf 
ble with their nonhandicapped peer^, 
new acceptance and understanding 
'Should be evidenced in public atti- 
tude. Differences fostered by dis- 
ability should fade gradually, and 

. con^monalitias stimulated by mutual 
interests and human needs should 
take precedence. Participation in a 
eommunlty setting hplds great poten- 
tial for creating the attitudes which 
wlir bridge the gap traditionafly se- 
pafating the handicapped and non- 
handicapped populations in normal 
life activities. And it is through a 
program of education for leisure that 
handicapped childcen and youth will 

■ gain the skills and independence to 
function more effectively in the com- 
munity* X 

Leisure as Related to the idueatlon 
of HandiGa^ped Children and Youth 

Education and recreation have a 
-^-similar goal; to Improve the indivi- 
duars mental, physical, social, and 
emotional de^eelopment. Both educa- 

" tors and recreatofs help individuals 
■ assume the lifetime responsibiiity of 
directing their own education and rec- 
redtion Involvements. Such common- 
unity Lof purpose 1ake.s Oh special 

. significance. in light of the increased 
leisure available and tbe substantial 
portioh of a person's life span whTch 
Is devoted to leisure pursuits. The 
implication for education is that an 

" appropriate curriculum must incor- 
porate preparation for leisure as a 
means of fa^i_lit|ting life adjustment. 
~^^Th¥^hool must play an important 
role in providifig a cpmprehensive, 
long-term program of tr^aining to in- 
dividuals who experience significant 
deficiencies in one or more* areas of 
Njm^n devel6~pnnent. as a rejult of. 
their disabilities^ Learning how fo 

' find enjoyment and meaning during 
leisure is as important a part of a 
total educational program as learn- 
ing how to read, speak, Interact 
socially, and count. A well-conceived 
leisure education program will pro- 
vide' the preparatory experiences 
neees^^ry idr handicapped children 
^nd youtn to function with minimiin 
difficulty within the community and 

^ to. g^'n maximum benefit from com- 
muriity lelsureTesources. ' 

A ©loser alignment between sp^- 
clal education and recreation .wii! 



create" additional benefits for . the 
handicapped chiUi. Increased ^^em= 
phasis upon leisure education will 
create renewed interest in Buch fields 
as physical education, art, music, 
drama, and dance. These areas have 
distinct therapeutic and educational 
value and are essential elements of 
education for leisure. These, areas, 
frequently considered "extra-curric- 
ular** by educators, deserve greater 
recognitic/n for the cont/ibtitions they 
' can make to life enrichment and to 
the quality of Jeisure experiences. 
It is timely that increased concern 
for leisure education coincides with a 
current national movement to expand 
instrugtional programs - in physical 
education and arts education for 
handicapped students. 

An emphasis upon leisure within 
the 'school program demands a pro- 
fessional Involvement which carries 
over into the total living environment 
of the child. Increased communica- 
tion and coordination between edu- , 
cation and recreation is a ryatural 
outcome, which should encourage 
^teachers/ recreators, parents, and 
other concerned persons to team to- 
gether to provide more effeptlve and 
appropriate services to handicapped 
children and yout^. 
The prognosis for such a relation- 
"^ihjp between special education and 
ricreatlon is good, since both fields 
appear to be dynamic change agents, 
as evidenced by their ifforts ,at all 
levels to*^expand services for handi- 
capped populations. Educators of 
handicapped students are in a unique 
position to be advocates of -leisure 
education; they spfnd.,a significant, 
portion of each day In direct contact 
with their studehtB and are able to 
intervene at critical points to fa- 
cilltate developnent of basig skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes. Educators 
may also, serve as significant guides 
to the community and assist the 
handicapped youth to function within 

it. ' 

Leisure education need riot be a 
leparate subject or content area 
within the curriculufti. Its concepts 
and goals may be used to formulate 
the structure and. content of the total 
'program and assure adequate provi- 
' sion of opportunities tor the develop- 
ment of leisure a^yfty ^ills- There 



is a placejin all classes ahd courses 
for integration of components of a 
leisure education program. Associa- 
tion of leisure concepts with viaried 
subject matter is one way to dernon- ' - 
strate the interrelatedness of leisure 
to all aspects of life, ^ 

Counseling students about their 
leisure interests is one component . 
of a leisure education program. This ^ 
process enables students to identify ; 
their interests, discover which ac- 
.tivities they wish to pursue, and de- 
termine which skills they , have and 
need to develop to achieve success 
and satisfying participation. They 
also learn effective ways of forming 
ties with individuals and groups and 
strengthen affiliations with family and 
friends. Ueisure counseling as^sts 
handicapped children and youth to 
use community resources and to 
involve themselves in solitary and 
home-centered activities. One of the 
prime goals of the counseling proc- 
ess is to facilitate the application of 
skills outside the classroom. 

Teachers who work with ^ handi- 
capped students can undertake a 
limited counseling role in thefr daily 
contacts. They can apply informa- 
tion'known about students' functional 
levels and potential to the activities 
' which relfte to leisure skill and in- 
terest development. Teachers can 
also serve as a link 'between other * 
counselors and individuals assisting 
; their students. 

Implementation of Leisure 
Education Programs 

To implement programs of educa- 
^ tion for leisure in the nation's schools 
requires the combined efforts of a 
variety of professionals, and members . 
of the lay public. Each may con- * 
tribute significantly to the accep- . 
tance of leisure activity as a worthy 
pursuit and the provision of educa- 
tion for leisure as an important func- 
tion of public education, , '■ 

The Schools. Educators should 
play a significant role in establishing 
leisure edugation as part of the total 
curriculum. They need to learn how 
to be effective in their role as a 
f leisure educator and the ways in 
/ which 'they can assist their students 
develop a leisure lifestyle which . 
reflects their personality and meets 
their needs. They shoufd also de-v. 
velop an awareness of the problems 

' ' ■ . " ' ■ . ..; ° • ' , • 75. 
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facing hai^dlcapped persons as they 
engage or^attempt fo engage in com- 
^ munity programs/ As teachers be- 
come .more comfortable with \ their 
leisure and evolve patterns of parties 
patlon, they will become more atile to 
motivate others. 

Other school personnel should 
share some of the responsibility* for 
the cond\jct of a leisure education 
proj|ram>^ Guidance counselors, 
school nurses, nutritionists, and psy- 
chologists may apply their expertise 
to/feso I ve problems related to family 
life, social and dating relationships, 
and personal care which may ad- 
v©rsely affeci the child's ability to 
participate in leisure activities. This 
group of professionals will require 
education and training to enable 
|hecn to understand the benefits of 
leisure participation to the total de- 
; velopment of each handicapped 

i Administrators and policy makers 
I exert a strong influence upon thp dl- 
I rectlon taken iby public education, if 
I they are to be advocates of edlica- 
j tibn for leisure they first need to be 
I aware of the value of such a program 
I In the curriculum. Their attitudes 
about leisure ^nd their understanding 
f of the special 'leeds of handicapped 
j children and youth are critical ^e- ' 
/ terminants of successful Imglamenta' 
; tiph of education for leisure ih the 
I schoolf . 

The current trend in education Is to 
integrate (main^treain) 'handlcipped 
children and youth Into regular 
, qiasses. A similar trend, deinstitu- 
tionalization, moves handicapped 
children and youth from institutions 
/ to community s.ettings. Both efforts 
attempt to normallie the life style 
and experiences of handicapped 
children and youth arid assist them 
to function more effectively within 
programs ^ provided to nonhandi- 
capped persons^ • ' 

Both trends have implications for 
the ways in which leisure education 
Is Implemented In the schools and 
support the value of establishing 
iuch a program In jthe school sys- 
tem. Leisure educption programs 
; offered in regular c^lfisses must be 
stiuctured and conducted In ways 
which take Into acebunf the^^handt- 
capped student's special needs and 
SiHance his or Ker bbility to utilize 
^ cpmniunlty resourees. If leisure edu- 

■76 . ■( ' ■ 



cation programs are offered to noi 
handicapped children, thp same o 
tions should be provided.ffor those i 
special education classes. And, as 
often as possible, participatory ac- 
tivities should bring together both 
groups of students as a means of 
breaking down negative attitudes 
and misconceptions and building up 
attitudes and Jnteractions which 
create mutual lunderstanding and ac-=. 
ceptance. I 

Parents. The school/ system can 
assist children and youth to learn 
skills, develop interests, and form 
positive patterns of | participation. 
However, parental support of leisure 
behavior is essential If/ the child is to 
have continuing opportunities to use"** 
^nd develop newly acquired skills. 
Parents need informaiion about com- 
munity resources and how the. family 
can reififorce positive attitudes about 
leisure. They also require awareness 
and skills to enable ,them to become 
Involved with schoolj programs. . 

The pommum'fy, iMobillzation and 
coordination of community leisure 
programs and services are Important 
from the standpoirit of information 
dissemination and provision of op- 
portunities for participation by handi- 
capped children and youth. Business 
and community agencies have mobil- 
Ired to orovide employment opportu- 
nities foV handicapped individuals; 
. Xhe: nust now work to accommodate 
this »grouo In satisfyiEig leisure ac- 
tivities. To accomplish these tasks 
Tequirps cooperation of transporta- 
Ition specialists, architects, planners, 
jiandscape designers, and building 
contractors; involvement of media 
land human service personnel is aUo 
briticaf, 

LBgislation. the "iducation for All 
Handicapped Act of 1975'* (P.L. 94- 
142) may provide the impetus for edu- 
eating teachers, administrators, and 
others about the concept and value 
of leisure education and for creating 
leisure education programs for hand- 
icapped children and youth. The 
purpose of the Act is to . . assure 
that al^ handicapped children' have 
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available to them a free appropriate 
public education which emphasizes 
special education and related serv- 
ices designed to meet their unique 
needs . . Recreation is. included 
as a supportive service^ within the 
category of ''related services." Fur- 
ther, the legislation Indicates that 
services offered to nonhandicapped 
\children must be available to those 
With handicaps. Certain services 
are mandated for state implementa- 
tion with federal monies. 

\That recreation Is specifically men- 
tioned is an Indication of the im- 
portance of recreation as a concern 
of the public school system In the 
education of handicapped children 
andlyouth. Because leisure educa- 
tion Includes a recreation focus, there 
if now a significant legal base upon 
which to build a leisure education 
program into the public school cur- 
riculurn. And because educators may 
require training and assistance to 
implernent the legislation, a closer 
partnership between the recreation 
profession and the educatfonsl sys- 
tem appears desirable. 

Toward 1 Leisure Opportunities for 
All Hanqicapped Children and Youth 

Successful initiation and conduct 
of leisure education programs for 
handicapped children and youth Js . 
dependent upon positive attitudes 
toward leisure as a worthy pursuit 
and sensitivity to the special needs 
of this population group. Because of 
the common goals held by educators 
and recreators and the varied ways 
in which they, can coordinate their 
programs and pool their resources to 
facilitate hu.nan growth and develop- 
ment, it vk/puld seem logical that they 
join together as advocates of educa- 
tion for le sure; 

Society, as well as the individual, 
benefits from programs designed to 
enhance human growth and deveh 
opment ar^d enable each person to 
assume a productive and contribu- 
tory role within the community. In 
light of the American concern for 
equal opportunity and th0 right of 
the mdivldual to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, provision of education for 
leisure asjan integral part of^ the 
total educational program for handi- 
capped chrldren and youth appears 
to be an appropriate" and necessary 
endeavor 
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DANCE AND MEN PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 

^ ^ Sal E. Abitanta is cicnwntary physical education consult- 

= J- ant for the Nvw jer^y State Department of Education. 



I J ance that carvemerge from classroom experiences 

is plentiful, as Jllustrated by the Doze and the 
other vignettes In this feature. Correlating'classroom 
happenings into meaningful dance experiences can be 
done with work on transportation, migration of 
birds, community helpers, hats, World Series, weather 
and seasons, Olympics, folklore, states and counties— 
indeed, with any unit of study. 

Dance as a correlative activity is one thing, but to 
make dance a vital part of physical education and the 
total curriculum is another. We need the courage 
to begin taking a hard look at the things held sacred 
In physical education programs. We will agree that 
working with children in physical education can be a 
relatively easy task, if we perform in the traditional 
American sports-oriented program, beginning as early 
as possible to ready another generation for sports, 
and repeating the same program year in and year out. 
But can w*e justify physical education by developing 
for later athletics several highly skilled children m ^ 
each class of 25 to 30? Can we continue to-con vl nee 
administrators of the need for more time for physical 
education when we are not reaching all children? 

We need to demonstrate what a truly meaningful 
physical education program should be and the 
important part dance contributes to the overall 
program. Men teachers can no longer say^that "boys 
hate dance." Do they really hate dance or shall 
we restate the question, ''Who is it who teates dance?" 



Reprinted from tou/nnl of Health, f-hy&i^nl 
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As physical educators, we need to do some in-depth 
soul-searching. Possibly one reason why we 
have avoided dance is that we have never been 
exposed to the powerful masculine, virile kinds of 
dance. We arastill emfiued with the 19th century , 
approach and refuse to put dance in its proper 
perspective for boys. 

We men teachers have long been embarrassed by 
our lack of skilf. Much of our dance exposure was a 
poor experiepce which did not appeal to our male 
image and, as a result, we have embraced the idea of 
nurturing the athlete, leaving no time for 
movement-related activities. We can no longer 
continue to believe that all expressive experiences In 
movement belong strictlyjn the women's sphere. 
It is impoVtant for us to revitalize our dance 
background and convince administrators that the 
only reason dance has been primarily taught by the 
women was because we rrien had failed to properly 
prepare ourselves. 

it is important that we re-acquaint ourselves with 
children and study what it means to have dance 
exp^Mnce threading^ thrpugh all physical education 
activif^s (K=12th grade). Dance is body talk— a means 
of communication and of creative expression for 
one's feelings for his fellow marl and his way of life; 
it provides enjoyment and sensuous pleasure, a means 
to emotional release, a healthy form of exercise; it - 
develops control, poise, and balance and affords 
numerous opportunities to respond to rhusic through 
movement. 

Be courageous. Give boys meaningful dance 
experiences. 
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OPEN UP! 

HOWARD BLAKE b professor of 
ehmentary education. Temph Univer- 
siiyt Philadelphia, PennsylvaniQy and 
coruuitant to the Ridley Schpot Dis- 
trict, JOSEPH G. FLEiSCHUT is head 
of the Elementary Health and Physical 
Education Department for the Ridley 
School District. Foisoni, 'Pennsylvania 
J 9033. RICHARD J. WESTERVELT 
is a health and physical education teach'^ 
er in the Ridley School District, 

Like many school districts through* 
out the nation, the Ridley School Dis^ 
trict has sought a means for improving 
its educational program in terms of 
current curriculum development^ After 
a period of in-service education for 
teachers, its elcmcnfaiy schools arc rfow 
using learning centers for a portion of 
the school day for intrbducing* prac- 
ticing* and reinforcing skills and con- 
cepts in ail subject areas* ^ 

The Ridley Elementary Health and ' 
Physical Education Deparimeni studied 
ways in which it might use the learning 
center approach. It was discovered that 
through carefuU creative pianning, 
elementary physical education pro- 
*grams could help augment thr success 
of the open "classroom. Many aspects 
of **traditionar* physical education pro- 
./granis— such as physical activity, skill 
development, cooperation, progressive 
Qhallenge, healthy' competition* fun, and 
an informal instructional atmosphere— ^ 
easily lend themselves to the learning 
cepter concept. - 

The Department has heen able to act 
as resource personnel for the classroom 
teacher and thu^ extend the physical ed- 
* uqation program by placing in the class- 
room learning centers th^" leHd enrich 
ment to the overall program as well as 
aid in remediation of specific problems. 
Enrichment learning centers use a physic 
cal activity or games to promote .learn- 
ihg in specific iubjeet areas.. An exam- 
ple of this is a math center which takes 
the form ot a simple bean bag toss 
/game for primary children, which 
makes it necessary for participants to 
record and compute humerical scores. 



Remedial . learning centers are de- 
signed to remediate specific physiQah 
limitations, weaknesses, and deficiencies. 
An example of this is a balance beam 
center which enables a student with a 
balance deficiency to practice balanc- 
ing skills within his own classroom. 
This approach has been used to reme- 
diate problems in the areas of percep- 
tual skills and movement education. 

In addition to the learning centers 
that have .been placed In regular ele- 
mentary elassrooms, elementary health 
and physical education teachers have 
begun to use the principles of the open 
classroom in their - basic elemental 
health and physical education service 
program. Many existing primary and 
intermediate physical education unit 
plans have been restructured to best 
facilitate the philosophies of the open 
classroom, 

For example/ iho an open gymnastics 
unit for intermediate students, all the 
facilities are open to all students in the 
class all the time. Each piece of equip- 
ment is treated as an individual learn- 
ing center, A list of skills to be per- 
formed at each area 1^ posted. There 
are also drawings or pictures of each 
skill for reinforcement. All the skills 
and skill progressions are shown and 
explained to the entire class, after which 
the students are free to participate at 
any of thp areas. The only restrictions 
are: . ^ . - . 

K/ntfeffarten chUdr^n at Woodlyn Schoof 
work tof efhtr at a batmncm center In 
ths/f c/assrooni, 
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1. Students may perform only the 
listed nkills, 

2. P^entimly hazardous activities 
(marked on the list with a red star) , 
are to be performed only with super- ^ 
vision. 

3. Students must be engaged in an 
activity* %t all times durirtg the period. 

The learning are^s vary from schodi 
to school but their organiEaiional con- 
cepts remain constant. 

The advantages of the o^n concept 
in gymnastics have been: 

1. All students can progress at their 
own speed. 

2. All students can derive a measure 
of success. * 

3. All students can be active all the 
time, 

4. A wide variety of skills can be ac- 
Ctjmmodated, . 

' 5, The teacher is free to work with 
all atudents at their own level. 

6. The program is low-key^ and 
competition is kept at a minimum, 

7. Su^rior students, cart be directed 
to work with less able students* thus 
fostering a sense of appreciation of in- 
dividual differences and likenesses. 

Converting physical edwication pro- 
gram^ to open classroom techniques 
must be a carefully planned process. 
Racing into these techniques could lead 
to utter chaos. The Ridley experience 
indicates that in-service education 
should be . used to familiarize teachers ^ ' 
with the basic philosophies of ^ the pptin 
gymnasium before starting lit Teach- 
ers must feel comfortable with it and 
want to tei^g^^ this way for it to be . 
rewarding and successful. 
j'- Te^chpps must re^ogniiw this pupil- 
i centered approach as an attitude rather ^ 
than a system alone. Without this atti- 
tude, teachers cannot commit them- 
selves to the superiority of this form of 
education or facilitate it efTeciively in 
their ichools. ' 

Health and physical ^ucators can 
use the relaxed, informal relationships, 
they and their students have often en- 
joyed to form th^ foundation of a 
limitless variety of open .ctosroom ac- 
tivities. These activities will enable them 
to begin modification of the service pro- 
gram as well as to reach out to the 
classroom and offer programs of a 
remedial and Enrichment nature. 
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SCIENCE AS A POINT OF 
DEPARTURE FOR DANCE 

Loretta Blank is a third grade teacher at the Ukevlew 
School, Colonial Heights, Virginia, 

I he children 1 teach particularly enjoy our learning 
experiences in the area of science. In the begin= 
ning warm days of school, they were keenly interested 
in insects. All sorts of insects were being bottled and 
brought to my classroom. So began our study of in- 
sects. Books were gathered, and as quickly as one 
child finished with a . book, another would pick it up. 
We discovered many interesting things, like watching 
cricliets rubbing their wings together to make their 
chirping song, , - 

How do you go about bringing a unit so full of en- 
thusiasm to a close? We wrote our own song about 
bees, crickets, ants, caterpillars, flies, and mosquitos 
and then made a dance about them. 

Before we realized what had happened, the room 
was alive with thirty insects of many types and Sizes, 
They crawled, leaped, jumped, wiggled, humped, and 
made insect sounds. One group of children danced 
the complete metamorphosis of caterpillar to butterfly. 
Another group rubbo^d thei'r wings together to sing* 
Becoming insetts of all kinds, the children illustrated, 
in the best test possible, their knowledge of the Insect 
world, ' ' ^ ^ 

Insects, insects all around^ 

YouMI find them everywhere in town! 

Creepy insects! Crawling insects! 

Some are rnighty small insects! 

Insects! Insects! 

' ^ Bees^ bees, small, small bees- 
Making honey in the trees. 
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Crickeb, crickeU hear them sing- 
In the ^gnimer and the spring. 

Ants are crawling, never still, 
Watch them working in their hill. 

Caterpillar, don't cry, don't cry- 
Spin your cocoon, be a butterfly. 

Fly, fly, dirty fly— 

Such a pest! Oh, my! Oh; my! 

ZZZ-ZZZ in my ear— 
That mosquito has no fear. 

insects, insects all around— 
You 11 find them everywhere in town! 
Creepy insects! Crawling insects! 
Some are mighty small insects! 
Insects! Insects! 

In experiences such as these, learning involves more 
than books and words. It involves the child's life and 
interest as a source, his mind for thinking, his- voice 
for verbalization (stories, poems, songs), his hand for 
writing, and his whole body for a deeper understand- 
"ing through creative rhythmic movement and dancer 

Motivation for another dance^^study w^s a tornado 
which destroyed buildings in a nearby area. This 
brought about a discussion of the puzzlmg aspects of 
nature, and the following poem resulted. ° - 

Nature*s Contrast 
The wind is bad, it destroys, ' . 
The wind is good, it cools and it dries. 
Rain is bad, it floods the land. 
Rain is good, it helps plants grow. 
The sun is bad, it parches the earth. 
The sun is good, without It our earth would be void. 
In the world of nature there are things bad and good. . 

The poem was a point of departure for making's 
dance showing the contrasts in nature through group 
movement, * ; 
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JUNGLE TIME 

AT ^VESTWOOD SCHOOL 

JACK L BOCKHOLT reaches at West- 
wood Elementary School, 29BI Mon- 
tana Aventtet Cincinnati, Ohio 45211. 

• Tha '"Jungle" is an adapted version of 
a World War 11 obstacle training course 
for conditioning the youth of our coun- 
try. Combined with modern day altera- 
tions and vivid imagination, it is the one 
experience most remembered by ele- 
mentary age pupils long after they have 

*beeome adults and parents. Often the 
first question , asked by visiting' former 
pupils is* "Do you have the 

jungle?" 

The Jungle gives the student an op- 
portunity to improve agility and balance 
. in a fun and imaginative way to use the 
entire muscular system. It's a real work- 
out, but fun! . 

The gymnasium is transformed into 
2 tropical jungle with a path to follow 
through the obstacles. , Every piece of 
t equipment is in use. Children make 
stuffed dummies, palm trees, signs, trail 
markers; etc. Names are given to the, 
various obstacles to enhance the imagi- ^ 
nation. 

The object ts to travel on the path 
" through the Jungle, conquering every 
obstacle 'n yout way. The class is di- 
vided inio groups of six to eight and 
given names of expeditions. These 
groups are then sent on the trail with 
spaces between teams. Each member of 
the team may help teammates conquer ; 
each obstacle. The team having the few* 
est unconquered obstacles is the winner. 

Vine Swing- -Climbing pole swing 

Reprinted {nmx.hmnuii I-iivMi lil hdUi iiUiin ufitl 



parallel bar= Have three, adjustable 
heights to choose from. 

Volcano or MoSrt/fl/rt— Oblique lad- 
der covered with a 24' tumbling mat 
draped over and tied underneath. Run 
up oblique ladder and climb down back 
side ff vertical ladder. Rai^ angle of 
oblique ladder each gym period. Fol- 
lowed by the pole or vine swing this is 
a good activity. 

Ant ^/7/^High 6' horizontal bar 
with 18' tumbling mat draped over. 
ScaJe and climb over. Raise height of 
hill each gym period. 

Tiger Pit — ^Hand travel across rings 
with mats underneath. Kings can be tied 
to a 1" diameter pipe suspended from 
sevtidl rings if need be. Raise rings; 
jump high from floor. 
. Spider Web — Use a cargo^ net to 
climb over the top c= through certain 



Cannibal CfivrA— Secure large card* 
board drums. Cut out bottoms and 
pla«» end to end. Nail on a 2" x 6' 
plank to hold drums in place. Place unit 
on top of bucks on side horse. Crawl 
through or use large truck size inner' 
tubes tled^iogeiher: crawl through' cen- 
ter hole. ^ 

Snake F/r— Horiz&ntal ladder or 
monkey bars. Jravel ^cr^s with hands 
on beams or rungs. Mats under with 
siuffed snak^ or rubier snakes, etc. 

Swinging Bndge—use a 10' to 12' 2" 
diameter iron pole suspended by two 
swinging rings approximately 3Cr off 
floor. Attach an overhead guide ro^ 
for suppQrl balance. Walk across. 

Cave EntFance~Hmg old tires from 
horizontal bar for crawl through. 

Trail MarAer^— Bowling pins make 
excellent trail markers. 




WewtwQod Elwrn^ntsry SQhool'^ Jungle 
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how we teaeh it 

BALANCE CHALLEN6ES 

CRAiC CUNNINGHAM is mpvt visor 
of pltysicaf education. Univcrsiiy Ele- 
mentary Schoot, Graduutc School of Ed- 
ucation. University of Calif omia, Los 
Angeles, 90024. 

In today's suciety, children often do 
not have the opportunity of being chal- 
lenged with a key developmenlal con- 
cept, balance. It is diflieuit for the child 
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to practice balance skills such as roUor 
skating, bicycling, ynd ulili walking, 
G'one arc ihe wooden fences which in 
the pasi afforded children the challenge 
of walking on. bases of support. 

With this loss, sot^e children become , 
"bulance deprived" mid to ofTset this" 
deficit, the University Elementary 
School at UCI.A, the state luborafory 
schtwl in Caiiforhiru began to investi^ 
gate the possibility of moving or dy- 
namic balance at all levels of the cur- 
. rieulum. Children at the school range 
in age from 5 to 12 years, and so the 
ghallenges had to encompass a full 
range of balance possibilities tjiai con- 
taified sequential challenges for chiU 
dren^ It wa^ decided thai roller skating 
would be an appropriate skill for early 
childhood (3-6 years old), stilts would 
be cood for 6-8 year old children, and 
unicycic riding would be a logical 
choice for 9-12 year olds. 

Because the 3-6 year old children 
needed a great deal of positive success, 
it was decided to start the skaters on 
grass to provide the necessary resistance 
and a cushion for emergency landings. 
Children move from grass to a coarse 
asphalt and then to a smooth sidewalk 
in front or the school so surface^ be- 
came a variable, for programing ^^indi- 
vidual i^KiU levels. Skill record cards are 
kept for each child, which aided in fol- 
lowing individual progress. 



Many children havB 
harned about fhm 
concept of balanCB 
by- walking woo Jen 
fencei. Th& child ^ 
whose neighborhood 
lack^ such challengmi 
may be ^'balance 
deprived/' 



. Challenges include the following: 
t. Skate 25* on grass with proper weight 

tran?ifer. 
2, Repeat on coarse asphalt. 
?. Repeal on smouth eement. 

4. Skate fast for 50*. 

5, Skate slow for 50', 

fi, Glide in squalling pusitiori for 20' on 

horizonlal levcL 
7. Glide down 50' sloping hill. 
H. Skate around len 12'' corns plityed 

ihree feet iipart. 

One day during each of the weeks of 
the six-week total block, the children 
check off as man> skills as they are 
uble to do. In this way. the child is 
continually chullenged in sequential 
fashion and has knowledge of reslilts. 
The skill card provides an oh-going rec- 
ord for parent conferences. ^ 

The children ofien= have ihbir shoe 
skates but the school provides toe elamp 
skates as the basic equipment. Children 
can lake skates home, and this pro- 
vides an opportunity to practice at other 
times. 

&)me of the 6-8 year old children 
are given the opport unity to make their 
own stilts, and some commerdal stilts 
are also purchased. Since the concept of 
success In initial trials Is important, grass 
was again chosen for its better base sta- 
bility: Children work first wifh low 
bases (6"' from the ground), and work 
their way to higher bases of U"-16"> 





out for ihQ fence for support ugain. 
Once students are abla to rldy along 
the fence, they arc encouraged to ride 
out on their owi^ and attempt to reagh 
a 25* distance. Once this distance is 
mastered, the student attempts even 
greater distances. Self starts: turns jn 
both directions: riding up and down 
ram^, between objects in a slalbm' 
course, on tceter-ioiters; and riding 
backwards are all skills eagerly worked 

on. ^-w^. . . ^ 

For team play, unicyclc hockey and 
basketbull arc used along with other 
activities such as unicycle derby, uni- 
cycle Olympics, folk dances, and cre^ 
alive routines. Skill cards are used to 
help motivation and enhance record 
keeping. ' 

The students are encouraged to ride 
us much as possible during the school 
day. Some children have been so moti- 
vated about this ''particular unit that 
they work to earn money to buy their 
own unicycles or ask for them as birth- 
day and Christn]|is gifts. They bring 
.their own runicyclcs to schooU and 
some childrjBn ride to school carrying 
school books, , , • 
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STATION TEACHING 

ANN E/ DAVIS teaches in Souifroien 
FqIIs, New York 1 2801, 

The station method of teaching frees 
the teacher to be a guide* a motivator* 
a critic, and a friend. In this appro^h, 
teachers can get to know students and 
direct the learning experiences as need- 
ed. Students can practice at their own 
levels of ability, free frorti the pressure 
of measuring up to more advanced stu-^ 
dents, ^ 

The station method incorporates^ the 
use of learning centers. It involves sev- 
eral activities to be performed in one 
class period, all built around one cen= 
tral theme. It is best described in four 
parts: the theme, the station, the sta- 
tion card, «nd* the group organization.-' 

The theme is the basic objective for 
station lessons. All activities used con- 
tribute to the devdopment of the 
theme which can be general (accuracy) 
or more speciflc (overhand throwing) 
depending on the objective of the les-' 
son* 

Thq Aftfriofi i| the ^^ivity to be per- 
formed and the area ^t is performed 
in, A specific space is designated as 
the station area and the activity Is . 
^clearly deflned. Several stations afe 

' used in one lesson to dovclop the select" 

= cd theme* 
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The siaiion card explains the activity 
ffnd the prpcedure for that station. The 
card consisis of a brief written explina- 
tion and an illustration. 

The organization of those participate ^ 
ing in station lissons provides for a 
siti^th and efficient flow of traffic from 
one station area to another. This can 
be accomplished by forming groups of 
students who travel together from sta^ 
tion to station throughout the class pe- 
riod. The number of stations determines 
the number of groups, as well as the 
amount of time each group may spend 
at each activity. 

Planning for the use of the station 
mandates an efficient organization of 
objectives, skills 10 be learnsd^ and evaU 
uation of progress. 

Preparation begins with determining 
the theme or objective. When the sta- 
tion method is used within an estab- 
lishec* unit, the unit in progress pro^ 
vides the theme. It is also^ssible to 
use the station method to develop cer- 
tain general skills or concepts. Once 
the theme is established, the skills need- 
ed to achieve the, objective shoufd be 
listed. Activities are then designed to 
contribute to skill development. These 
activities make up the various stations 
or activity areas. 

Activities to be used have few limir . . 
tations. They can be individual, part- 
ner, or small |roup tasks designed for 
competition with one ahothei or one- 
self, or with no competition at all, 

Procedurei 

Children must learn to operate with 
the patterns of groups traveling from 
area to area. The number of stations 
in the actua4 lessoa determines the 
nuniber '^of student groups and the 
amount of time each group gan. spend at 
each activity. At the end of the speci* 
fied period, groups rotate to a new sta- 
tion. The lesson continues in this fash- 
ion until each group has been to each 
station (there should be enough time left 
in the period to share class gomments 
about the activiiies). 

At the start of the cFass, a brief ex- 
planation of the themfe and of each sta- 
tion is given. When the students begin, 
the teacher circulates among the vari- 
ous stations giving help where needed. 
The independent^learner is free to work 
on his fiWn; the more dependent learn- 
er fias an opportunity for individual 
instruction. 

In introducing a new skill the teacher 
might remain at--tfie station that uses 
the specific skill. Since each group 
passes through the activity, the teacher 
has the time to observe each child's 
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performance and give individual atten- 
tion to each leatnen 

Theme Ideas 

Themes around which station Jessohs 
can be designed are divided into four 
basic categories:, basic skills, develop- 
mental movement, sp^ri skills, and 
open-ended themes. 

Basic skill themes involve such 
thinis=as ball handling, hand apparatus 
activities, development of accuracy; and 
any of those skills needed to develop 
more advanced participation in games 
and sports. 

Themes of sport skitls are designed 
for the sport to be learned and the sta- ^ 
lions are the specific skills needed in 
the sport. Stations like this provide a 
useful alternative to leamihg sport 
skills through traditional drills, 

• Developmental movement themes in- 
clude balance, strength, cMrdination, 
agility, and ^exibility activities. Sta- 
tions devclopeS arounjd thte theme pro- 
vide an excellent means of teaching the 
importance of these skills in develop 
ing the body for greater involvement 
in sports. 

Open-ended themes are a time^ for 
experimentation and development of 
new and- varied patterns of movement. 
This type of theme Involves leaving the 
interpretation of the station to the stu- 
dent, even leaving the making of the sta- 
tion to the student. All children, especial- 
ly the very young, need time to develop a 
frarnework of reference for |heir bodies 
and their movement. They neerf time to 
experiment with their physical selves, 
explore their capabilities, develop an 
awareness of the ^ssibilities of move- 
ment, Open-endgd themes are Qonstruct- 
ed : through unusual combinations of 
equipment or tasks. The station card is 
written leaving the interpretation to. the 
student. The teacher must work to 
help children develop their own solu- 
tions to the tasks, not impose pre- 
conceived solutions on the child. 

Station Aetivlties 

The following is a sampling of vari- 
ous station activities which would be 
wriiten as station cards, organizgd un- 
der vnrlous themes. Activities from one 
area may be used In other areas as well, 
depending on the objective of the 
iosson. » 

Skill Themes 

Catching — throw thg ball to the wall. 
Can you catch it with the scoop? 

Striking-^bounce the ball, t^en hit it 
to the wall with your haWrCan you^ 
hit it four times in a row? * ' 

OO 
* 



Kicking — ^stand at the line taped to 
the floor. Try to kick the ball between 
the cones, 

Sport Skill Themes 

Basketball— Kiribble the ball in and 
out of the con^i aUemate hands. 

Soccer— kick the ball to the wa. 
Stop it with your knee when it comes 
back to you. Try your foot. 

Developmgntai Movement Themes 
Balance— walk along the line taped 

to the floor,, try not to fall off. Can you 

do it backwards? 

Agility-^have a friend throw three 

balls at you. Can you dodge each one? 

Open-ended Themes 

Can you twirl the hoop aroufid three 
diflferent parts of your body? 

Using the equipment that is here, 
make up a game that h^ 2 rules. 

Aiternatiy^ -^^ 

Alterr^tives (off organizing station 
lessons^ include changing the organiza- 
tion 6l both the group and the mate* 
rial. 

The traveling group may be elimi- 
nated in Jfavor of students going indi- 
vidually QT with partners to the various 
activities. Once students have learned 
to operate in a station lesson, they can^ 
travel at their own pace, : practicing 
skills that need more work for longer 
periods of time. The key idea to men* 
tion is that of sharing the activity with 
others who wish to try. it. Emphasize 
that each individual must travel to each 
station, but the amount' of time spent 
Is determined by the amount of prac- 
tice needed. Encourage students to plan 
their time Wisely, 

Score sheets provide ' an interesting 
variation. Individuals or groups receive 
a score sheet and travel to each activi* 
ty, recording the score of each member 
or of the group. Each station card ex- 
plains the activity and lists, the. num- 
ber of tries allowed,^ A certain num- 
ber of points is given for each suecess- 
ful attempt. This Ifesson can be repeated 
after a practice time, giving an oppor- 
tunity to Mmprove scores. 

The station method of teaching al- 
lows freedom of movement and free^ 
dom of expression while deveteping 
basic skilfs. It allows ample time foX 
individuaMnstruction, personal commu-, 
nication belwecn teacher and student, 
and the oppKartunity for self-paced learn- 
ing of a skill! The station mefhod of 
Instruction is an easiLy adaptable meth- 
od ^of instruction. Used within previ- 
ously established units or 'as a unit 
itself. j . □ 
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While in the Urilted Stptes 1 leamed 
muEhj but there li one thing I do not 
understand m your world of technic^ 
progress: Why haVen't you developed 
new equipment for your gymnasiums? 

Apparatus should be so easy to 
handle piat even a child of si^ years 
is able to move a bar or a box* It 
should be ^ssibla to set up the^ap- 
paratus and takes^U down in a few 
nunutes. It should be possible to have 
a gymnasium very •well equippad with 
a lot of apparatus at one ntbment and 
than some minutes later be able to 
have a good gama half without any 
apparatus. How carl this change be 
made quickly? Here are some ideas 
from our school in Germany. 



^ ^ Equlppint 

Appgribii Outfit for i ^^m%\ 
Symn^tlei Hall 

1. ffpintn itttft ' 

2. BipNiiM iMtaiMr . 
I. 4 Itrs 

4 1 kiM 

1 1 pf Ir |ray^ MAm 

I. I taatt ktf IS 

7. I aats (liBMlif ■!!•} iii wigii 

1. 1 Milt OMpHhis . 

L 1 tiif Itni (mltlii^ 

II. 4 iKki (ftittlifi ' 

11. 1 HI Mpitilt 

If. \m feWH 

II, I m^t fewli ciwiprtntat ^rlifi 

14. 4 SpHit llMi 

15. t ttt bM itiii ktrt 

H, 4 ^intli kmiH Ml NrltM^I %m 

17. Mntal Pill 



1. Along 4he side of each pmna- 
slum we construct a room for/^uip- 
ment; it has movable doors, like in 
American garages. Each piece of ap- 
paratus and its spot in the room ve 
labeled so that children return 
them quickly to the right place. The 
room contains 4 boxes, 2 bars, 4 bal» 
ancing^round beams^ and a carry-on* ^ 
wagon with about 12-20 mats. There 
are spots for 6-8 iron bars, for ballsj 
for ropes. 

2. In a row down the gymnaiiumi 
we have some six smidl blocks on the 
floor 2x2 Inch. V^en they are lifted 
up, it is possible to pull out with one 

* finger the bar equipment. These must 
be provided for during construction 
. of the gym. / 

^ 3. On both sid^, we have a place 
for rolling in 6 ropes* so you ^may 
within Ji niinute have 12. ropes ready 

-for swinging or climbing, perhaps in 
combination with the boxes— to swing 
jg^r^^r them, - 
4.^Gertnan boxes are particul^ly 
convenient and economical b^ause 
each part of the boxes can be used 
separately, for example, for jumping 
Jacks or for runtiing throu^ or 
around. 

Wheels under/the box can be pulled 
down with one*s foot, so it is easy to 
move. ^ 

5.. We also use balancing round 
beams, which children can move.. 
They can be fixed at three different 
hdghts for different aged children. 

6. European Jumping ropes are in- ' 
expensive. They also jwing better 
than the American style because they 
are thicker toward the middle. There 
are no wooden handles, 

7. Excellent research is presenUy 
being done in Gennai^^ on swimming 
pool constructioh. A recent develop-V 
ment Is to construct small pools with 
double floors. TOe second floor has 
little holes. It is possible to raise the 
floor, in three minutes, so there is 
shallow water for little children' and 
move it down later for adult leisons. 
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An ApproQch 
to Teaching Gomes 



T\h coneepts of movement edueation 
can be combined with iraditienal 
methods to teach gamp skills to upper 
elemeiitary ' and high school students. 
Most readers are faniiiiar with the tra- 
ditional method of skiU ieaming via 
drills and related praQtices, but the 
movement or problem solving approach 
is either less ^miliar to middle and 
seeondary school physical education 
teachers or has not been , adopted for 
use with s^idents who want specific 
know-hojtv^'fin skill aequisitton. The 
movement education concept of teach- 
ing and IgaVning has met with approval 

* in elemerti|ry schools mainly because it 

'^complemfcqts the practice of individua!- 
izatioh seen at this leveh 

Essentially, the movement approaeh ■ 
involves a spectrum of teaching styles ' 
ranging from direct to indirect with 
special use of the limitation method,^ 
which involves factors that affect the 
development of movement using the 
Qoncepts of speedy direction, body 
shapes, and the use of space. Students 
explore solutions to probiems within the 
realms of their own capabilities. As they 
master injdividual skills, new limitations 
and ghallenges are given that follow a 
sequence as in any other curriculum 
area. The approach is child centered, 

^rather than techniqur-centered. 

Tha competeneieS . taught in move- 

. merit education are general mqvement 
skdls fostered by expostng the studeat ^ 
to a wide variety nf^motor experiences / 
which* in the /area of darfce md gym-/ 
nasties, can be extended to upper ele^ 
mentary and' secondary stiidents. The 
movement patterns created are more 
intricate, shbw more depth, and can ybe 
group oriented. Basically the apprqaeh 
is to contitiue the refinement of move^ 
ment skillir begun in earlier yearsy 
This is not true of games. Mi the 
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middle and lower elurnentary school, 
teachers who follow the movement edu- 
cation approach^' deal >^th. the general 
motor skills of strikingTi^oatching, col- 
lecting* and carrying as these relate to 
ninningi net, and batting games, Tlie 
bbject is to present experiences in a 
Variety of game settings in keeping 
^ith the developmental needs of chiN ^ 
dcen; Students are required to create 
their own skill and game situations 
from these general skills. This is quite 
different from the advice offered by 
Wickstrom'* to educators fpUbwing a 
more traditional approachj^He suggests 
correct execution of a skill, an early 
concentration on drills, game-like drills, 
the use of multiple skills, and the pay- 
ing of modified gamei« Unfortunately, 
there aapossibiHty that the traditional 
mmihc^, because of the conformity re^^ 
quirepi does not meet | the needs of 
somof of the students, particularly those 
w^hy are less athtetic, RepetitlDn. jot 
practices and games, too, can lead/ to 
bof^om.- . / 

. eachers of older students often find 
tMe movement education approach too 
^eral— lacking ' skill specificity, not 
rfering enpugh challenge, time con- 
suming, and: npt preparing students to 
meet standaTds of North American cul^ 
tural games. -r-^^- 

The dilemrta, theni isahe gap be- 
tween these two approaches/ While the 
literal apphlcation of the movement ap- 
proach for older students is inappropri- 
ate, the concept and philosophy are 
sound. The traditional games approach, 
on the other hand, can offer technique, 
practice, and challenge. The Creatrad 
approach is an attempt to fill in ^ he gap 
and to apply present education pHilos- 
ophy*of optimum development of each 
student It is a blend of creative move- 
ment education and tradjtioAal princi- 
ples ,and^ practices, Kence the term 
"Greatrad." ^' \ ^ 

The objectives of the Creatrad system 
are: ( 1 } m^imum' paFtlclpant Involve- 
.ment: (2) 'situations wfiere each student 
can learrt by trial and error; (3) prac- 
tice of skifls at the student's own per- 
formance level; (4) progress based on 
the student*s own compeience leyel; 



(5) game situations which involve the 
less skillful as well as the ikillful; (6) 
development of individual initiative de- ^ 
cision making and creative processes; 
(7) presentation of skill leaniing in^ an 
effective and enjoyable way; (8) variety 
and mental chpllenge-, (9) deyelopment 
of interest through cooperation and 
competition; (10) better ust of equip- 
ment and playing areas; OH) transfer 
of concepts between sports; and (liy 
freedom and control. These^ comply 
with the psychomotor t^onomy de- 
scribed by Jewett.^ 

The Creafrad Method 

In this method a skill is developed 
and briefly practiced using the speciftCi 
direct Jorm of teaching". The usual skill 
techniques are used for both individual 
and team sports. During the early 
stages, practice through well conceived 
and executed drills is included. Once 
a movement vocabulary pertinent to the 
skills betns learned has been estab- 
lished, the next step is f© refine it in an - 
enjoyable and effective mann^r.^ Move- 
ment limitations are imposed for per- . 
forming the newly acquired skills. The 
teacher ensures that responses r e ap- 
propriate for the specific problem ih^d 
is posed. The soltitibn is usually sov.ght 
by developing creative games. 

By changing -the limitations the stu- 
dent is forced to apply the skill in a 
variety ot -ways, necessitating Insight 
into the skill and minor adaptations to 
the original movement pattems. How- 
ever, there is still flexibility within the 
limitations and the games : that are \ 
developed will reflect the ^skilh leveU ^ 
maturity, atdtude, and aptitude of the 
students, A complex game with strin- 
gent rules demanding a high^perform^'^ 
ance level may be formulated by the 
'facile learner. The less adept learner - 
will use the skills at a less sophisticated 
level and be less rigid in rules govern- . 
ing the game. In both cases a game wilL 
be developed that chaljehgei their skill 
^level, ingenuity, and cooperative ability. 
Intense practice of the specific skills is 
brought into realistic and refevant game , 
" situations. _ 

There are several ways in Which a. 
teacher may impose restrictions on the 
game to be created by the students. 

. Specific Skills / 

Single Skill, The specific skill to be 
mid in the game is the most , critical 
limitation. The instructor may selfcet 

. any' single recognized skill such as the 
bump, !*et, and spike m yollexball; the * 
dribble, lay up, and chest pass in b^s- 
ketbaili^and the^pass. taekle, head, ^d 
lob in soccer, ' . * 

MuUi-Skiils. As more and more 
skills are taught within a p^rticula^ 
sport, the limitations spt by the teacher 
may permit mclusion of two or more 



skilin. The games Qtrnt^ by.th€ sw* 
dents will become rhore complex, and 
max, or may not, be increasinliy similar " 
to ^ditional sport. , « 

Multiple Skills. Once several skills 
' have been developtd in two or more 
sports the limitations imposed by the 
teacher^ may permit inclusion of two 

- skills from diiferenr^ipGrts— for .ex- 
ample^ a bUmp from volleyball and a 

' head from soecer. Limitations should 
be selsoted carefully since ^e specifiQ 
natu/e of skill iearning m^y result in 
some negative traiifto (for example^ 
heading a volleyball is different from 
heading a soccer Ball). However, it ean 
provide a change of pace and fascinat- 
ing results. 

Th§ Playing Area 

The playing ^fea can be restricted in 
ilie or shape and can impose important 
limitations on the game that can be 
developed. In general, the lariy stages 
of skill acquisition require substantial 
space since movement and equipment 
. are not under controL However, by 
careful use of limitations of space, the 
skill execution can be made progres- 
sively more difficult. In addition, the use 
of levels can* be introduced and move- 
' ment restricted to low, medium, or high 
areas. The actual directions and floor 
patterns described by the students can 
also'be restficted. By careful imposition 
of thesUse of space on the movement . 
response, the skill can be executed in a 
variety of. settings. 

Rules 

Rules developed within a game obvi- 
ously restrict and govern the application 
\ of skills. The degree of competition can 
, "varyi depending ijpon.the skill level and. 
de^res of the participants. Highly 
skilled and aggressiye students may con- 
struct a very competitive game that may 
include physical contact.^ Others may 
prefer passive opposition or^ impose 
rules that\restrict physical contact. The 
game may\iot require competition but 
necessitate eooper^ion wjihln the group 
to be successful. 

. $co|ing is another aspect of the game 
that leaves consfderajle scope for in- 
ventivenels^ Students may set a variety 
of requiremehfs for scoring, such as' 
arriving at prearranged target areas, 
completing a specified number spf 

= passes, or maintaining poslession bf the 
ball for a set timte period. The same 
game may involve ievei'al .methods of 
scoring. ^ ^ 

. Rules in the games can be extensive 
but are free to be changed, sekMcd, or 

^ modified by each group ani. we h^pe, 
will reflect their skill and mental ap^i- 

* tude. Th^^nost successful games may^ 
not*be produced by the most physicailyN 

: c skilled ^t by .those with initiative and 

r^reative^ibility. - — 




Number of Players Per Group 

In the early stages of skill acquisition 
the practice is most intensive when the 
groups an small and equal in perform- 
ince level Students will usually group 
themselves homogeneously. Games can 
be developed with one player per group, 
provided there is sufficient equipment, 
Tw^b pjayei^ per group can provide an 
intensive practice of the skills and a 
game can be created .within a short 
period of time. To maintain homo- 
geneous groupingi maximum skill 
practice, maximiim individual involve- 
ment, and a pfoduetive group size, the 
group should not exceed eight people. 

Teams need not be equal in number. 
It is often dssirabie, in the early learn* 
ing stages, to create s number advan- 
tage on one team as long as all members 
in the group have an opportunity to be 
on the larger side. Most game situations 
are based on the principle of creating 
the "extra-man." When |eams are nu- 
merically equal, creating an extra 
player demands some game sophistica^ 
tion and reasonable degree of skill 
performance. The principle of the extra 
man can be introduced and appreciated 
when it exists in a prearmnged form. 
''Pig in the Middle" is, perhaps, the 
simplest example of unequal teams. The * 
teacher should ensure that students or- 
ganize some method- of involving all 
students and rotating players on an 
equaj time basis. 

Apparatus 

The type and amount of .apparatus 
provides a useful self-imposed limita- 
tion on the game that can be developed. 
Traditional equipment, such "as nets, 
basketball hoops, and soccer goals, lim- 
it the number of people that can par- 
ticipate since such equipment is seldom 
available in large numbers. However, 
games can be developed within the 
confines of"" non-traditional apparatus 
such- as cones, ropes, hoops, high jump 
stands and bfrs, benches, chairs, and 
walls. Such equipment forces, the stu- 
dents to adapt the skiU to a variety of 
situations in the game. Performin| the 
skill using apparatus promotes a broad 
" application of the skill and, .perhaps, 
slight adaptations to the original pat- 
tern. ^ , ^ ^ 

Other than the basic equipment, like 
a bat or ball, games can be effectively 
developed without the use of artificial 
apparatus that limlti the movement 
response, Apparatiis from one sporting 
area can be used for the development 
of a ^kili from a dlflFerent area. For 
instance, bksketba!! hoops can^be used 
as targets for volleyball and soccer 
skills! \ 

Decision Making Process 
^ The decision making process cer- 
\tainly affbcts the games tKat can be 

\ ^ '9.7 , 



developed. Decisions about the game 
can be made in several different ways: 
During the initial experiences the 
teacher nrfrmaliy makes certain deci- * 
sions (for example, the number of ^ 
players per group, the spatial areas to 
be used, and the apparatus to be used 
in a given seUing). In light of the 
response from the class or students, the 
teacher can modify the initial limita- 
tions or offer suggestions to- help the - 
group respond to the movement setting. 

2. The teacher can make the initial , 
limitations or decisions and the students 
may modify Etee limitations as they 
see fit. They may require more space 
or chknge the apparatus arrangement 
they are using. 

3. Initial decisions can be the re- 
sponsibiliiy of the students and modified 
by the teacher, 

4. Students can both select the initial 
limitations for the game and make their -. 
own modifications as they desire. 

S/A game can be developed by a 
group of students and tried by all the 
other groups. The shafing of ideas is 
another aspect of the approach and 
should be encouraged. Aspects of each 
other's games can be incorporated as 
^ the students desire. 

The teapher has a dual role to per- 
^ form during the experimentation and 
executioh' of the games. Correct skill 
execution is paramount ^d errors 
should be detected and corrected early. 
However, perfect execution may be 
neither desirable ^nor feasible. The 
teacher must decide whether or not 
the error detracts front the result or 
future skill development. _. ^ ' 

The second role of the teacher is to 
maintain the challenge of the game by 
offering suggestions and at the same 
time be sure the gafne is being played 
within the appropriate limit^tioris. The 
teacher can ensure the progress of the 
skill by enforcing adherence to the 
limitations and frequently changing (or 
providing opportunity to change)^ the 
frames of reference. Then games can be 
increased In complexity. - 

' Class Organization 

The class can be structured for the 
development of tlje students' games in 
four ways: , - _ 

1, Present all students with the same 
equipment and/ or apparaturand, there- 
fore, the sarrie basic limitations, 

2, Set up stations with, different faciU 
Itiei^ The limitations will vary accord- 
ing to the station. Studejits are directed 
to specific stations and rotated to .a 

- new station after appropriate time peri- 
ods. 

3, Stations can be set up with diff'er- 
ent faciTities, then students can select 
the station they wish to work at. Groups 
rotate at will. Such 'an organizational 



setting is most appropriate for an ex- 
perienced class, 

4. The apparatus can be made avail- 
able en nnasse and students can choose 
pieces to use as a limitation on the 
game they create. Some control can be 
exerted by the teacher ihrough the type 
and extent of equipment available. 

Invention of new skiUs 

^The-teachet can occasionally provide 
opportunity for. the invention of new 
skills for old games or new skills for 
new games. Such an approach provides 
* mental and physical diversion and may 
produce interesting results. Techniques 
for games and sports arc frequently 
changed and new techniques occasion- 
ally invented. 

Using Creafrad 

^ At all times student and teacher deci- 
sions should take into account ihat 
game satisfaction can occur only when 

*there is maximum participation and the 
opporiuniiy to practice and refine spe- 
^ ^ ciftc skills, ^ ^ 

Creatrad offers an eclectic approach 
to teaching that could be used as an 
alternative, ^upplemeniary* or even^ 

•complete system for teaching games 
skills in schools. Ideally, teachers will 
develop a program that includes **cre- 
ative games" as suggested herej minor 
games, modified games, and the full 
game in some sequence, ' 

SAMPLE LESSQN--*Ba^ketball 

Objective: To review Jribbling and in- 
curporate the skill in games created by the 
studenis. 

Equipment: One basketball per student 
if ^ssible' (otherwise miscillaheous balls), 

introduction 

1. Find a space and bounce "the ball 
around you.» Use difTerent degrees of force 
and- change . the level at which you are 
performing so that sometimes you are 
close to the ground, sometimes far away, 
(Review the finer points of dribbling tech- 

' riique for control,) 

2. Keep changing body positions {from 
standing to kneeling, lying, rolling) and 
keep bouncing the ball under control. 
Change hands, ' '-' 

3. Perform any stunt while bouncing 
the ball (e,B., touch the ground, turn 
aroun#^-aise leg over) but keep control 

' of Wie balL-, 

4. Now dribble the balr about the gym 
bui stop where you are when you hear 
the whi^le. Keep eqiial spaces between 
everyone, so . you ne^ to watch the ball 
ahd class members at the same time. 

5. Vary the level, for^, speed, or path- 
way of your dribbling^ always k^ping the 
ball close and under control. Change 
hands frequently. 

w>. Development ^ 

. l.sChoose a partner and put one ball 

away Using the whole gym* dribble the 
ball but keep it away frbm your partner. 
You also need to avoid tHe other groups, 

EKLC 
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Station 1: basketball hpops 
Station 4; rebound wall 



Station 2: 
Station 5: 

Try for one niinute. jhen change, roles^ 
Through questi^.and answer atid^ example' 
ys,tract the busic principles /of 'dribblirfg. 
e.g.* ihe. body stays'betwcea the opponent 
und the ball, ' . 

2. Gun you devise a game In a liniited 
space using the skill of dribbling? You 
need 10 decide on the rules, a set of 
boundary lines on the gym floor, and a 
simple scoring system. (Allow 3-5 mjnutes 
to develop Ideas, then insist on activity.) 
Let the game'progress for 3-4 minutes. If 
desirable ^lop and allow interchange of 
ideas. StudeniH are free to incorporate 
other people's ideas into their games. 

Ctiimimition 

1, Divide yourselves inio thre*^ (or u^e 
any nv fhod with which the^lass is famil- 
iar), - _ ^ 

2, ' U§e one ball for each group. Develop 
a game in which the three people are con- 
tinuously involved. The dribbling'i skill 
must be the main part of the game'. Vpu 
again need to decide onahe rul^^{area. 
scoring system and perhaps" a method of 
rotating the roles in the game: (Allow 
time for development, practice, and niodi- 
fixation. If most games involve a two 
versus one situation, offer the following 
guideline,') -s 

3, Can ^gn^devise a game that requires 
all three^^ople to ^ork together on the 
same team? The skil|,must be dribbling 
and the game must fostpr the skill. 

SAMPLE LESSON— VolltybaJI 

^ For this lesson, the bump and set must 
have been previously introduced through 
direct instruction and the individual skills 
used In creative game situations similar io 
the lesson example on basketball. 

dbjeciiva: To combme the set and bump 
skills into a game created by the studentr 
using flpparaius in specific station'^. 

Equipment: A back wall (flat surface). 
For a class of 24 students there, should be 
about eight vollcyballs, nine hoops, six 
benches, twelve cones, and three basket-^ 
ball hoops. 

Introduction -.^^^ 

1. Revievv, through direct techniquest 
the bump and set shot. 

2, Allow practice through relatively 
static drills with attention devbted to tech- 
nique. Work in groups of two. 

^ 3. Travel. with your partner (five yards 
apart) about the gym using the bump, the 
set* then both shots, i^vofd others, Be 
aware. 



5 benches 
T2 cones 



Station 3: 9 hoops 



; 4. Before" receiving the ball perform a ^ 
stunt and play the ball back to your part- 
ner who attempts to do the same {e.g„ 
toucn the floor vvhh hands, turn around, 
sit down). You may choose to lei the ball 
bounce once before playing it. 

DMvelopment 

1, There are several stations set up in 
the gym. You will be sent to one and are 
a^ked to devise a game that includes the 
equipment is based on the bump and/ 
or set shots. 

2. Modify, the^pRaratus arrangement to 
suit your needs. 

Devise rules, area, and a scoring sys- 
tem. 

'4, Your game can ,be co^mpetitive or 
cooperaiive, 

5. The students are sent to the different 
stations (approximately six per station and 
two per ap^ratus arrangement), 

6. The games are devised, praciiced, 
and m^lfied. Allow 5-8 minutes per sta- 
tion. The apparatus arrangement can be 
changed, " ' 

7. TTie groups are rotated around the 

various stations (there may be only two 

rotations in one class), 

"■"-11 ^ . ^ ■ . 

Cuimination * 

l.fTwo courts=four teams equal in 

number, 

- 2. iModifi^ volleyball game (by " the 
teacher). 

a. ]Can only use the bump and set. 
'Extend playing area to use all people 
imay extend beyond regular volley- ^ 
ball court — identify with cones). 

c. Increase number of consecutive hits 
to 4 or 5 depending upon numbers. 

d. Other modifiQations to develop skills 
in all the students and keep the game 
active, - C 

FOOTNOTES 

.,1 Percy JoneSi .VBducaiionab Gymnast-; 
icsr CAMPER Joumai 1961* pp, 26-30, 

" E, Mauldon and H.3* Redfern. Games 
Tvaclting: A New Approach for the Prl-* 
mary Sohooi, (London: MacDonald and 
Evans Ltd,, 1969.) 

»R. L. Wickstrom, 'Tn^ Defense of 
Drills,'- The Physical Educator 24 (March 
1967)* p, 39. 

4 A. Jewett et al„ "Educational Change 
Through a Taxonomy for Writing Physical 
Education Objectives,'* Quest XVI (1971), 
p, 35. . , 
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HELPING CHILDkEN DISCOVER DANCE 

C/adys Fleming is professor of education, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, Richmond, Virginia. ■ ^ 



f ' hildren profit from meaningful dance activities in 
multiple ways. These values should be cherishea 
and^riurturad since dance may well be one of the 
last frontiers for helping children in nonthreatenmg 
ways. It offers ppportunitres for recognizing self, 
for belonging, for aesthetic involvemen^and for 
individual achievement; Such potential values are 
important for all children.whether they reside in the ^ 
ghetto or in suburban communities, in small towns or 
in large cities. There are bTO^, basic, and fundamental 
values to be realized, ThosAvho teach children's 
dance need to clarify purposes to be served and values 
to be attained in dance. 

MQVBment is not dance, but all dance involves 
moviment. Children must be able to move easily 
antf readily in order io effectively compose dances. 
They require time to perfect movement skills necessary 
to make their bodies do what their emotions dictate. 
Such experiences should be commensurate with what 
If known about physical and psychological ^ 
development. Boys and girls becom'e secure jn 
moverirent as they have opportunities to understand 
their movement and to analyze movement in terms of 
-. how it feels, how it looks, and how to invent 
combinations of movements. As this happens, they 
are discovering and fashioning their own individual 
storehouse of movement, - ! 

Movement experiences Can be initiated and - 
presented in such a way that children are anxious . 
to respond to new and nno/e complex situations. This 
involves thinking about movement of the self 
rather than just about the self and^'how I look " Dance 
that is based on movement is not concerned with 
developing movement in a vacuum but rather with 
developing, inventing, and contrplling movement 
simultaneously with thinking, sensing, responding. 



feeling/and inqumng. It is moving ihrough, w!th, and 
in dimensions of space,-and moving with various 
degrees of speed and intensity. It is movmg to control 
and to change oneself at will going through space 
with time not because it is good exercise but beca_use 
there is sa rrfuch to discover. The development of 
the imagination is Ignited and creativity is uncorked as 
inventiveness and selection of movement are used 
abundantly,' j j 

' For all of this to come about, adults must understand 
andTespect the uniqueness of boys and girls at various 
.stages of growth and recognize that no two childrep 
have the same structure, the same make up, the same 
potential They must enjoy movement and present 
endless, progressive, satisfying opportunities for 
children to explore and invent movement possibilitjes; 
and they must offer movement opportunities according ^ 
to the interest, motivatiQn,.and sensory perception 
of all children within the group, > 

The teacher is essential in fostering dance for 
children. He makes it right for children tg be 
themselves ahd to express themselves through their 
movement repertoire, 

, Teachers help to establish ideas that are to oe 
' communicated by talking with children, raising 

questions, providing varied and meaningful movement 
, opportunities, and by helpfng to clarify that which 
children themselves*wa'nt to build into a dance. 

Teachers listen and take many leads from students' 
responses. Children may say, -^'That was a real 
' dance because we meant it from inside." It is the 
-inside'^ which makes d^nce. It feels good and w^ 

think it should look good because it is our dance/' 
* Teachers need to assist children rather than try to 

fashion them in an adult stage. Unfortunately, some; 

adults often show a lack of appreciation fo/ the 




Reprinted from Journal of HQMh Physicai 
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This arlfcle consists of excerpts from Or, 
Fleming's chapter on "Composition with 
Children/' in Focus on Dance V— Compost 
f/on, published^by AAHPER for the Dance 
Division, 



children's concentration on finding ways of "moving 
" their bodies. At times these adults try to, superimpose 
on chrfdren their own form or system of techniques or 
pttterni of dictate^ movemf nt. This Is not the way 
to assist thildren to^realize their owrif potential of 
quality in movement. Instead, teacheri should help 
children dance what they mosl vvant to dance, rather 
- than what adults think they should dance. 

The teacher's role as an expaditer remains constant. 
The essential ingredient is for the teacher not to be 
in a hurry to get involved in the process of composing 
dances with children before the children have acquired 
a small repertoire of movement; some awareness of 
the great phenomenon of space and rhythrh and the 
ability to respond rhythmjcally; some degree of cofitro! 
of that human communication system flowing 
continually^within; a willingness to invent, to take 
chances; exttnsive exploration and the'use of many of 
the exploraflons inJmprovisations and dance studies; 
opportunities to Improvise spontaneously, to solve 
sensoiy and movement probSems,.to figure out 
^ sequences, to combine elements, to stylize movements; 
and experiences ^0 portray from the quality called "It" 
With students the teacher plans ways of developing 
dance studies and'com^ositiops which emerge 
^naturally from dance songs, movement discoveries, 
spatial designs, and rhythmic responses. This is 
quite different from having boys and girls dance out 
stories or Id^i^ before they have sensory experiences to 
which they can respond with movement-and before 
they are comfortable with^their movement venturing. 
This is quite differ^ht from presenting a dance program 
In a school, studio, or children's theater iust because 
it Is Spring, May Day/Christmas, or because a program 
It expected raiher than because children have 
completed meanin|ful compositions which they 
cherish and want to share. 

in the process of helping, teachers need to be 
continually watchful that children 'do not take on more 
than they are capaBle^of handling. It is suggested 
jtKat teacherl make it possible for the composUion to 
grow by helping childrpn clarify what they are trying 
. to say, by keeping the Ideas simple, and by helping 
them build their Ideas. Care should be taken to prevent 
children from becoming overwhelmed with too much 

at'once. • ^ ' . ^ 

It woi^ld be fascinating If we could capture in ^ 
words the exhilaration and spontaneity of meaningful 
dance which so oHm erupts^from youngsters saying, 
"Can we just skip?"* Herejs movement magic. Here is 
movement conquerabllity. Herfe, too, is dance 



^^Qfo^osition emerging. This happened with r group 
of third-grade children who translated their "Can t ■ 
we jyst skip?" into ''Our Skipping Dance." This dance 
had the recognizable elemints of composition: various 
groupings and regroupings of children,nnteresting 
spatial patterns they charted graphically so they could 
mare effectively remember^he sequence. Variety 
was achieved not only by the accompaniment to their 
arrangements of high-and-low and fast-and-s!ow , \ 
variations of skip, but also In the quality and styles of 
skipping. In composing this dance, the children 
had a strong feeling for unity and for organlxatibn. 
They remarked that they were "really dancing their 
skips." Before the year was over, this group of children 
had opportunities to compose many dances on various, 
subjects in solo and with groups. Their fondness 

; for the skip cdmpositlon, however, which had its^ 
beginning as it spontaneously emerged, yas hot 
forgotten. In fact, much time was spent m refining and 
perfecting before they shared it with an audience. 

Children have shown/ regardless of agt, that they 
are able to handle details in sequential and organized 
' ways. They see relationships and make assodations. 
Abstractions such as love, happiness, hope, Anger, 
brotherhood, or democracy mqan little to children and 

are usually merely words. If such adult concepts 

are given to them, their responses tend to be 

superficii'!. Theconcept must be associated with . , 

something real such as "The Happy T]me at the Fire 

Station," "The Angry Bumblebee," "The Fireflies 

Keep Hop/n^-rThey Won't Turn Off." , 

There are many levels of maturity for dance 
composition among children in a given sdhobl. The 
younger they are,, the simpler the statement and 
the more clearly allied to their particular world at the 

- moment As youngsters mature, thp quajity of 
eKperlences can yield dance composition of a more . 
sophisticated niiture. \^ - * ^ ^ . 

One mui't be prepared 'to accept what erQer|ts^ 
when involved m Improvising, Inventing, discovenng^^^^ 
selecting movemenf or thematic material. This ll ^ 
true of any age group. In the beginning, what occurs . 
rnay appear to be ^'groovy," brash, or trite. In time, 
with enriching and appropriate experiences, quality 
will be developed. 

The teacher must not be in a rush to make boys and 
girls mto performers. They must be allowed to be 
children who are not afraid of dance, who want to 
' dante, and who can express themselves with sensitivity. 
Adults should want quality in chlfdren's dance, . , . 
Children should want to ask, How can 1 dance it better?^ , 
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THE CARGO NET 

^ - • fom S. HICHWA 




John Hichum is a physical edih 
caihn teacher at the John Read Mid- 
dle Sehool, Redding, Connecticut, 



M cargo net is a new and ^reative 
piece of apparatus which excites anfl 
rnotivates primary and iritermediate 

d children^ to climb, balance, 
strecch, swing, and hang. It provides 
an opportunity to axplore in a self* 
initiated and creativ4 manner and 
gives each child a better idea of his 
own movement, capabifities. There-e 
may be other cargo nets, but ^ ours 
is uhique in that it may be set up 
arid used in a variety of ways. 

Initially, the children should be 
a 1 lowed to exp 1 ore a nd exper imen t . on 
the net With as few limitations as pos* 
sible. This self-initiated ^ploration 
satisiies the child's compelling desire 
to try something hew arid see what 
the 'cargo net is like. 

Because j^he cargo net involves 
several* jrhildren at the same time, - 
and one chiUs movement will affect^, 
the movemert of the others, the fol- 
lowing suggestions could serve as 
guides in introducing the net to si= 
physical education class: 

1. Establish an atmc^phcre whitfh 
will stimulate jhe children to mean- 
ingfully explore the fnany possi^i- 
ties of the net. 

2. Limit the height tKe children 
may climb during their first experi- 
ence on the.net. 

3. Provide adequate matting under 
the cargo net. 

^rtiese safet)' precautions are im- 
portant; however, most children will 
only exjserimenf at that level of skill 
in which thb^ feci safe and secure. 

K-eprinied rrcim Journal oj fienith. Fhyslc^t 
Educutim, Revrmithn, Smmfy I9f0, .\ 
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- Once die student have had this 
ihitial experience of exploration, the 
. twcheR may make iu^estions so as 
to stimulate the children to try nr^- 
skills. For example, he may say: 

"In^how many different directions 

can you move?" ^ 

"Let's see who can stretch and 
cover up as much space as pos- 
sible." . 

'*How many different shapes can 
- you find formed by the ro>es of 
J the net? &n you crawl through 
ar,y one of them? C^n you crawl 
chrough one of the ^^ac^ ^nd 

• \ . dimb on the outside of the net?" 

''Who can move so that you will 
go over or uhder someone ? " ^ 
**How high can you climb? How 
low?" 

"Bte^ d you can move, keeping as 
' much distance as possible from one 
ahother." ^ ' % 

/'See how cl^ you can get to one ^ 
1 another^ without* touching each 
other." * ' 

"Find a spot on the net. Who can 
move tq a spot furthest from you? " 

• **'How fasTcan you move, on the 
^ net? How slow?'* ^ * 

"Mow can ydu swing on the net 

Of be swung?" 
5 "Can you climb the- net using, only 
: _ y^r*'bands?'' = 

"Can you climb horiEontally across 

the net using only your hands?" 
f : : "With the net in a bas£et shai^, 

• ^ find a stable p^ition in the center 

of the basket. Can chiMren stands 
" ing on the floor shake you out?" 
"Can you find a place oo the cargo 
^ ' net and lay down as if you were in 
-a hammock?" . 
i ■ \ "How many different ways can you 
find to get on or off the cargo net?" 
a ■ ^ . "&n you do a hip drcle mount or 
dismount on the net?" 



The cargo net If toth physical iy 
and emotionally challenging" It pro- 
• vides a stimulus for instant action. 
In the self-initiated and guided 
phases of introducmg the cargo net, it 
is important that the teacher and 
student communicate as muc^h as pos- 
sible. Let the children^ explain whac 
they are doing and encoura^t a con- 
scanc verbal and visual . t^change of 
ideas, 

^ Once the' children become fuHv ac- 
customed to the net, more specific ac- 
tivities may be initiated. For example 
you may want to have a round tug- 
o-wnr, have ,one group ot children 
swiitg another, use the net in an ob- 
,stacle courte, or play "space tag' on 
the net. 

Specific activities are fun, but chtl- 
dreh learn a glreat deal and 4*njoy 



self^initiated exploration, ly is im^ 
poftant that you .revert back to this 
phpse of teaching fre^uantl^ particu= 
liirly with younger children. 

The CAfgo ^et provides the chil^ 
drcn with the opportunity co eKplore 
on a three dimensional piece of equip* 
ment which moves as they move. The 
students discover depth and direction 
as well as develop basic spacial 
skills and strength. It allows them to 
crcnite and discover basic movements 
at their own rate. Their courage and 
self-confidence is challenged. Their 
imagination is stimulated.. Their noatu- 
ral interests and" instincts are aroused. 

Children need to discuss, to ex- 
plore, to eK^riment, and to under- 
stand the basic elemenfs of movement. 
The cargo net can aid each child to 
rec^ni^e and develop a kinesthetic 



awareness of these elements which in- 
elude: 

L Space: — discovering its various 
dimensions 
up-down 

forward-backw*ard 

twisted -straight ♦ 

flexible-curvei 

direct path-indirect path 

big-small 

2. T/>i#~learning ho^fTt affects 
movement 

fast-slow and' all speeds in between 

3, t^orce — experimenting with it 
and Its effects 

scrong-weak 

push-pull 

tense-relaxed 

4 Plow — ^feeling the pleasures of 
moving from one skill to another with 
ease and fluency, , ^ 
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Soccer for Schools— A Modern 




ALAN LAUNDER 



Soccer is one of the great games 
of the world. It is rapjdly growing in 
popularity in the Unltgd States at 
nearly all levels, and many authori- 
ties believe that it should be one of 
the most important ga.mes if\ the 
sehools. c 

One factor that is defying a more 
rapid spread of soccer in schools is 
that many tedchers have had little 
or no experience with the game them- 
selves in school or college. They are 
often reluctant to 'introduce soccer 
because they think it is too complex 
or because they feel they carinot 
teach the many techniques of the 
game. The approach outlined here' 
makes it possible for any enthusiastic 
leacher to introduce soccer to stu- 
dents of any grade level 

Most texts in elementary physical 
education recommend a series of 
lead up games and/or a sequence 
ot isolated technique practices before 
intfoducing the actual game of soccer. 
However, few if any of the recom- 
menjded lead up games bear any rela- 
tionship to soccer and do little to 
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give youngsters an understanding of 
The game or help them acquire the 
basic skilU. Practicing the techniques 
of kicking, controlling, heading, and 
dribbling In drills outside the context 
of the game is aiso of limited value 
for there is little transfer to the real 
game.^ . 

Soccer should be iniroduced vecy 
Bunply in a modified form which 
'*meets youngsters where- they are" 
in terms of skill, needs, and inter- 
ests. To _do^this|________ 

K Start with games between teams 
of 5 or 6 players instead of the 
usual 11. This encourages and 
^dUows\rnore children to be ac- 
tively involved, 

2. Play on small fields, 20-30 yards 
wide and 30-50 yards long. This 
concentrates the action, cuts 
down on the amount of running 
required, find enables the Chil- 
dren to play longer before they^ 
tire out, 

3, Use a sm^U ball. Elementary 
school children should use a 
molded rubber ball, such as a 
rubber volleyball, which can be 
kicked iurther, co^rolled more 
easily, and .even headed without 
injury. This makes the game 
easier for young children and 
much more fun. Full sized soccer 
balls should not be used until the 
9th grade at the earliest, 

4, Make it easier to score, because 
children love to score goals, . A 
goal is scored, when the ball is 
kicked or dribbled with the foot 
over any part of the goal line 
(figure 1). In addition to making 
scoring easier, this change from 
the normal game eliminates ''the 
mtd for goal posts and cncour- 

' ages the playors to use the full 
width of the field instead of play- 
ing up and down the middle. 

5. Simplify the game by eliniinating 
soma rules and altering others. 
The following rules give the game 
the structure of wcccr wjthout 
making it too complex for begin- 
ners* 

1 n/1 



(a) The bail can be played with 
any part of the body except the 
hands and arms. Stress that this 
rule is very important and makes 
soccer a special game. Any touch* , 
ing o| tl^ ball with the ha^d by 

a team gives their opponents a 
free kick ai the place tW ball 
.was handled. 

(b) The game should be started, 
and restarted after a score, by a 
*'drop" ball between two oppo- 
nentl in the center of tlie field, ^ 
This rule can be altered to the 
correct soccer kickoff •v^/ithout 
great difficulty when a class is 
ready, . 

(c) When a team puts the ball 
*'out of play" ' (out of bounds) 
over the . -touchline" (sideline) 
the other team gets a free kick; 
not the usual "throw W f rom th^ 
point where it crossed the line:* 
The substitution of a kick for a 
throw-in eliminates a skill which 
children find difficult* to execute 
and also somewhat confusing in, 
a "n%handling*' game, 

(d) While body contact is per- 
mitted, deliberate kicking, trip- ^ 
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ping, or jpinching is not allowed ' 
' ^ and shofildv be penalized by a 
free kick to the other team froni 
Uie place where the violation 
ocGUrs-^and of course by any 
other action the teacher cares to * 
take. 

(a) Omit the offside Iaw,o which 
Is not only confusing to children" 
— ^and their teachers~but cuts 
down on the real playing area. 

It takes almost, as long to write 
these rules down as it does to explain 
them and Uttle time should be spent 
on them. The one rule which must 
be observed ^ *'get the game started 
as quickly as possible." Teachers 
who do have a good background in, 
soccer must resist the temptation to 
give 'beginners lectures on the rules, 
techniques, positional play* or tactics 
before they start the game. Until chil- 
dren have had a chance to play they 
will be unable to understand your 
lecture and, more, importaru, they 
will not be interested in^ it. They 
want to start playing. 

In the elementary school, there- 
fore; fet the game started quickly 
and let your class have fun, playing 
ty primitive "kick Jnd rush'' game 
timt develops, wjth little or no inter- 
ruption. When"' they do get tired give 
them a short break, in which you. 
can stress any of the rules which 
have been *'bent a little." Although 

'there will appear to be little^ skill 
development at this stage many valu- 

' able* learnings aire taking place 
which involve . concepts thuf adults 
take' for granted but whiqh may be 
totally new |o your class. The con- 
cepts of a ''team/' of '*playing in •a 
certain direction/* ''scoring a goal,'' 
of "changd of posHession/' ''attack 
and defense/' and '•out of play" with 
its acceptance effboundcd playing 

. area are important both to soccer and 
to miny other games. In addition the 
chiiyren can begin to se& a need for 

^rSles and hopefully dcvolop an 
awiireness of such difficult concepts 
as *'the rights of others" and "fair 
play." Finally, this chaotic but fun 
game lays a real foundation for an* 
understanding of soccer and^ of the 
skills needed for success in it. ^ Both 
' logic and ejcpcrlencc suggest that this 
approach to teaching sotccr is far^ 
bitter than static "one at^ a time*' 

* lead up games which in fact Head 

» nowhere and makes far more, sense 

V than practicing isolated skills which 
are never really used in the game. 
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At the 5th grade' leVa and above 
an enthusiastic /teacher^ who thinks 
his class ii ready can guickly raise 
the standard of play and bring 'the 
game closer to real soccer. To do this, 
first concentrate on improving passing 
for this is the basis of organized team 
play. . . . 

Begin with a simple four on one 
passing practice (figure 2) which not 
only devfelops the techniques of kick- 
ing and controlling the ball but also 
develops the /perceptual aspects of 
passing. If the defender (x) moves to 
cover one man the ball player must 
quickly spot the open man and pass 
to him. The new ball player now has 
to control the ball quickly, choose the 
open man, and pass off again. When 
five passes are completed the defend- 
er changes places with, a parser al- 
though if he touches the ball at any 
time before five are made he takes 
the place of the player whose pass 
was intercepted. Young children can 
"pass the ball in this practice without 
great skill in kicking and controlling 
and they are learning the most im- 
portant skill in passing— choosing the 
open man- However, pjogress can be 
speeded up if the studenjs are given 
some instruction in the skills of kick- 
ing and contr,oiring at this poi^t. 

There are several^cffcctive methods 
of kicking the ball but at this stage 
the 'Mnstep kick'' is the best^ for it 
combines power and accuracy. .The 
following points should be stressed: 
i: Use a slightly, curved 2 or 3 step 
approach. 

2. Phice the nonkicking foot (the 
feft foot in *he tense -of a right 
footed kicker) level with the balH' 
but not right alongside it. 

3. Keep the head down and eyes 
on the ball throughout the l^ick. 

4. Lock the kicking foot back so 
" that as it meets the ball the toe 

is down and contact is mnde with 
the lower laces and toe. 

5. Swing the whole leg at the ball 
arid drive ahc instep through it 
with a powerful snap of the lower 

There are many specific techniques^ 
for controlling the ball with ditterent 
parts of the body but with yo^ingstcrs 
it is'sutlicient to ^clk them to move 
quickly to' the path of the ball and 
relax the part of the body the ball 
, is to be stopped with. Treat the ball 
like a fricndl.Lei ihe body relax as 
the ball, contacts the inside or sole 
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of the foot,,thigh, aMomen, or chest, 
Do not encourage students tor use 
their shins to control %he ball for 
although this / technique is recom- 
mended in most D^ks on soccer 
published in this country it is not 
very effective. 

Use the four on oge practice to 
improve jhese skills and then when 
the students are readj, move to a 
three on one practice (figure 3a), 
This not only puts more pressure on 
, the techniques of kicking and coh- 
troiling but introduces the .new and 
important skills of passing into . a 
space, moving into a space for a pass, 
and inaking^ihe angle for a pass. 

With only two receivers to cover, 
the defender can cut^off^ a pass to 
pither unless they move into better^ 
positions. As shown in figure 3b,, 02 
runs into space to give ballplayer 
01 an easy target; as the defender 
XI moves t^^t off the obvious pass 
back to Ol, 03 now takes up a new 
position (figure 3c) which makes 
02's task simple. T^his sequence can , 
be continued until a pass is inter- 
cepted or until flvc?passes are com- 
pleted. As ball control improves, the 
size "of the offensive triangle can 
gradually be cut down to about ten 
yards. If further development is 
needed the teacher can either use o 
throe on two practice or he can move , ■ 
.to a thr^e on one practice in which 
the attackers have to advance the 
bail past' a defender to -score a^ goal 
(figure 4), 

Make sure that the youngsters have 
plenty of opportunities to play the ^ 
modified game already introduced , 
and encourage them to use their ne%v 
skills in it^ Help them develop fur-^ 
th'er byMeaching the offensive prin- 
ciples of width, support, movement, ' 
and penetration, and 'the defensive 
principle of delay. Without some un- 
derstanding of these -principles of 
play (he game will tend to remain m 
chaotic jumble in which there wtll 
be no time^ or space for the player 
to control "and kick accurately. Un- ' 
less there is some further improve- 
ment, boys will often lose interest for 
in the upper elementary gravies and 
in the junior high they are skill 
hungry- and need to meet and master 
new challenges. . . ^ ^ 

Figure 5 shows the ' normal pat- 
tern of play with beginners who will 
cluster around the ball kicking it 
.wildly, then chasing it to surround 
it again, The^ offensive team shotild 
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spread 6ut, by using'' the of ^ 

ihe field»(05 and 06), by.siipporting 
01, dhe ball- playes (02 and 03), 
and by ' moving into the space cre- 
ated (04). They will thus force the 
jjefenders to adjust as shown in figure * 
6^.-* There are Jnbw maiiy possible 
passes, there is spape for the players 
to move into, and a receiver can 
make tlrae for himself so that he can , 
' more easily controrthe ball and look^ 
for a new receiver. If the defenders 
are encouraged not to rush wildly at 
the bail player but instead to simpry 
move between him and the goal line 
to delay him th^ will slow down the 
hectic' pafie arid bring more stmcture 
to the game. . , 

Other skills such as ^heading and 
dribbling past an opponent will often 
develop hatufrilly. although an experi- 
enced* teacher can easily set up suit- 
able practices to facilitate their de- 
velopment At some point, goals *and 
goalkeeping should be introduced; 
although the fifth grade ^s .suggested.^ 
only the individual teacher can de- 
cide wh^^e time is ripe. Keeping 
^ goal is a d^cult skill which requires 
considerable agility as well as physt 
ical and moral courage so that few 
boys will initially be enthusiastic 
tbout playing there. The best ap- 
proach is, to start with a primitive 
goal of marker^ cones or volleyball 
posts and then allow a specified 
player on each team to use his hands 
to stop shots at the goal; do not 
force him to play always in front of 
the goal but let him move arptfnd 
freely. Encourage frequent switches 
ot goalkee^rs without insisting that 
anyone play there. In. this- way boys ' 
: who like to play in goal will dwcover 
0 their ability and will Cisually begin 
to volunteer to play thefe all thfi 
tijne. Do not, -however, encourage 
complete specialiEation too soon for 
this is a period of great physical and 
emotitsnal change. 

This approach to, introducing 
soccer has been used i^uccessfully' 
with first graders and with college 
students. It has many advantages, the 
most Important of which are simplic- 
ity and a positive student response 
\ which leads to further interest and 
participation. Finally and perhaps 
most important of alK this approach 
to teachlng^occer meets the Cfiterion 
which must be applied to allXgames 
for^ children— "If a game is Vorth 
playing, it is worth playing .badly." 
Heresy? Maybe, or maybe not! Q 
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At Driscoll &hbbl in Brookline* 
Massachusetti* )¥e combirie philosophy, 
methodplogy, and organization in such a 
way ihat ail children find excitinj ^ 
challenges in physical education, uur ' - 
network of fundamentals includes* 

Philosophy— Joy in activity 
Matfeodology— Movement exploration 
Organization— Open gym 
jiiversificatior^ 

This pattern has produced new qualities 
and, satisfactions in physical education for 
both pupils and teacher. . * 

TTie flood of books* and articles about . 
the relatively new "open'' classrooms of 
England has influenced teachers and parents 
in this ^untry* Physical educators who are 
eoncemed abdut accommodating the wide 
range of individual differences in the 
primary grades can profit from studying 
that literature. Adopting the b^st ideas^ 
about open classrooms leads to organizing 
the gym in such, a way that large hutpbers : 
of children find joy and success. Regardless 
of the differences in ^x* somatotype, age, 
past ex^rience, confidence, socialization, 
'fitnessj or skill, the open gym has sgrndthing - 
for everyone, 

GBasically, our iym is divided^y niats^or 
cones into three separate areas: 
Apparatus Exploration: beams, box, boom, 

horse, ladder, ropes/stall bars, parallels 
Favorite Games: Jump the shot, call ball, 

tether ball, bowling, dodgebalK newcomb, 

rollies at the bat - v 

Perce ptuaUMotor Play: Balance board, 

form-perception box, crawl tunnel, hoop^, 

ball skills, footsies^ Jump ropes 

In addition to tkese thrfe play areas, 
there is a speciar track surrounding at least 
one of those areas. The track of mats is 
used fo! Votal group activities at the start of 
each lesson. This is an ideal area for stunts, 
mimetics, moipr patterning, or circuit 
training. Some children elect to stay on 
the track throughout the whole lesson. 
Following .the lesson o^ningf children 
.scatter to various play areas. 

Some kind of sequential selection of 
activities ^d/or eq upment leads to better 
all-around lessons. ^ started sinrxplyi we 
have prtgressed to phi|ticated levels in 
several ynds of aetivities, 

**N€w" ^ames or equipment are pointed 
out witji a minimufn of explanation, 

V. demonstration, or motivation. Traditional, 
mass teaching is extremely rare and quite 
unnecessary. Natural, on?the-spot, sn^all 
group' teaching is continuoys. 

The children's success afid outright 
dnthusiasm have made the open^m a 

' permanent feature of our progrjini, □ , 



! RcprinteU rrom Jnuniai of Hvaith, Physivul 
r\ Eiiuvtinfm, Recrhthn, May -1972. 

\ -ANNE F, MILLAN ts with Miehml 
\ DristoU Schooh 64 Wvstboimw ferrO^ 
i Brbokline^ Masmchusetts , 02 146/^ 



PLAY CARDS 



. SUSAN RAVITZ teaches physicat^ ed- 
ucation at North Country Elemefitary 

a School, Suffolk Avenue, Stony Brook, 
New York 11790. 

We havi devised 3 series of play 
cards^ which help young children master 
^ basic physieal skills under the guidance 
of the older children in our school. In 
EdditiDn to conventional classrooms. 
North, Country School has two "open*' 
wings housing students in 'grades 1»6. 
. The intera^ grouping in the open 
clashes giv^§ the older children the op^ 
portuntty to help the younger , ones with 
physieal skills and with the reading 
skills necessary to work with th^ play 
cards. ' " ^ \ 

Each p!ay card describes a sequence 
"of skill utilization activities that pro-* 
vide the practice necessary before the 
advanced skills can be introduced: Our - 
particular play cards are intended to 
help the younger children d^ciop ball 
handling skills, but the con^t can be 
used as a teaching technique in many 
areas of skill development. The cards 
involve movement skills and perception 
skilb; ihi sequence, of six cards ends 
with a fun game. The compositi^ of 
. *the cards can be varied according to 
the needs of the ftudents in any par- 
ticular situation. ^ / / 
\ We have the children work^- in pairs 
on the cards, They are frje to chose 
their own partners^ but interage group- 
ing is a requirement. The children move 
at their own .speed. They are particu- 
larly fo^d of play card #i where they 
have to aim at targets, Ih^y like to 
work oir. play card #5, which , gives 
them the opportunity to use their im- 
« agtnatiooa. , 
^ , The adapted physical education pro- 
gram at the North Country School (a 
remedial pVograro for dhildren with 
physical difficulties) has incorporoted 
ifie concept^ permitting the participants 
in that program to develop their skills 
at a pace that they can handre without * 
undue frustration or erfibarrassment, 
. The children^ enthusiasm and their 
' obvious improvement in'' basic ball' 
handling skillSp and the practice that 
*th€ cards provide in heading skills, have 
made play cards a permanent feature 
of our program, - 



ReprinietJ from Journal of Health. Phyxival 
Educivion, Recreation, Februiiry 
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PLAY CARD #1 

9 LARGE ball _ 
1/ Bourne ihc ball with the hand you -write with. Try and tounte i! so that it 

does not go over the wmsi, 
1. "Dc ihe same thing with your other hmd. ' * 

3. Bounne the ball with the hand you write wfth. Bounce the ball so^il goes over 
your head. Try not to move your feet. 

4. Do the same thing with the other he^d, 

5. Bounce the ball. Make iure the b&U bounw only one time. Don t bounce too 
high. Catch with two hands, 

6. 'Bounce the ball. Make sure the ball*^Unces only one time. Catch with one hand. 

7. JJo U6 again. ' ' ' \ ' ^ 
Very go^. Now please io get Play Card 



PLAY CARD #2 



Bounce the ball with the h^nd you write with. Remember— not over the waist. 
Do the sam^ thing with your other hand. 

Bounce the ball with the hand you write with. Bounce the ball over your head. 
Do the same thing with the other hand. 

Bounce the- ball (one bounce) . .Don't bounce jtoo high. Catch with two hands. 

Bounce the ball (one bounce), Cotch with hand. 

Do 1-6 againi . * 



Good. You are ready for Play Card #3' 



, PLAY CARD #T ' ' 

1. Throw the ball carefully In the ^W^not too hiRh. Let it bounce one (!) time. 
Catch with two (2) hands. 

2. Throw the ball carefully in the air. Catch it with one hand. 

3. Throw the ball carefuUy in thr ain Let it bounce tWo (2) Rimes' Catch with 
two (2) handi, - ^ ^ • u 

'4. Throw the hall cQrefully in the air. Lei it bounce two (2) times. Catch with 
one ( 1) hand, ^ , ^ ' 

5, ^o the same as 1*4 but turn around as you do it, 

6, Re^at items 1-5, Use a la^e ball if yoi| have already used a small ball. . 
Now go on to Play Card #4, ^ 



PUYCARD#4 

1, Throw 'the bail to the target the teacher will show you. ^ 

2. Use a large ball if you have already uied a small ball. 

When you can do this well, you are ready for Play Crfrd #5. Good luck! 
Some im*^^r^asketbaH hoop, markinss on waH, bowling pins, basket on floor 



; PUYCARD#5 

Make fattems on the floor with the ball. 

Suggestionir 

Triangle 

Circle 

Line , • ' 

Square ■ ^ " ^ 

LetiirS'-^pell your name. 

Numbers-^AU numbers. Add and subtract. 

Very good work. Now you are ready for Play Card #6. 



' : • PLAYCARDfr#8 

1. Roll ball to pRrtner, Sit close together and roll ball to nartner. ; 

2. Now that you cari do this* move back and do it again. 

3 Get on your knees. Bbunye the ball to your partner. After ypu can do this. 

stand up and bounce ball to partner. 
4,. Do 1-3 with a large ball if you used a snnnll hnll before. - 
5, Play "Hit the Penny." 

Congratuhitions! You have completed your Play Cards, . . / - 
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^g|*fN THE CREATIVE 



^l/p£ftBse. Sterne Is a physical 'education specialiit for 
W^HuHtetsWd^ Elemenury School, Reston, Virginia. 

a .nongraded school ,vvith ^an 



(■Slijnte^S Woods is a .nongraucu ^wnww. ,lr..».^.. 
te|itri^ol!ment of 1,300.children. The six teams of 
cKildrfeh iwhich comprise Xhe ichgol population are 
'mtfltiila grouped and are team taught. There art two 
fulRiml^e^^ physical educatioQ ipeciansts. In 

conjunctloh .with the school's focus on a creative arte 
|urrfcu!um;^^^ education program included 

creafive dance, / ■ - , 

^ ?T"RFi ntSriSt^stl mu tiWd^dtJ ring^hf s cu rrt cu la r-aeti vrty- 
resulted m a request- from the children that a creative 
arts. "-'center" beset up. The physical education spe^; 
daiist taught a group of 40 children during frefe time 
:>tich Frid^^^ for 7Q minutes; she then planned 

Wl tether teachers sorne f6l1ow»up jBKperiences for the 
vyednesday ifternbon meeting of tjie group. 



- .Reprinted from yot/rna/ of HeB!th, Physical Education, Recreation, 
October .1971. ' 



Vhi experiences frrovidecf for these ehjiaren IncludedT 
combming loeomofer and jionlocomotor movements. 

•"in various ways, using a . problem-solving approach, 
using percussion to accontpany orlglna! movements, 
and using the body to move to origJnal mterpretations 
of words, phrases, sentences," hail<u, and othff poetry. 

. -TT^ovember the chil^vn worlted with the^chorus^^ 
and created a dance to af'Amerlcan Indian Chnsimas 
carol entitled "The Huron Carol." This combinajion 
of song and dance was prfesented for the other children 
xof the school and for the PTA. On December 23,Vir- 
was presented on closed circuit. TV ar part of th^e 
Reston community's Christmai pageant. . 

'pother special project of this group of children 
was the creation of a -movement experience utilizing 
hoopsATwo twelve-year old children created move- 
ments^t home and offered to present their composi- 
tion to the gpoup. Their choreography lent itself^ so. 
well to the use of hoops thaLwe all learned their 
originak mpvement sequences, *5corporating our hula 

I hoops. \ , . ^ 

The'experimenfal Inclusion of dance in the creative 
art's curriculum enriched the experiences of those chil- 
"dren who. participated in It. It gave the children, a 
' positive feeling about movement, themselves, and,^ 
their ability to move creatively. - 
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_ W^^ia^i^' TillotSQn was^ fprmerly a moyimeHt education, 
^j^^pepatist for the Platisburgh, New York, l/efnepta/y 



f^E^i^ihLrtY . hoops. 



, /ticks, and^balls were conveniently 
J?plac^ around ihe playspace. As the ieroBd grad- 
SlrsScame'^ in/ music 'of the^Tljuana Brass w^s being 
"played, - The children immediately move^ freely 
through Jhe playspace, in time with the mUsic, with 
s^And/or without a partner or partnefi. Withoiit a word; 

the teacher put other music on; picked a hoop 
" and tapped a rhythmic pattern on the floof; the chil= 
dren copied with their hands or feet on/ the floor. 
The teacher did the sajne with a stick and then a ball, 
changing rhythmic patterns each time. Without com- 
mint, the teacher indicated that the children were to 
choose their .equipment, find^ a space on the floor; 
^ and.begin tin^ake up patterns on their own, 
: V^^Two boys were wprklng togfether and had developed 
^ a^pattern'whith they could do with a hoop and a^ the 
ssme.time walk around the floor following the leader; 
They raced to the tiacher to have her 'Watch us!" At 
* * the . . and rest"/slgnal/the children sat on the floor 

and watched two demonstrati'ons: the <wo bov^ 
■ their hoop pattern and a girl with a ball-rhythm patterr^^ 
^The class was asked to try to pick up thi rhythmic pat- 
term withlherrpiece of equipment ai they sat in their 
places. Sqme^were obviously juccessful; other needed 
^more^time to practice. The children were encouraged 
to continue developing a pattern, either their own oj 
one of the ones demonstrated for the whole class. 

^As the class progressed, the children deqided to join 
the two boyiuwho had a very interesting and contagious 
rhythm: By this timre, the music faded out of the picture 
Entirely, and the chNdren hardly noticed that they were 
working without an external beat > . \ 



" As more and more joined the two boys^ ot|iers put 
down their ball or stick, picked up a hoop, and soon 
all but two children were "marching'' around, each 
with a hoop, picking up the ''catchy" rhythmic pattern. 
The teacheir iuggested that the two boys be leaders and. 
see what^changes/they rould make in the fbrceoised- 
with the hobp and with the spe^ of the pattern. The 
changes were dellghltfur artd the total class was en- 
grossed jn working cooperatively. As an eriding of the 
class period^ the children worked vyith the Tijuana 
Bras^ music again and continued the pattern out the 
door, without hoops, md quietly down the corridor 
to the classroom, . 




Reprinted from Journal of HBMith, Pft^s/ca/ EducMtton, Recreat^^n. 
October 1971. / 
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^^ifRETChllN 
pTb FITNESS 



YOUR WAY 




;One ^hild is developing muscles 
through isotonig exercise, antother is / 
becoming more flexible, while a third 

^ child is beconiing creative by^ develop- 
ing his own movements, and all of these 
aciivities are done with the same piece 
of equipment Is this a typical scenLe In 
your physical education class?. If not, 
it could be. This can be a parf of your 
program and the only cost involved 
the time it may take to stop at a local 
bike shop. This marvelous pilce of 
eqtiipment is the Tnrfer'^iqber ^ ^ 
The bicycle inner tube can became a 
valuable and enjoyable piefce of equip* 
ment. With it, a child can become 
aware of his body^ .strengths, limita- 
tions, and various movement ^ssibili- 

\ lies, through activities such as the foN 

\lowing. 

Actlvitiei done alone (hold each posi-^ 
\;_tion for' 8 seconds) 
t^^Stan^^^^ bbilTfeef w the inner 
'tu^;\puli up with both arms (palms 
dQwny\. / ^ 

^ 2. Sanie m above but reverse grip 
(palms up). _ 
' Stan^ v^ilh both feet on the fub^i 
loop the tuW' behind' the' neck: from' a 
crouch poMtibn force the jube up with 
the neck. \ ' . . s . 

4. Same as abpve^but push the arms 

out to the side. \ ^ . ; -\ 

5. Double ^the tabe; hold iri'front of - 
body .with locked elfews; with arms^pull 
out to the side. ^ . 

6. Doubly ahe ndb^-loop^ he tube 
aroun^one fotot; balance^ on one foot-, 
pull ttf the side%iih the other foot. 

7. -Repeat using the^ otheXfoot.^ 

8. Double the tube; hookNbehind one 
heel: keep other 'eg straight txpoint , toe 
of straight leg andjift straighl^rward. 

9. Repeat using tht. other foot. 

10. Double the tube; hold high over 
the head ^iiKi straight arms; ^11 armjj 
in opposite directions. 



n i. Using 'two doubled tubes, place 
^ ope under each fQDt; pu|l up with hands 
' und^alk with stiff legs/ ^ 
Activities with a partner 

L Sit with feet flat against partners; . 
hc«>k tube over feet: keep legs straight 
and use rowing technique; lie. down, 
' sit up, lie down, sit up, etc, 

2:. With tube a^und waist of both 
nnrtners* have each partner lake six 
steps in the opposite direction. , 
Activities with a group of four 
I. i With tube held in hands, two part- 
ners stay in- place while two back,out:\^ 
continue to work in and out, in and 
out, etc. / 

2, All hold tubc above heads; turn 
. insiide out. 

3\ Travel in a circle: walk, skip, hop, 
run, eic. 

Novv that you have, some basic ac- 
tivities jt:s time to let the students. cre- 
ate their ownT-Ypu wilUbaH4wppi^ied.and . 
^ delighted to see the wide range of ac- 
tivities created when, adequate time is 
\ , given = to = the .students. ^ Q 




PAT WAGNER is a grMuate^mmh 
pnt in the Healtft and Physical Educa^ 
tion Department of Miami Univemty4 
Oxfori, Ohio 45056. 



Reprinied \TOm Jmirmd vf HmUh, Niysktd Etht- 
rafttin. R^treatkin. Mnfch 1975 . _ 
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iLEARNING IN THE - 

JOAN wAtTS is physieal wducation 
ieacher in ih€ HewlemWoodmers, New 
York, Public Schools, DAVID WIEN^ 
pR is both^ a physical educator in the 
H0wl€tt''Woodmere system and an ad^ 
jutwt ieCTUrer of physical education at 
Brooklyn. Colhge. 

The idea that eash.subjegt matter in 
the grade schools is 'taught saparately 
and apart ffbm others has long passed. 
Physical education* howaverj has some- 
times been slow to adapt. Now it must 
prove its value in the realm of interdis= 
cipHnary methods -'of education and 
show that'jhff'gytjinasium is truly a 
classroom » 'too/ J 

"Identifyi^ Jettere is= one example of 
how . the ^ysi^al e<^:*cation program 
can reen,force other learning. This ac- 
^iviTy^isTirftoWn as /human' anagjpms. 
In the early lessonji child ren learh to' 
forni various shapes with their i bodies 
on^the floor (C, L» Y, T)" or with a 
partner (D, J, X, square,, rectangle, 
oval). Thb gives them an opportunity 



Reprinled from JpuFmil pfjH^ahh, Physical 
Education i Recrearion . /March - 1 975 . 



to ^-ficognize and underetand tlyough 

^-their'Ow;i==bbdy-movemintsCthe^rorma?? 

^ tion of these shapes. When the children 

*have grasped this concept they are 
ready to work^with two partners to in- 
crease the seo*^ of letters and ^rms 
that they may wish to try (A, B, F, H» 
I, ^triangle). When the children are able 

.^o form and identify all the letters of 
ihf alphabet they "are then ready to 
work in groups of two or three to 
forni two-letter words. The progression 
from here is to develop more complex 
words, It is quickly apparent which 

: children h%ve a better understanding of 
how to form and spall words. They au- 
tomatically seek out those who cap work 
at their own level, but these children 
can be Iielpful to others in a learning 

^ situation^ , ^ ■ x 

It sJyDuId be noted that it is easier 
to begin with block capital letters. It 
should also be noted that the authors 
have experienced succep with this ac- 
tivity at the kindergarten leveir' . 

Another method of approaching the 
concept of shapes is to .have the chiU 
dren write a shape on a piece of paper 

- anti .then walk the shape on the flwn 
This can be made into a partne/ type 
game Where one child tries to guess Che 
shape that His partner is forming on 
the floor. Through iftteraction with oih- 
er members of the class the children 



are introduced to all the shapes "and let- 
ierj jaygr a shorty pe riod o f time, 

The reenforcem¥nr or^iatTitifylntf 
geometric figures can be accomplished 
through the use of stretch rop^s, The^ 
student shapes the stretch rope Into 
various figures: . triangle, square, and 
rectangle. He or she must think in or- 
[er to increase the nurfiber of points 
leeded to form "a pentagon, hexagon, 
or octagon. It becomes necessary for 
them to find parts of their bodies which* 
will cfi^ate a point— not all body parts'' 
wilK Once the basic georhetric figure 
has been eslablished the child can make 
it become wlde^ jiarroWi small j or 
large. Body ' positions can also ' be 
charrged while performihg^the task, ^he 
child can be standing, lyings down* fac- 
ing the ceiling or lying down facing 
the floor. These variations- allow the 
teacher to observe whether or not the 
child fully understands the figures. 

These are but, a few areas of reen- 
forcement, which can be incorporated 
in the physical education program. The 
list can be an extensive one, but both 
the classroom teachers and the^ physical 
educators must leave their domains 
and communicate with one another The 
results will build understanding among 
pjofessionals and at^.the same time bene- 
fit the children. 
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BOB WILLIAMSON is d physical edu- " 
cation sfieciaiisi for Bil tings Public 
y^ch^is in Billings, Mo.niaha. 

■ .i . Many, city and rural sehoo^s through- 
out the enunlry are 'finangially unable 
to supply liheir multi-piirpoia rooms or 
gymni^iums with the assentiaV equips 
fhent" needed for elementary physiaa! 
education. Creativity^ and innovation 
must then become the* answ^ri to many 
of the equipment problems. 
' As an Elementary pliysical eduehtion 
specialiit and instruetor* I am conitant- 
ly learphing for new materials that are 
e^ily obtainable* inexpensive, sturdy;^ 
uncomplicated,' and. safe, ^ 
- The e^ milk carton has become 
a treasured piece of equipment for the 
elementary schools in Billinp, Mon-. 
" tana* during the past two years, par- 
ticularly for chiKren in primary grades 
and special education. We had students . 
bring empty," clean one^half gallon or 
gflllon milk cartons to schooL This 
. stimulated their, interest, because aU 
most any student could easii> obtain 
an einpty milk carton. * 

The milk carton serves as equipment 
in three areas of criativa play: (l) 
: V obstacle couibe with stunts and relays, 
'^(2) /skill building activities, and O) 
games. The obstacle course is particu- 
Jarly good for Beveloping balance, agiU 
liQf, strength, and endurances , 
■ The different activities appeal to the 
/ children as being primarily fun, but 
' even more important, the attributes of 
' initiative, coordinationi inotor skills, and 
fitness are being developed and im- 
proved through play ^ with the milk 
cartons. / 

Most of the games and activi?ie^are 
'^erived^m others and are modified 
for play with the milk carton. Thus, the 
milk carton soccer and the milk carton 
hockey garties use cQmbinatipns^of rules 
from both soccer and hockey. The 
hc^key gatne, for example, is charac- 
teriied by.' using the hand in place of 
iilfie hockey stick in regular hockey, «nd 
* W5xes are used as goals fpr both mMk 
carton soccer and milk carton hockey. 

•Ih all the ictivities, stunts, and games 
UtHiiing the milk carton, the. children 
provide "the milk carton and the in- 
!y structor provides the leadership and 
ihstruction. This results in a healthful. 



Si/..;. . 



Raprmted from Journal ' of Health, Physical 
Education, Rwcrtation, iaptembtf 1970.' 



recreational, and fun-fllled elementary 
pdysical education program^ 

MILK CARTON SODOER 

Purpose: To develop eye-foot co- 
ordination, with vigorous play. Team 
work and fair play, should stressed. 

Equipment Muliipurpoae room or 
playgrpund. H gallon or preferably 1 
galfan milk carton. Cartons may be filled 
v^ith foam mbhtt and taped to make 
more durable. 

f^umber of Playersi Game. Method 1 
—10 'to 12 players to a team depending 
on size of area. Game Method 2 — 
640 10 players on a team. (Play for 5 
minutes, then^substitute). ^ 

Obleclivelop Canie: to use team- 
work in takinji. the carton (ball) from 
the opponents and score^aigoalc ^ 

The game is splayed with modified 
rules for safety^. 

, Each M.P. Room would use different 
floor markings for boundaries. The 



game may- be playsd in 4. periods. The 
time allowed is 'up to the teacher, but 
do not exceed more than 5 minutes per 

period, \ s.* 

^ TS^HrtlGFfiwif /O^he^ffleial may drop 

^carton -betWMn_^2J5l§y®^f_^* center; of 
playing area, or toss ^cgin to see which 
team will put ball into play by a free 
kick to the opponent's team. 

Scoring: (Ooals) Carton is kicked 
in box which • -on its side with open 

.end out, or kicked between two soccer 
standards whicK are six feet apart. Each 
goal counts one point. 

Rules,' SocceV kick only using the in- 
step of foot. It is illegal to push, trip, 
use unnecessary roughness, or touch 
carton with hands. If any of the above 
are vtolatedj free kick is awarded the 
offended team. (DONT LET GAME 
GET TOO ROUGH!) 

Free Kick Line: A line 10 feet or 
closer (depending on skill of students) ^ 
in front of goal— where ofTended team's 
player may place carton for chance to 
icora a goal. All other players Une up 
in back of pereon making an attempt 
on a free kick. If missed, the carton 
becomes live and play resumes. 

Throw In: It is legal to throw carton 

- in from out of bounds with rwo hands 
over head only when you're putting the 
bal^ (carton) into play. ^ 
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Milk carton .tpccrr 



Pass: Players spread out and one 
controls the carton by kicking it to 
anothGr on his team, ' 
> Coai Keeperr^A XQdm may keep a 
goa! keeper back to proteet^ their goal. 

Came Method No. h The playifig 
area is divided by a center line and 
^-cadh teanri may have th' samg number 
— 0f oifTensive and -defensive players on 



each sidle. Some play only offense or de- 
fense, depending,or which goal they are 
defending. No one Ts allowed to cross 
the centei'^lirte. If this is violated, the 
ofTended team receives a free kick. 
/' ^ Caitw Method No. 2: All players can 
^ -movejn any direction and the center 
jino is disregarded. The sgramble sys- 
tem^a mixture of ofTensg and defense, 

HAND MILK CARTON HOOKEY 

Play game with hands only: use hands 
like a hockey ^tick (no picking up car- 
' * ton). Use somq of the rules and modify 
to meet neteds of students. Use game 
" Method No, I or No, 2 from Milk 



I =or No 
Carton Soccer Game, 
Floor pescrtpiion=^ 
^ith colored tape. 



Kangarao^standing iumps for- 
ward imd ^dewurd over yurtons. 
Leaping over. 

Hopping in and out-^zig-zag* 
hopping first on one foot and then 
the dthftfj'fejdlTig the other toe up 
in back bf body with the hand. 
APtcrnate^opfi and jumps. 
Puppy dog ?Jg-?,ag— zig-zag in and 
out among the cartons oa^all fours ^ 
Chands and feet), stomach parallel 
to floor, back up, _ . 
Crab-walking zigzag— zig-zag in 
and out among tha cartons on the^ 
palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet, back parallel to the „ 
floorj siomach up. ' / 

Improvisations— be creative; com* 
bine stunts^ into serics-^use other 
equipment, balls, bean tiagSt .rdp^, . 
sticks with the milk cari^ri?. 

KILLS TAUGHT USING MILK OARTONS' 

Soccer kick — -use instep of\foot 
Soccer dribble— use instep and 0Ut= 
side of foot 

Punting— hold with two hands like 
fdolbull arid punt ~ " ^ 

Bowling (using playground ball and 
f^iik *cartohs for plhs)— bowlirtg 
skjlM step or 5 step approachr^oll 
-underhand " , ^.A . 

Throwing flising bean bagj| to throw 
at carton fargets)— overKand or un= 
derhand 

Pass milk carton (looiball pass) 
Hand hockey; dribblo— arms and 

^ands as hockey stick ■ 
Balance— balance carton on head,^ 

.*foot* or hand ^ 



SUGOESTED QAMES USINS MILK CARTONS 

.1, Kick the carton— line up carton^ 
on center litic, use free kick line to 



. 9, 

10, 
I 

3. 
4. 

5, 



3. 



soccer kick ^ balls at milk , carton. 
See M.P, Room diagram^_ 
Circle SQccei— use MjV' RoqnV 
circle,' (See M.P. Room diagram.) 
Bowling— (Sec muUi-purpose dia- 
gram.) . , V 




can be marked 



. / OBSTAeiE COURSE 

Place cartons abotiit 4»5 feet apart in 
a line, circle, or other formation as de- 
sired. / . . ^ i 
' I. Zig-zag run in and out. 
-2 , Straddle— leg run over top of car- 
ton (knees hfth and wide apart). 
3. "Jack be nimbie and quick and 
^mp over the milk cartqn" — high 
stepping over each, picking'' up 
knees.^ 



/ 




Pumiii}* carton 



jOrab soccer dribble n'lay 

4, Line Soccer 

5. Crab Soccer— (to see position 
check- obstacle— course #9, ^ use_ 
goals And M.P. Room. See .M.P. 
Room diagram.) , ■ 

6.. Obstacle Course— (with teams and 
relay mmthods. ) . - ^ 

7, Scramble Soccer (Kgep Away)— 
H^///^ feet or hands (free for alU 
try to take carton from anyonl— - 
fewer cartons than players) 
Relays— 

a, £7^p^/r/— clasp both hands 
' together with fingers. Hang 

arms down and keep elbows 
" straight. Walk and swing arms 
side to si^e pushing carton. 
Bend over at waist. 

b, Crah-^SQi Obstacle Course 
#9. Push with feet using In- 
step. 

g. Biil^ Coat—Pmh ' carton ' by 
butting Imd pushing with head,'. 
Keep on 'your hands and toe's 
(don't let knees touch), 
d. wmiam rt'//— Balance, carton 
on head, hands or feet, ^ Bal*^ 
ance race, 1 
9," "Milk Carton Soccer ; 
fo. Milk Carton Hockey— usihg game 
method No. \ or No. %\ Ulso con- 
.vert rules from milk carton^socccr 
game into rpilk carton hhck^y. 
'* ''■ . \ IS \- \ . 
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MARKET DAY. SONtti AND DANCE 



Ruih Wilson and, B^Bulor^^^^ a^e sixth grade 

imcherB. at Davis Elementary School, Chey^enne), 
VVyoming, * L 



^Ixth gradr boys'' and girls at Davis Elementary 
^ School, eheyenne; Wyoming; were studying tatm^ 
America In sociaNiudiei, For some lime they had been 
discovering how some of the Latm American people 
trade and sell their products, and they wanted to have 
stheir own market day. In art class, they made |uch 
Items as pots, candle holders, siesta mats, jewelry, hats, 
and toys. Booths were constructed from which groups 
of children Ifamilles) were to sell their wares, ; 
- Whst a niitural backgroijnd for the creation of tbeir 
owfi chants .md folk dance, a fnarket day song pnd 
movements were developed by the children especially 
^ for this event. The dance was performed by the entire 
• group; Each *^family" entered the plaza' gaily dancmg 
and joyously greeting each other. At the conclusion of 



the welcoming entrance, the group dispersed to their 
appropriate booths to begin the serious busmess of 
bartering with^appropriaie chants. . One boy. moving 
from group to group provided the necessary thread 
f^r continuous movement, as each family in^turn circled 
the plaza chanfeing and dahcing about their wares. Th^ 
^dance^cDncUj.dfid...wiJkMj^^ in a^rcle, 

sliding, jumping, skipping, anBlmgmg logWth^rr ; - 

g<^llow4P.g^thij^experiehce, each child wrote his J^eac-^ 
lion to the activity. Paul expresspds|t as foriowrr^Wer 
did this Market Cay because It gaveX eKperjence on 
how the Latin American people trade, fell their 
products. We made pots, candle holders, tb^^and etc. 
VVe also made booths and made songs antT dances. 
The-dances we did were" using creative dances like 
^skipping, jumping, running and other movements. The 
song we made up ourselves. This was the most inter- 
esting experience,'; ^^^^^ - u t 

The children enjqyed the experience so much that 
they'decided to re^db their market day for their parents 
and tht^whole schooL^ 

RuprintuU rmm Jnuntui of Hvahli, Physicui Eiiuhmofi^ ReirvuiiotU October 

1971 r - ^ ^ . " ' ^ . 
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RESPQNBIN^ ACTIVELY 

TO THE WORLD AROUNb US 

^ Loretta WQllard is a second gride fpac/if / and hlallie 
-.8. JuddJs a t/iW grade fea.cfier in the Richmond, VlM 

.glnia. Publ ic Schools , ^ ^ . 

■ ' ^ • ' •■ • ' " -----..^ — 



^1 a navy teacher at Maury School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, i recognized the need for variety in the 
program I was developing with the. 35 children in my 
second grade class. *There were dimensions in learning 
that seemed to be missing. Potential opportunities 
e>cisted for rich learning for each child in my class, but 
I did not know how to capture them. Seeking aislst- 
ance from my priqcipal, Elliabeth WaU, I was encour- 
aged to investigate the pdiiibilities of emphasis- on 
children's dance. Plans developed, and we became a 
pilot class for the*T^sk Force on Children's Dante of 
the AAHPER Dance DMsIon. 

The first experierice under the guidance of Gladys 
Fleming made rne realize that one of the dimensions of 
Hearning fopwhich I had bein groping was sensing the 
woHd around us and respdtiriing. actively through creay 
tive rhythnirt moverhent. Givon opportunities to ex- 
plore movement irrd-' movement combinations, the 
children became better awaTe^of-thejj-^wri^potential^ 
discovered ^tial relationships, and were-^abje to 
handle themselves In various dimensions of space; 
They started responding rhythmically to what they saw, 
felt, and heard. _ 

. As our work with this medium of expression pro- 
gressed I found that the children .were' following 
directions*/ listening, thinking, solvijig problems, and 
inventing. I felt that the chndren were feeling\better 
about themselves. They were sensing and responding; 
. they felt accomplishment! 

. c At one lime, .we studied Jhe sea and used it as a 
Hource for expression through words and dance, Con- 



^.^yi^ ui waves, shells, fish, gulls, and other llfrin the " 
sea were reinforced, this experience of exploring jdeas 
about the sea by using movement helped to emph^^ize 
verbal aspects of learning, including vocabulary build- 
ing, reading, poetry, and story 'writing. 

One of the boys made a boit and brdught It to 
school for all to see. As we were discussing Gten's^ 
bogt, we decided to write our own story and to extendV 
it into our dance. - " ' 

- - • ■ ' [ ■ .r - 

-Qne day-Glen took us explpringUn_hi^±oat. _We left 
on a beautiful Saturday= morning. ^We wanted to I 
-^^r many-^thing^=WowwwiJiieJ 

was an octopus. We saw a gigantic whale. There was 
. \ fpoey jellyfish floating on th# water. We also sav/ a 
squid under the water, dn the floor the cfcean we^ 
saw crabs, sand dollars, and shells. Fish ar/d seahorses 
were swimming all around our boat It began to get 
dark. Cleh took us home and said, will take^you : 
again some sunny day!" ^ 

Afiother day the children found ' thai they could 
' swing their bodies in many ways and that they could 
Invent a variety of swmging patterns. The group tried ^ 
to identify many things that .swing.. From this vocabu- 
lary and reading chart we wrote our song; "Things Are 
Swinging All Over T<^n/' The children understood 
the concept and readily made ^ associations- because 
they could "feel" a swing.:; Soon the song^was turned 
into a dance and we were able to sing our own 
accompanirnent. . ^ / ^ 

Things Are Swinging All Over Town 



Reprinted ffarn journal of Health, Physical iducMtion, Recreatior), 
October 1971 i . - ^ . ^ ■ 




Things are swinging all over town 
Things ; re swlngirig all over town 
' This js what we all can see 
Th i ngi a re ^1 n gi ng aj ! over townl • 

A skinny monkey swings on. a trea> 
You can swing on a swing with me 1 
An elephant can swing his big trunk, 
V A little boy can swing off his bunk. 

. A kite can swing in the'^ky so high. 

Branches swing in the bright' blue sky. 

A happy puppy swings his tail. 

A boy and girl can swing a pail. 
■ Ah opoiium swings upiide downr 7 
_JhingSrarr"iWinging all over town! ■ 



The children.^are now -sensing and respOT In 
many diipferent ways. They have come to realize that , 
our^ class is made up of many different boys and'girls. 
who need to work and live together while in schpoL 
A unified group seems to be annerging.. As they have 
had increaied oppprtumties^dr 1^ 
their self concepts haveJmpmved.. s - 

As the children have learned from this experience, I 
have also learned. I now know that a- reading experi- - 
ence involves more than just books and words. It ' 
involves the child's life and interests as a source, his 
mind for thinking, his voice for verbalization (stories, , 
poems, songs), his hands for writing, and his whoje 
body for a deeper understandrng through creative 
movement and dance? A child must sense and respond ^ 
for true learning and, understanding, _ ^ ' 



S^vyhen the situation | changed, because the children 
rrncthe Maury School were transferred to the Black- 
rwell School, the prfriciF^al wai anxious that the pilot 
iprbjett in children's dance continue Another teacher 
ll^k over the third grade group who had alsb worked » 
fvyitft'Dr, Fleming the previous year, and thus we can 
I^HSw.the progreision of activities during a second year. 
i^^'^eWative rhythmic movement and dance continued 
ff^f jfera0 i of the new third grade's work* 

pThe?6o>^ andr girls had becom more skillful jn han- 
^iirig^thefr bodies in space and w compleKi- 
^tiei;bf ^ime factori. They seemed to enjby working out 
?^1deaFfro7n~va r ioBsnjon ten bareasr 



The children -have helped to teach others who have 
jo'med the irbup both rriovement skilli and compe- 
^ tence in analyzing them." They have enjoyed compos^ 
Sing dances. The gro4iR was particularly fond of making 
"^:a dance out of results of their discussioh, of i^'Fun \g 
%the Sun/' Donna, a' member of the group, wrote the 
"^^ante In story form. Children selected parts arjd 
tworked hard in ^'dancing out" their ideas/ They per- 
- fected this dance and* perfornied it fof others. 



bne day when they were getting ready for a per- 
formance they decided that they needed to also ten 
their story in color. A mural emerged. As Donna read 
her story the class ,mur*l and background music be- 
carhe a' part of the^ dance. , - ■ * , - 

Last year this group gave several special sessions^ tor 
Interested groups in the city, They wanted to share 
two of their favorite poems and to communicate them 
through music and movement. The poems were '^Jump 
and jiggle^' and ^^Kite Weather/' . , ' 

The work of this group has beeri exciting. The.chih 
dren have reqWstWd^th^Tlhercontinue^s-argroup-and 
that they have dance experiences. Arrangements have 
been-made-for-the-gFOUp-to^remaln^as^JWoddi^ 



for another year. One of the teachers has requested 
the opportumty to help jn integrated learnings. 

It is Important to note that the principal valued these 
dance experiences and that all administrative arrange^ 
ments.,were made for a new year^ Likewise it should 
be noted that this project was carried out -in a large, 
urban schbol with major problems of integration. It is 
Significant to report that.no racla; barriers arose and 
th^at highly effective interpersonal relations existed. - 
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Play as a Medium for Learning 

by Mary Moffltt " 



DOf S PLAY 
MAKE^A DIFrERtNCE 



PLAY ACTIVITIES provide for 'Infor-, 
_matlon-jMking" behavior. W© hay© 
^kaowoliQfllk iong time\that ^ay is a 




EOPLE t&nd to approach play from 
two 'd$ff§f€m Jianc€j. On€f they like it 
. because it jmt happens to be more fun 

• than most other things that human beings 
do.^ It jollowSi theref ore f that we should 

^ have more of it, and it^ a dull world if • 
W0do not. i his /was not a popular point 

^ * of view in Puritan timhSf but it has 

; incremed its vogue in recent years. ~ ^" , 
■ Two, others argue that although play 
might seem to bra somewhat usekss 
activity; that can't really be so, 'After all ^ 

r': human beings are evolutionary creattlres 

mand could ^fdly have survived by putting 

' y-so much time and effort into an 

unfunpional activity; therefore- play md 

& games must be useful. Unfortunately, it 
has been not so easy to show what play 

■ and games contribute as it has b^en to 
make this claim; Curfently it is ^eing 
l afgued that play and gmnes contribute Jo 

* learning, particularly of a cognitive sort. 
The article byMoffitt provides us with a 
valuable set of parallels between play and 
cognitive dcthity'and lays the groundwork ^ 
for testing some of^the prQpositfbns abfiuf " 
play's usefulness.. . r 

, One has to keep in mind, however ^ that 
^ much of what Moffitt describes as play 
would be called straight exploration or 
leafning by others. It could be that all 
: these understandings are^ gained through 
0^ exploration, and that play has to do less 
Avith these cognitive phenomena than ^ 
■ ■with the child's control oven the, variations 
that succeed these co^mtive phenomena: 

JUMP ROPl. Jump wt* Ilk* HQp»€o|ch an^ J»eN«i 
; iMm* lri*«pirtbl* from thft plijf sf Slrli. Hsfe two • 
>^ hirn«r« put th«lr compinlen te on» of Uiom teiti 
-v^^ol :fiim^l«BM» dMoitlen which mn ntariy nn\- 
^Diwnal fit ttw WstMfTi wrori^. , 



^'y- Reprinted from:*^oma/ of Health, Physical 



powerful inner fpro© tBFough whlch^ 
child raaehes out to iqtaract with his 
environment involving mdVenient and 
different ieniory mpdei.. He siSimi jo 
learn more^hen he can move aroundrW. 
hand^r©, and manipulate ob)eets. 
Throu'gh^UQh sensory-motor aeiivitles, 
he learfii much about the propertiei of 
matter and finds ways ta adapt to a 
complex environment through experi- 
ences related to cause and etfect 
dhildran who are prevented from hay- 
ing a wide range of sensory-mator mn\ , 
perienGes in these early years^ due to 
Illness," overprotection, or^ other rea- 
sons, are not lilcely .to develop cartaia 
kinds of percepto-cognltive Informa- 
tion "i n the sa m e way I ate r on r - 

The soherratlc drawing on the: fdlr 
lowing page is^n attempt to show the 
relationihip of*different play actlvlties^,^ 
to perceptual-motor development ^VflJ^ 
cognitive^ development that are neces-^i 
sary for success in academic subjeetsr^" 
' Both Sruner and Piaget have 
pressed the pplnt of view that .multl- . 
serisory eKperiences.*6btained through 
environmental encounters with the con- 
crete, three-dimensional wo;ld are im- 
portant. It Is through sensory ekperi- 
erices'that children build a repertorre 
'of *^referents" that can^be used for. 
Interpretation ' of nfew .experiences; 
These referents form a basi^ for clas- 
sifying Information and the of Ud indi- 
cates this by sayingi *Mt Is like /. 

fhe many arfpects of senaar^' experi- 
ences are prooessed throuj^'i^ observ-^ 
Ing. CQmpafring, classifylnfl, ordering* 
interpreting; summarizlngi antf irvjagin- 
Ing. Each of these processes js, an, 
integral part of the way a child acts 
upon the stimuli he,r©caives. As a child 
develops his language and is able to,^. 
speak about what he sees, hears, feels, 
^tastes, an d smeil s, he extracts meaning 
from his expefiences, "Which- in turn 
helps him to build his cognitive struc- 
ture in various ways. ^ 

As one, can see from the schematic 
drawing, there is a circular relationship 
of the parts that make' up the whole. 



^EKtr is rdependent^upon^other— part^ 
play activities proylde the momentum 
through whieh a child can make a more 
-balanced^^hrustiQWafd maturation. 
has been recognlied for a long tim©~ 
that "there Is a close reiationship jse- 
tv^e^h^ perceptual deveropment and 
ischool achievement If. a persbn selects 
anyone of. the subject areas and asks 
the quesjion, "What dots a chlki fieed 
for sueceas in this area?*; he Is sfruck 
riy the fact tHat fati of the above-men- 
tioned activities are basic to learning 
td read and write, for understanding 
sQience, social studjes,^ ^nd other 
^ areas. ; ^ ' ^ 

'An attempt will be made to describe 
vln more detail the specifics af per- 
Gepto-cbgnltlve development^nd the 
activities that may be Important in each 
^ar^a_as' shown on the schematic rep- 
resentation. 



BODY '{UAQE^Lmtmrmllty Is* an Inttmal 
re^alliatidri that th# body has ipatially ori- 
ented parta 'such as a right and left side, 
front atid a^ back, which m'jst bt eo6rdl-^« 
nated/ A: child-muat sensi, that^^he^ Js an _ 
objeat In ipa^^ and that he takes up a e#r- 
■talo ampiint ©fXipace, The boply may ,be 
uied to rneasure^ipaet as "a child tindi but 
whf re he can reaehi , step, junip, and what 
he can get Into,' through, and around, 
Neu^muiQ^lar eoRirdl^is procnoted as a ^ 
child aisumeS'^varlQUs pgsitloni and when : 
he prdpeli his ■ body through space In ^tfv / 
ferant ways. DireetiohBUty it an extemlil 
referent by which the .child learni to use J 
the hbrliontal and vertical cQordlnates " In > 
the ^ e'nylrohment ^ for relating himieif to 
other^objecis In space. His eye ^ muit ac^ 
commbdate to space at various focal pofnts 
iych as near, .mid, and far arei^. Some,^ 
chlldreri have trouble adjusting to fte_ 11-^ 
luilbh of alie related to. distances. The 
airplane which. Is^ saen as large on the 
ground Is explained to be ''shrinking" when 
ieen as a tiny object Jh the iky. 

MOTOR^ pATTBRNS— Running, Jumping, 
skipping, cfeeplng, throwing, and the Jlke • 
require "bllance, controlr- and — muscular=n 
strength. Bones and. muicles grow aa- 
cording to usage/ The muscles are ar- 
ranojid In paif^ and muit^ be used to de- 
velop 'reqiproeat ictlon .that It neeessary ' 
for efficbint movement Maiiy movernenti 



«,J^fj^ff0|*©f minlpuls^ 
^jfiinslSfV of the body throuoh thr us© of 
li|^|j;':Certaln occular patttrns art a part 
^bt^handi#ye eoordlnatlon. Both eye foeus 
Rwi^ey© following are important. Where 
^f^j'doai the child look? Does the eye follow 
S^tfifi^hsnd In * rhythmle fashion? Many 
Iripii^tliis^suoh as pa puihlng a sMil 
fejtfuek along the floo^ iteering a blcy^e, 
S; bouncing, throwing, and rolling a ball pro^ 
£S vlda' tor near focus and eye following pat- 

■■ ■-' A. ^ . ' ■ 

^pmfimp^i of spw— ^- 
llfMiisURf MENT— A child must aequir© 
P^^pailaKadcgmmodatloniJor ©blects in re- 
^'^atlon to otherlbbjec^^ vaflety of. ways. 

Comparatlv© forms require a referent- when. 
Kdlffarentiaticrfi is 'made for. how long* how 
v tilgh, how deep, and the like. 
M-roSrrtlW^UpMowriijbove under, aside, 
E bflQW, Iri Jhe are^urrfew-of-4h^ 
SS Nwords that are used to designate position 
i ; sf'^Otjjfpts in relatlo to other objects, A 

child need$ to laarn how to organize ob- 
- jects and himself In space by the positions 

so designated, ' . 

N^; ^IQy^EJGROyNb Is a term applied XcTXhrn 
way m child selects a certain stimulus 
from a complex background by ignorlna 
, all other stimuli. Perception of form^tgx- 
' ' ture. smeH. and' taste Is: dependent upon 
what a child picks "but to attend to.^ Some 
parts will stand out as "fijurar' and details 
notad while the backgteund will tend to 
fall back and lack* clarity. Ability to con- 
cent^tr is related to how long a child can 
,y attend to a specific configuration, 
5 CONFIGURATION— A. child needs to- hSV©- 
a cleaj image or' a basic configuration of 
an object if he Is t© make some differantl- 
ation of It from among other materials, 
Special problems may, arise' In figure- 
^ grobnd differentiation wh^n items are im= 
% bedded In ©xtrineous detail or only partial 
^ figures are shown. Children are often asked 
' to select a particular Item from a picture 
with many other detslis/ If a; child does, 
not understamd how to use certain cluer 
or he -lacks a clear Image of the objeat, the- 
task- may cause soma difficulty for him. 
There Is some, relationship between motor 
developrrient and figure^ground diffarentia- 
lion because It has been found that chil- 
^> " dren score poorly fi^re-ground If their 
: motor development Is poor. Language dis- 



prde^rs may arlier too, from inability to hear 
^seundi distinctly, which is another form of 
figy re-ground dlffewntiation; ^ 
SYMBOLIZATION— A ahlld needs to have 
some experience wltlv concrete objects If 
he Is to fully reeognlae their rvmbolliatlon. 
Some children have dlffleuity In recognizing 
sgeclfic symboTi^due "to / inexperience in 
handling, seelngi or hearfng. Feinting Is an 
activity that Is particularly mmlu} iot learn- 
ing symbolizatlon, Throufih rairitlng and 
drawing, a child may learn mat h© can 
repreaeht the thrae-dlmeppsinnai world 
through line' and form and thus devefop his 
own symbols. Clay Is anothoi medium that 
may be used -for this purpese. When a 
child makes his own symbcis, he can bet- 
ter accept the s^wbolt at mathematics and 
-^those used to represent sounds for read- 
ying. 

Whote^Part Learning 

, Learning t^ see the parts oi- elements that 
T-nfakeuyp_the whole is related to reading 
and other^ademlc^skmi.. Young children 
< 'tend to see the whble ratheT-thaojhe paQs 
although some children may see i©mej_ 
smali -detaiL Piaget speaks of this ten-^ 
dency as *'cintration" or*, in other words* 
iha chUd tends to become fixed on one ale- - 
mpnt within the whole. On the other hand, 
if two shapfS are similar but djffer' only on 
int&rior detail, the child may fait to see the 
imerlor detail as part of the whole pattern. 

Reading, for in|tance^reqaires the skill of 
rooking at Individual If tters and then atjhe 
' word as a whole. Some children learn xto 
identify words by configuration or shape of 
the' word while others look at the elements 
or individual letters, and then at the whole 
word. There are many activities mat , arm 
related to whole-part learning. ' Cpfistnuc- 
- tien_oLaii- kinds such as block' bul|dlng, 
woodworkmg--6o1lagttiR5*nl*ng are spme 
of the fctlvltjes that requlreHhe.chi^d to 
assemble or note discrete parts that maice 
up the iarger whoie._ Taking apart and 
putting •together proMde bppbrtumities for 
learning to look at sequehce and order of 
, parts as they relate to each other. , 

aiasslfication^SeriitloR 

Lciasilflcation and sertetion are cognitive 
prooessQs that'^resulf from .ft child's ability 
to perceive the attrfbules o1 various kinds 
of materials and QPganize them in some 
ciass'or eatecory. Many concepts in sal- 
ence and mathamatles are dependent upon 
the ability to place objects In various kinds 
of categories or put them in ordered ar- 



rangementsi Aetlvitles for- matchm and 
iorting of a wide variety of ob|eGti for 
size, shapf, texture ajid the like are es- 
sential and inyolvt perceptuil acuity, 

Language bevfldpment 

Language and thought are elosely allied. 
,As children work and play, they learn to 
talk about the attribute^ of objects and 
descrlUe 'Whal they are perceiving. The* 
. English language, of course, has Its own 
' word order and the chMd Jearns to trans- 
foim tt^ syntax in various ways. Actual 
exptjience provides for Ideas associated 
"with the experience. and helps to .build 
meahing for t>ie words tie hears and leams 
to use. I 
CognltWt Devafopffieiit . 
Basically, cognitive development Is com- 
posed of ideas or conceptsr These may be 
both quantitatrve (many, more, few, nu^ 
' niericair^tcO and^ qualitative (warm, coidj 
rough, smooth. e,tc,)l As child rfn .build con- 
eepts about ttieir vyorld. they build on -past , 
experiences arid understandings, Bruner 
spiaks-aboutjearning-as *'cbntinual diep- 
^^Tilng-of^^nrsnanderstandl^^ 
comes fronT learning to use ideas in ^pro- 
gressively more comple^^forms." i Learn- , 
ing proceeds In a spiral ordeiu A child can 
learn something new becauie^he jds a 
schema Into which the new Information 
^ay be fitted. , 

The schematic. drawing attempts to show ^ 
the relationship of processes, perceptual 
Intake, language and cognitive development * ■ 
in a clTCUlar fashion as Irtdicated^by^he—^ 
- lines, fach part is related to the other. * 

' Academic Sybjebts _ " ' 

h should be noted that the skills for ada- 
"demlc learnings are the same as those that 
are found .In the schema under peroeptua! 
development. It li important, thirefore, to 
provide the kinds of activities that are im- 
portant for the development of jpereeptuai 
skills. It has been noted that If a child does 
not succeed in learning to read, for In- 
*stance. he 1s* referred to the remedial ^ 
teacher who frequently has to work with 
perceptual deficiencies before the child 
can progress with the task of reading. 
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m experience center 
,Jof erementafy; 
i|ity/iiDQl ea^ 



Today*s typical American elemen- v 
tary school playgrcimd is either a 
iSKaphazardlyl planned grasiy area cov- 
l^^ed wilh^ darigerously crowded un- 
prnpvable. structures or a small paved 
Sarea bouifidri^ hf ^rmanerit basket-f 



iSball goals. 0utfisy ^ and expensi>^ 
K^quipnient usually occupies much of 
^thg primfc teaching space, severely re- 
stricting the activitift the area was 
"""^tdesigned for. ■ v / i i 
-Qriherally, people planning Alemen^ 
tsfryJsdiOQl pftygrounds hive litU^^ or; 
^fe-expftrtise^iniaciliiating t learn jmg 
^experiences appropriate to that aft^a; 
feid i nd V logical ^ long^nge . plan ! [fpr 
ppiay ground dcfign . Too^ often, } mqhey^ 
^Wrtthe devel^mnent or improvenWhtl 
? play^ounds secured from tiar- , 
t b^ariiiations j Jndustf iy cori^r^Sj r 
B|nd^ivate or charitable groups':w^o- 
^ptfflth^ well-meaning: ^ ^>ut unsound r 
^limitations on the use of the fundsjv 
ig^ ; The play giound area ^pically m- 
^feifiidtfs swing sets'^ slides, iee-sa^, 
^^nidboxess and some type of motion 
teajpparatu^ such as a merry-gcWound.^- 
^^Hese -structures a0 heavily vrpotfff 
^^iV cement and ark^ften located too 



^iclose tq each othrf-for eittier 

" |these pieces of equip^nr paci^^the 
.lihil^ren during receslT they ^cwide 
J^few oppottuniUerVor physicaT devj^l- 
i^opment^^^^^ ^^^"V. ^ ■ - .r ; 

li^Bei&attse-.of the increased nation- 
■7ai^%Rcem,.^^ the well-be Irig apd 
^^^ducatioa of chirara^i^Kool admin- '.^^^ 
^ istratog are asking #hysicah^e4i^-^ -^ 
tors W guide the development I of 
^aygrounds torjnstructlon in^ 
cal ed uca tjon . The prl OHH^ objec ti yes 
of physical education /or elementary 
childnen include physical growth -^nd; 
' physical flthessf the developtnerit |of ^ 
jAnE B, MOORE Is ^sociate^o^ 
^ fv^or and ALBfHA W BOND^ M 
assisiahy^projassor in the Department 
of HPER, Aubunl Untversity, A u- 
bi^n, A lahamd 3683p. lA NE\ COBB 
is iliusfrator for the Learning >He?:; 
murc'es Center of the Sc/tool of Edi0 
cation lit Auburn. v ' 
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Reprinted fwmJiiitrmil tff PhysivahKiiitva^^ 



^^ v^^c movement skUIi, and self- 
awareness couplad with a mnm of 
well-being. These objectives are pred- 
iaated on the iaea tfiai if Ghildran 
liarn to understand and control the 
many ways in which their bodies can 
move, they are mofe able to direct 
the actions of the body, resulting in 
increased Qonfidehce in work and 
pli^y. These objectives require a com- 
bination of adequate playground 
; sp^ee and sufficient instructional 
time. . 

The physical edifcation experi* 
ence center is^a playground de- 
signed to achieve the purposes of 

^" elementary physical education and 
" bring instruction in physical educa- 
tion into closer alignment with the 
other experiences in the school pro- 
gram. The t Kperience center is di- 
vided into three areas^ — the develop* 
mental area, the creative areai and 
the all-weather area. This experience 

— =€entef-c4n be pjiiiall)' coiistruetia^ 
from materials already availaJble in 
the school plant or surrounding areas. 
It can also be developed graduany, ^ 
one area at a time* or as rapidly as 
9 school's budget allows. 

Tht Developmental Area 

By dlflEerent, methods of groypmg 
and the early establishment of a 
traffic pattern, an innova^^ve and cre- 
ative teacher can easily plan for the 
developmental center to be used si- 
multaneously by large numberi of 
children. 

The equipment in this area is con- 
structed over a grassy surface, with 
sand beneath the apparatus. The ba- 
sic compcnents of fitness and move- 
ment, such as strength; flexibility. 



balance, and CTOrdinationj detennihes 
the design and seUctiori ,of certarnk 
pieces of equipment iif this area: hori- 
zontal bars, traveling and stationary 
rings,= turning bars, walking boards 
bf different heights, the jungle , s^m, 
and tires in groups of six or eight 
-^et in cement or partially buried. 
One of the most ver|atile and valu-_ 
able pieces of equipment for the de- 
velopmental area is a sturdy frame 
With adjustable hooks at the top. 
This frame is relatively inexpensive 
in view of its potential for providing 
a tremendous variety of develop- 
mental experiences. Cargo ropes, 
climbing ropes, swings, and rinp^ot^ 
different lengths are just a few, of the' ^ 
attachments that can be used on this 
pieee of equipment. The fact that the^ 
attachable equipment is portable 
makes this idea especially attractive. 

t^e Creative Arm 

Mo^mfntrexploratioh has become 
a universally accepted method for de- 
veloping basic movement patterns in 
elementary' school children. One of 
the first priorities for a physical edu- 
cation program of this type is an 
open, grassy area for movement ex-, 
periences. The creative area serves 
the simplistic yet functional purpose 
of stimulating jmaginative and crea- 
tive play by children. A variety of in- 
expensive equipment such as Balls, 
hoops* wands, ^anbags, and egg. car- 
tons can be used for activities" in this 
area, Leis portable additions to the 
center include boards, '^ stepping 
stones, boxes, and tunnels. Hh^fthmic 
. activities are especially s dc.^ .is the r 
child improvises expr^siom^tle pat- 
terns of movement.. The natural set- 
, ting of the creative area stimulates 
the development of mare creative 
endeavors. r 



The AU^W^her Area . 

Thi& area rtf^uires the Wghest ini- 
tial expense because it needs" an as- 
phalt surface, yet) in fome sections of 
the country it could be the most use- 
ful area due to climatic conditions. 
One possible solution to reduce the 
necessary financial investment would 
be to ask city officials to lay the as- 
phalt whdn nearby streets are being 
resurfaced. « 

The markings on the asphalt sur- 
face are of prime importance to in- 
structional and educational activities. 
Suggested markings include hop- 
scotch, four-square^ various sgtfs of 
circles (one with a 'double ring, ^one 
with geometric figures inside the cir- 
cumference, a big circlci and a small- 
er circle), laddf;r-type markings^ and 
several" straight parallfl lines. The 
circles and the lines make it easier to 
arrange Uie children in instructional 



-formati uns ^n d^cairrbe use^ tor re- 
lays, chasing and fleeing games,"^ basic 
movement skills, ball and rope rou- 
tines, and space orientation. Some of 
the marklngSi such as the circle with 
the geometric figures, are dtsigne^ 
to enhance relationships with aca- 
demic areas of learning. The lines 
can also be used for rhythmic activi- 
tiej and many games of Idw organiza- 
tion. 

pancingi lead-up. games for sport ^ 
skills, fope juni^in^, and other move- 
ment experiences can also be held on 
the paved are;a. Portable standards 
for SCT^, drills,' and lead-up activities 
to team and individual sports may be 
added but are not Absolutely essentiaL 




. One usefuj^addluon to any payed 

==^s4ctjon of a^lay area Is a multi-pur* 
posa theltfTt which greatly extends 
the area'syfcapacity and poiential for 
instructional use. One of the shelicr's 
■primary/functions is lo provide pro-- 
tection/from inclement weather* ol- 
lowing physical education activitieH 
to be" scheduled with no dependence 
on /external weather conditions or 
tlnse of day. 

'^In the early stages of planning and 
developing an instructional pla^ area, 
/some type of storage facility is indis- 
penslbie. This facility should be 
s^turdily constructed and anchored, 
lockable, and accessible lo both 'the 
black-topped and creative areas. The . 
high fapitai outlay for a storage fa- 
cility is balanced by its ease of ac- 
cess and by the reduction in mainte- 
_jianfie^=CEpair,. -and replacement of _ 
stpred^equipment. Most of the move- 
ment exploration equipment, any 
portable standards, nets, tumbling 
mats, jump ropes, cargo ropes, climb- 
ing ropes* rings and swings, a porta- 
ble chalkbpard, batons, utility hop- 
scotch markers, parachutes, tires, 
hurdles, balance beams, record play% 
. ers, and other audiovisual equipment 
can be stored in this facility when not 
in use. An electrical outlet on the out- 
side of the storage facility further in- 
creases its potential value for instruc- 
tional purposes, 

'UpdaHiig Existing Playgrounds 

^ Not all existing elementary school 
playgrounds are old-fashioned and 
incapable of providing opportunities 
for educational actfvities. However, 

- the possibility of adding to or altering 
previously established playgrounds 
in order to greatly extend the area's 
potential for the instructional pro- 

^ gram should fiot be overlooked. 
^Many schools already possess parts of 
the basic elements for providing stim- 
iilating and cohesive experience cen- 
ters. For example* a tarred basketball 
court can be easily adapted for a 
greater variety of piirposes by adding 
some simple and inexpensive mark- 

% ings. . An old swing set can undergo 
a 'metamorphosis by placing' adjusta- 
ble hooks at the top for ^ multiplier 
, . i^r^of us^. Innovative, courageous 
thinking.in combinatibn with a back- 
ground of : playground expertise and^ 
' a thorou^ understanding of elemen- 
tary physical education objectives can 
qreate a playground atmosphere that 
encourages that rarity, the teachable 
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inexp<»!nflve> gqu'lpmenlffom recycled mobriQl/ 



As part of a movement education course at the University of Delaw^e', . 
coUege students constructed an outdoor playground to present a 
series of developmental movement cxixrienccs for young pre-sclidol 
children Selected power tools (sabre saw, circular saw, and drill) were 
available to the students. Safety goggles were required for all students ■ 
operatini power tools. A large power tool manufacturer provided an 
instructional and practice session and the local section of thtNationa 

Safety Council provided programs and motion pictures on the use ot . 
power tools. The outdoor p!av equipment .that the students designed and 
buiU is shown here. , , 

^ Climbing Franw. Young children climb on narrow, stable 
surfaces at varying heights above the grqifnd. The frame is constructed 
of discarded lumber which has been naifed together with supports sunk 
into the grouijd. Nl ' 

^ Spool and Ladder Jungle: Young children 
climb on surfaces of varying sizes and heights from., the ground. They 
may also suspend their bodies, using a hanging arm support. The spools 
were free from a local company which purchases large quantities of wire. 
^ A salvaae company specializing in destruction of unwanted buildings 
contributed the posts. The ladder was made , from discarded lumber and 
' brooin handles. W 

^ Barrels and More B«w/.^/ Barrels, singly ^ 
and in groups stimulate creative movement and climbing expericne^^ 
Tha barrels were free from a local industry. Grou;^ of barrels are held 
togelher with ^boits, nuts, and large washers, m 

V . . Swhtifing Bridge, 

^ Here is a large, unstable surface for crawling and walking patterns of 
locomotion. Tires are placed under the .bridge to keep the rope from 
stretching: The bridge is constructed of discarded lumber, pos;s, rope, and 
tires. , ■ 

^ Ruund-tmd-Round. This merry-go-round, made from 
discarded metal industrial spool and lumber, gets pairs and groups ' 

of young children to .coordinate their movement efforts to reach a 
desired outcome. The center nut may be adjusted to vary spmning 
-resistance. Thp spooUposc was sunk seven feet undergrpund using a 
borrowed commercial post digger. , JL 

• . Slanted Stiimpsi ThmQ 

provide- stable, separated, slanted surfaces for the development of youngs 
children's locomotion and jumping patterns. The stumps; free fmm a 
tree removal service, are sunk one foot in. the ground and topped with 
non-skid carpet* y 

g Sunkefh Tires. These are stable, separated^ 
narrow surfaces for the development of young children's locomotion^ 
^ and jumping patterns. The tires are sunk half way into the ground. 
Tires are free from most commercial tire specialty stores. r 

' ARC ELL A W RlDliSOLR, f(ni\rly, wuh jfn 

, — Dv/«H'«ft^ is now an ussls(tin( j^a fvsso/associoied wjih 

■ ' the Isokinetics Rcsvurrh iMhorattory, Temple I'niversity, 

\ . . !%ilaaiflpht^, Penn sylvunia 19122. 
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tetition for Young 
Children — A Re-Lbok 



.Marion AUce Sanborn, Shaker Heinhis 
Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Have alhleiics for children changed in 
the past. 10, 20, 30 years? 
Yes, in intensity. 

Yes, in the kinds of sports played, 
, Yes, in organization. - . 

Yes, fh the emphasis on winning. 

I have been forced to look at this 
Involving, ever-pre^nt issue more than 
once during my professional career 
While 1 am sornetimes swayed by 
enthusiasm and impres^d by a, few 
really good programs that 1 have seen, 
when it comes to the question, "Should 
or should not elementary schoolchildren 
engage in highly cQmpetitive sports?*' I 
usually come to the same conclusion. 

If athletics are good for children, then 
let us allow evei^one an opportunity to 
play a game representing their school. 
They should have the chance to practice 
with'their team, to get to know the 
players on the other team and come ? 
home knowing they did their best. 

Let's provide a team for eveiy child, 
then make the teams small enough so 
that every youngster has a chance to 
play in every game, and let's see that 
that rule is enforced. Every youngster 
should have to play a third to a half of 
each game. There should be no" 
variation of that rule. Let's not have a 
child prepare for a game, then sit on the ' 
bench for the whole time/ The motto 
''eveiy kid on a team" does not need to 
be a hollow promise, ^ Every kid plays 
every game'* is the kind of promise we 
shouldn't mind making — and keeping. 

, It's the Leadership That Counts 

Organization and administration set the 
limits? Given reasonably sound 
planning and provisions, there's only 
one tfiing that matters after that, Gladys 
Palmer said it years ago ~ **It's'the 
Leadersliip that counts! " ^ Programs 
can have identical provisions, identical 
numbers of participants-, .games, 
cbntests, whatever One can be a graat/ 

^ , success from the standpoint of partici^ 
pants, families and coaches. Another 

' can be misery for most of tho4e 
involved. The quality of the experience 

" is determined by the quality by the 
ieaderahip. 

= • . *• s 
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Winning Isn't Everything, 
Good leadership will not make 
winning the only goal. Winning isn't 
everything. What does that mean? It 
means the game, the contest, the pitting 
of skill against one nearly equal, 
perhaps the moment of truth when you 
find that you either are or are not 
superior to your opponent — at least 
thai day in that situation. Winning isn*t 
evafything^ There is comradeship: there 
is the intensity of all-out effort; there is 
strong resistance to what.you want to 
do; there is respect for opponents; there 
is the desire to beat the opponent at her 
or his best; there is satisfaction in a 
game well played. There is a joy in 
winning and there is ho humiliation in 
defeat, 

^ To.Vince Lombardi, v^inning wasn't 
everything. It was ih^.ohly thing. To 
many of those who coach young 
children, winning isnH everything — it 
is 'the only thing. Kids are coached this 
way. Overemphasis- on athletics? No! 
Overemphasis on winning. 

Fortunately4 someone has se^ 
through this madness, pur key^te < 
speaker, George Leonard, wri^g in 
Intellecfual Digest (1973) ^ys, '*If 
winning isn't ^everything, it^ the only 
thing, then, the only thin",is nothing — 
emptiness^ the nightmare^f lite without 
ultimate meaning. This emptiness 
pursues us wheVev^/ 'winning out* is 
proclaimed as God,'' 

Sport Is NOTyPhiv. Huizinga (1950) 
says: Sport .has become profane, 
. '* unholy'' In every way and has no 
organic connection whotevep with the 
structure of society , , . Ho^vever 
importarft it may be for the players or 
spectators, it rfniains sterile. The old 
play/factor has undergpne almost 
cornplete atrophy . . , In the case of 
sport we have an activity nominally 
^-nov. n as play but raised to such a pitch 
f technical organizatlxin and scientific 
thoroughness that the real play-spirit is 
threatened with extinction, 

Wh^ dp^s Huizinga place such 
mportance on the play spirit? Quotmg 
further:" 

Real civilization cannot exist'^in the 
absence of a certain play-element, for 
civilization presupposes, limitation 
and master of the self; the ability not 
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to confuse its own tendencies witri 
the ultimate and highest goal, but to 
understand that it is enclosed within 
certain bounds freely accepied* 
Civilization will, in i sense;* always 
be played according, to certain rules, 
and true civilization will always 
demand fair play. Fair play is 
nothing less than g^ood faith expres- 
sed in play terms. Hence the cheat or 
the spoilsptfrt shatters civilization 
itself. To a sound cuiture'Cfeaiing 
force this play-element must be pure. 
It must not consist in the darkening or 
debasing of standards set up by 
reason, faith, /or humanity. It must 
not a false /seeming, a maslcing of 
political pufMses behind the illusion 
of genuine yplayLforms, True play 
knows no propaganda; its aim is in* 
itself, and /its familiar spirit is happy 
inspiration. 

h is jhro^gh play that children learn 
how to function successfully in society/ 
Play is thd^ work of children, Co veti- 
tive sport/ has been so distorted, that it 
can no longer be classified as play. The 
players inight argue this point, mistak- 
ing in^nsity in sport for the joy of play. 
Inten^ it is; play it is not. Indeed, when 
we/meet a player who is obviously out 
to enjoy the game, we point the finger 
/and say, * 'that player is not .serious 
enough," or ''that player does not 
care." When winning is everything, we 
want our players to be serious. 

Campbell ( 1974) asks us to compare 
a street baseball game where the kids are 
enjoying themselves,^ laughing and 
having a good time with a Little League 
game in which there are "tense kids, 
shouldering the responsibility of dozens 
of adults, making good for dad and 
mom, for the team, the coach, and the 
community. Those adults have effec- 
tively destroyed not only childhood; to 
an always unknown degree they have 
distorted that child's entire lifej'' 

If you don*t believe thi\re*s distortion, 
read ''The Case Against Little League 
Mothers*' by Robbins (1969). There's 
a lot of meat in the article; one statement 
particularly stood out: "But as soon as 
we got into the Little League,. .we all 
stopped laughing. The atmosphereJs 
pretty grim . . - The tension is thicker 
than rhud at home plate," 

You might have read the interesting 
article, ^'Competition: the Star- 
Spangled Scramble,*^ by Nel.son and 



speech given m AA!1PMR convunUon, Mufreh 
15. 1975, 

'Gladys Palmer, Thcphio S\m UnjvyrHlty* 
1948. 



Kagan (1972) in which children were 
givgn an opportunity to compete for 
prizes or to cooperate for prizes. 
Anglo-American children chose to 
compete even when it was^nbvio^ that 
cooparation would have brought them 
more ptjies, and ip some c^es they 
denied themseives prizes in order to 
deny prizes to their companions. 

In todiy's world can we afford to^ 
have people who are more concerned 
about winning than they are a tout their 
owrt or others' welfare? What kind of 
people are we? What kind of .children 
-are we raising? What kind of adults do 
we want our children to become? What 
are. we doing to our children? 

A ft^ble Alternative 

Fifty to one hundred years ago adults 
i did not have, to concern themselves with 
children's games and children's play. 
But distortion has crept in > and I belieye 
' W have a responsibility not only to give 
the game back to .the children, but to ^ 
teach them how to play. 

Movement education holds great 
promise for removing adult iaterference 
and allowing children to gain maximum 
benefit from^ healthful movement 
experiences. One thrust of -movement 
aducatibn " educational games — 
utilizes the creative talents of children 
(arid teachers) and allowH each child to 
participate at his or her own level of 
■ skilL Theteacher frequently pUessome 
minimal rules* such as: 
^ You are to keep the ball in the air and 

you are to wprk across a rope or net, O R 
You may use one basket and as many 
bails as you decide. — — 

The children can then get together in 
their own small groups and decide what 
^ further rules they will play by, 

^ there are those who justify participa^ 
tiori by children in competitive athletics 
because it will help them leani how to 



lumWlF^r doi^t-dog-world J^ese-^. 
people are overlooking several things: 

1 . Children are not prepared to co^ 
with adult'Style competition. They 
are capable of competrtion at their * 
Igvel _ the natural compeiiiipn in 
the give-and-take of the child's 
world. 

2. Children need, support from 
adults, rather than imposition and 
interference. When adult stan-^ 
dards are irr^sed from above, the 
play life of children, including 
their competitive activities,^ 
becomes distorted. 

I have long believed that elementary 
physical educator have a repponsibility 
to teach children appropriate games and 
behavior for use on the playground. 
Until the movement education approach 
to games with its emphasis on child^ 
initiated games was introduced, this had 
been a frustrating experience for me/' 
There has always been the cheat and the 
spoil-sport who don't even pretend to 
play by the^les and as Huizinga says, 
shatter the play world itself. When 
students work together to make up their 
own rules and are allowed to adjust rules 
to unforeseen circumstances, there is 
greater allegiance to rules, less cheating 
and less spoiling of the sport. This is the 
direction I think we have to go in 
children's play. Toward self-made 
games and rules. Toward more au- 
tonomy for the children so that when 
they're tired, hurt, no longer having 
fun, they can stop, , 

This does^qpt mean license to turn 
them loose. It means a different kind of 
play with a great deal more guidance 
from adults, but less interference and 
roore support. , 

(For more information on this type of 
. game, 1 refer you to the article "Games 
and Humanism'* by Riley (1975) and to 



the book Games TeacMng by Mauldon 
and Redfem {1969);) "' ] 
^ This is what I would substitute for 
adult^mposed sport. This Is what I 
would propose to gradually take the 
place of adult^organized leagues. Not 
lomoffow. We couldn't do it tomorrow. 
But let's give the children back their 
play. Let's give them back- their 
childhood. Let's let them have thetf fun. 
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T^e main reason that "pow»" vol- 
Icvball h's been so slow to devel^ 
in the U uied States is Uiat the b^ic 
skills and tactics ^senUal to the ^rt . 
are usually ncK taught to childr^ in 
Ae f lementary schools. It li much 
more difficult to teach older students 
and adults because they are ^l£-con- 
sclws and afraid of looking uncooir- 
dinated and generally intpt VoUey- 
bdl t^hniqu^ do not coraff mmly to 
people whoie sports background has 
not incoiporated similar movemente. 
Children readily attempt to leara the 
techniques of the dive and mil while 
adults have a fear of gcfng to the 
floor to retrieve a ball. We have 
strong age group propams in all of 
the, sports that our county is success- 
ful in on an iirtemational levd* Tl^ 
Eastern Europeans gnd Asians dwn' 
inate international y^leyMl bemuse 
inMructiDn^ is avaiiable mt an early 
age and ^e interest amrag young 
^^ple grows as they mature. 

While te^hing elementary scW>ol 
I have found that cobMina^ kind^ 
ergarten children can^ l eara tojjiie-^^ 
forearm pass. Hi^ ability s^pnd 
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graders «a capable of using the oyer- 
hand serve and can put &e ball into 
the opponent's court 8 ml dt 10 
timm at distance up to 30 ft On ttie 
other hand, I have made tha mistake 
of frustrating children during ttidr 
initial t^ninp peri^ by attempdng 
to teach "skills beyOTd their re^ch. 
Unle^ they f^l successful and have 
fun while they are learning th^ will 
lose interest. Too ynuch drilling with- 
out motivating lead-up gan^ and 
tournaments can quickly turn into 
drudgerj. 

Lead-Up Gttm^ 

After the Interaational VoU^ball 
Association developed "mini v<ilcy- 
ball" in 1971, the Scientific Research 
Section of the Committee of Instruc- 
tion and Popularization of the Jap- 
anese Volleyball Association care- 
fully ^aminad its possibilities/ T^e 
Japan^e have '"taken a lading p^ 
in studying the volleyball rules for 
children and lead-tip games tfiat ^e 
considered a preening stap of guid- 
ance to mtni^ volleybair/y In the 
course of swdy for voUeybdl in tiSe 
elementan^ schools of JapM, students 
develop the capaciU^ of catching and 
tlffowing as the first step in a prop^- 
sion to the fundament^ technique of 
die overhand p^. The overhand 
. p^ is developed from the action of 
catching the ball in front df the body 
and immediately , throwing it to a 
teammate over the net The foUowng 
stages are recommended by Hir^hi 
Toyoda, the Chief of Scientific FjC^ 
search of Ae Japanese yolleyball 
Assogiation.^ , ' ' 

1. "^row and catch the ball 

2. -Hit the ball after bouncing it on 

the floor* 

Hit the ball without bouncing it. 
Do not catch the ball; at this 
stage the criteria for a held baU 
are. n^ too severe. [ 
5. Do hot catch Ae ball; criteria for 
a legally play^ ball are nearly 
those of the formal game. 
Althou^ there are many stag^ 
and styles ot individu^ training at 
each of the princi^l lead-up games 
described in this articlei the main 
^int to stress is, to move quickly in^ 
front of the oncoming bait When 
players reach the receiving area Uie 
front foot should hit the floor flot and 
point in the direction of the inierded 
pass. It is very importattt to maintain 
a low b^y posrtion to stop with good 
balance. The stop is made with the 
l^d foot ^ ilightly forward and the 
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^^triilmg foot dcsing to maiamin a 

b^arced portion. 

Tte rules to the various laad up 

,^sm whieh follow are those diat 

have worked for me at the elernent^ 
md junior hi^ sehrol leveL Each , 
iosttuetor cm devise modifications ^ 
th^ and other le^ up games to 
emphasize the fimdamentai tech= 
niques that neid to be str^^hen^. 
It is important not to move too quick- 

^ iy m Ae profession of gam^ or 
children will not experi^ice success 
and f^I that volleyball is too difficult 
for them. 

1. Net Ball is played on a regula- 

^ tion court with a net or rope stretched 
acn^s the cwtef bf the court. A team 
cOTsisCs . of six flayers or l^s when 
working with hi^ ability groups of 
children; homogeni^ia poups may 
play with up to ei^t on a side. Apy 
player puts ih© ball in play by throw- 
ing it over the net from the court or 
beliind .the court. . The ball can be 
touched three times and must be 
caught- and released quickly. Touch- 
ing the ball two^^ff in succession is 

\ a fault. If the Wl flie$ out ofTtfie 
opponent's Court or falls on the . 
pound 'a fault is committed and tte 
opponents receive a point Balls that 
hit the net are always in play; A 
game consists of 2 1 points. . 
. 2. Newcomb is played on a regula-\ 
tion court with the height of the net 
from 5 to 7 feet, depending on the 
size of the children. The game is 
play^ with eight players or 1^, de- 
priding on their ability. This game 
appears in many physical education 
curriculum gufdes throughout the 
QOUntry and can be introduced in the 
second 'gr$de. Instnictors may want to 
continue this game with low ability 
fifth and sixth graders. All balls can 
,be cau^t and quickly thrown to a 
teammate or. into the oppcfiait's 
court. Volleyball rute are in force 
¥dth the following exceptions: 
r a. The sen^r may throw or serve 
the ball to put it ifi^play. 

b. Th6 server may stand as close 
to. the net as n^esiary to complete a 

' successful serve. 

c. A back row player cannot throw 
the ball over the net, Tliis rule is not 
in force when playing with four play- 
ers or less. . * 

' 3, Modified Newcomb is like New- 
comb in that the firtt and second ball 
cwi be cau^t; but the ball that Is 
returned to the ^pbnmit's. court inust 
be hit in a legd manner. A ttmt 
handling of the ball ii allowed. 
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The children line up in Ae M for- 
mation to r^eive the serve. The play- 
er who receives the serve may catch 
it and throw it to the sett^ in tlw 
middle front .The setter sete or l(*s 
the ball with two hands In an imder- 
hand lm$ to one of the spikers* who 
hits it over the net using any legal 
technique. The defense is also allowed 
to catch the first and seCMd ball as 
long as the ball is hit into the oppon- 
ents court. 

Hitting the Ball After Bouncing It 

1. Bounce Volleyball is played oa 
a regulation court wlUi six playere oa 
a side. The ball is caught, bounced, 
and hit once in a reguQation manner. 
The ball is still 1^ play if a teammate 
catches the ball, the server has wo 
chances to hit the ball over the net 
Weaker servers may stand as clc^e as 
20 feet from the net. 

2. Option Volleyball is almost die 
same as Bounce VoUeybalL A player 
is allowrf to hit the ball with or widi- 
out bouncing it. The ball must be 
returned to the opponent's court wi^ - 




"ETRree touches. A game is l b pomer^ 
with the teams changing sides at ei^t 
points. 

3. Volley Tennis is playri on a 
tennis court with a tennis net. A team 
consists of six to nine players. The 
ball is served from ^behind the end 
line and one assist can be made be- 
fore thfc ball crosses over to the 
opponent's court. Although players 
are not allowed to catch the ball, they 
bave the opUon of hitting it on the 
"^v or letting the bidl bounce once 
Lefore playing it. The ball must be 
returned to the opponent's court with- 
in tiiree touches. This is a good pme 
to emphasize the spike.. 

Modified Volleyball 

1. Sitting Volleyball teams consist 
of nine players or so, who all sii m 
kiwel on the floors A or net is 
drawn across the center of the court. 
'The game can ^ played on mats and 
the si^e of the court is determined by 
the numbir of pgrtic^ants. Net hei^t 
can be varied frum* group, tp ^oup 
dependent upon their strength. Serv- 
ice is made from behind the end line, 
using an overhand pass. Rotation can 
be used if desired, - ' - ^ 

2. Keep It Up is played on a regu- 
lation court with four teams of three 
to iix pliers. Each court is divided 
perpendicularly into two courts so 
that there are two separate courts mi 
both sides of the net, A front line 

130 , 




When receiving the ball it Is 
important to maintatn a low body 
position as demonstrated by this 
fifth gradeK Notice that her feet 
are spread further than shoulder 
width apart with the forw^d foot 
pointed in the direction of thn», 
intended pass. The knees are bent 
at approximately 90^, as are 
the hips. ^ . 
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I^ball games to use 
uMeft to ^ghtp art 
/ undBrhand serve 
i^^es voileyball. 




the first p^^ is the key to the ctfense, 
belter sets and ipikes also increase 
significantly. After the serve is re- 
ceived the bbundaries e?ttend back to 
the reiulation 30 ft, by 60 ft court. 
The children play on a net that is 
lowered until the average child in the 
game can touch the top /of the net 
with outstretched flngertips from a 
standing position. This lowered net 
encourages spiking. Regulatron niles 
are folloWedj but the criteria for 
handling th^ ball are determined by 
the capacity of the players. 

4. Bonus Volleyball us^ the same 
net height, serve, artd-criteria for ball 
handling as Underhand Sei^e Volley- 
ball Points are awarded in the normal 
way with^ the following exception: if 
a team scores using a pass, set, and 
spike^ they are awarded two points, 
A game is won when a team scores 
21 ^ints. \ ^ 

5. Spike-it VolleybaH was deveU 
oped to tteach defensivte^. positioning. 
fhQ ball is put into play by^. the at- 
tacker wjio hits the ball out of . the 
**Spike4t." Each mpmber of the at- 
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nl Volleyball 

The Trainer Commission Commit- 
on Mini-VplIgybaU of the Intgr= 
tional Volleyball Federation de- 
op^.rules recommended for adop- 
n by all national volleyball asspci- 
ons in 1971.8 These niles are for 
ildran from 9 to 12 y^ari of age 
d are played by two teaAr of three 
lyers each, The rules enaol^ ehlU 
in to grasp the technique artd the 
imintary tactics and capabllWea 
lential to the sport, such as swift- 
i$, skill, jumping ability, and quick\ 
iponse, and they are able to learn 
. this while actuaily plgying. The 
\m establiihed iof mlni-voIleyball 
:re based on relevant ^ experiences 
d stlentific publications of many 
untries. 

lie Changes^ _ _ 

1, A team consists of three players; 
o substitutions per game are per- 
ssible. 

2. The height of the net is 2,10 ^ 
Iters (approximately 6' 10^') for 
th male and female teams* 



3, The players of. ea« 
tion themselves within 
so that there are two fr 
ers and one. baqk^line 
time the ball is served, 
the ball the back-line pi 
spike the ball from witl 
area or attempt to hit t 
attack area unlws the 
the height of the net, 

4, the pllyers of a 
their positions upon 
ball for service. The ri 
player becomes the ba 

\and the left front-line p 
the right front-line play 

^ 5\ A' team wins the 
score^vat least 15_ poir 
two pohit advantage" pv 
cnts (I3:t^ l6:l%etcj 

6. A team^wins the r 
has won at leaat 2 sets 
(2:0 or 2: Ih \ 

7, The match 1^ eo 
referee who takes ckt^ 
are not violated and en 
match is played correctl 
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ing with principles of fair play, The^ 
referee has a teaching function, 

8, TTie playing area is 4.5 metere 
wide and 12 meters long« A nc;t di- 
vide s the play ing area in two equal 
parts. The spiking line is 3 meters 
from the center line. [Author's note: « 
4.5 m by 12 m is approxiniately 14' 
9" by 39' 5''. Since most school vol- 
leyball courts have badminton courts 
marked within their . dimensions I 
suggest you use badmintoh courts for 
mini volleyball This gives you an ^ 
area of 20 ft. wide by 44 ft. long with ^ 
a spiking Une 6' 6" from the center 
Jine. I have used badminton courts 
for thriples volleyball with children 
up to the seventh grade with good re- 
sults.] 

Offense 

Since the back line player cannot 
^ike in the official version of the 
game it is usually advantageous for 
the front row players to receive all the 
sei^^ and have the back row player 
penetrate to the net to set. Jhis allows 
the offense to' run with two attackers.. 
If players cannot pass accurately this 
system does ndi worlcu_.^^^-^^ 

I prefer to disregard the rule .that' 
prohibits spiking by the backcourt, 
piayer and use a different formation 
and rotation. We place two players 
deep inHhe court to receive all serves. 

The third player is placed at the 
net in the center of the court and 
has no receiving responsibility. This 
play£r*s job is to set all passes, for one. 
of the other players to spike. All play- 
ers are allowed to spike and block 
^ and playere rotate from left back to 
setter to the right back or serving 
position. * 

Defense 1^ 

Most children under 13 years of 
age are not capable of strong spikes. 
Therefore it is often best to keep alll^ 
three defenders back to receive the 
- spike. This Jeads to long ralli^ and 
great con^ntration^and pride in dig- 
ging techniques by the participants. 
.The enthusiasm that is evident when 
children complete these long rallies 
, is very stimulating for the participants 
and spectators. When players are 
capable of strong spiking they^'should 
be op^sed by one blocker. 

Mini Volleyball in Jasf Germany 

About 1962 the East German-Vol- 
leyball Federation began to assign 
some of thtfir top volleyball coach^ 
to work with children under 12 years 
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of ip. They were soon conffOTt^ 
wiA arguiments that power volleyball 
teshmqu^ were too difficult to teach 
to ehildren b^ause of their insuf= 
, ficient physieal developmeriC How* 
ever, tneir imii^iate iuceess caused 
raim volleybdl to spread throughout 
Europe. i 

Today, volleyball U m integral part 
of many national physieal Vacation 
propams; it Is particutely sttong in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, Teachere 
and coaches begin t^ching . mini 
. volleyball to, children who are eight 
* and nine years old. This experience 
would be difficult to duplicate in the 
United States since the ovenvhelm- 
\ ^ ing majority of children do not re- 
ceive regular instruction from a phys» 
teal education te;acher until Aey are 
, in the seventh grade. TOe chainnan 
' of the International Volleyball Coun- 
cil of Coaches, repeating on the East 
Ge^an Nllni- Volleyball champion- 
^ ships, states . that "children possess 
already, astpnlshing t^hnical and 
tactical achievements and their en- 
thusiasm is- . enormous."-'^ He gives 
V several reaiops for this quigJc and 
successful development. First,| Wch- 
nique is acquired quickly before 
' puberty when the requirements pf=the 
game" are modified to their possibili- 
ties* Second* the essential, physical 
qualities of speed; mobility^ and apU 
ity e%ist af this age or quickly develop. 
Third, children are enthusiastic about 
the ^me and its competitions. Fourth, 
the rich emotional content mini 
. \ volleyball has strong attraction for 
_ children; 

Children who train twice a week 
can learn the fundamental techniques 
i , in two or three months and after four 
or five months training can success- 
fully participate in formal competi- 
tion. Sincft mini matches arp the best^ 
3. Vtwo out of thr^ games, children play 
in several matches An the same day 
r V without overstraining themselves^ 
**For children, mini volleyball is a 
complete, whole game, a struggle full 
of sense and joy» an event and in the 
same time' a lesson. It is of paramount 
importance to stimulate the interest 
f and the^ endiustasm, to_ learn the 
movements of the game» to develop 
; • tHe physicd qualities I ^^ntial for 
volleyball both for air mass gam^ 
V of entertainment and the elite volley- 
: ; ball*'? \ 

^ Jttniof High School VpIIeybdl ^ 

fe^ In the physical education classni*" 
• tramurid program, or extramural pro* 



gram at the junior higji level; the stu- 
dent should have an opportunity to 
Income a complete playCT. This 
means that alL players should get to 
set and attack. Under our present 
system players are labels setters or 
spikers and often fail to develop the 
furidamental techniques inherent in 
the other position. On our nation^ 
teams there are setters who are poor 
attackers and spikers who arc poor 
setters. In their development they 
missed the opportunity to b^ome 
complete players. 

At thi^ level of competition one 
. position on the court should be desig- 
nated as the setting position. For 
examplcj if, a team is running a two 
" hitter attack every player who rotate 
to the middle front position should 
set the ball for tfie side out attempts 
If a team uses a three hitter attack 
the player in the right back ^wition 
should set. This 6-6 system of offenw , 
forces all players to develop funda- 
mental volleyball abilities. On de- 
fense the player should also play each 
of the six positions. 

During the summer..! have con= 
ducted' coeducatiorial volleyball cl^ 
ses which meet daily ifor two tours for 
a five to six week period. TTie children 
are entering grades six throu^ eigjit 
and the first 24 students to sign up 
. for the course are accepted without 
regard to ability. 

We usilally spend the first 20 min- 
utes reviewing the last day's pro^^s 
and establishihg points of emphasis 
for the daily lesson, I have foimd that 
^ it is best to spend this time in the 
classroom where the students are m>t 
distracted by playground activities. 
^ The next 30 minutes are spent on 
drills with no niore than two or three 
students, to a ball. After the players 
learn a sufficient number of ball 
handling drills they should move from 
drill to drill rapidly so interest does 
not lag. Spiking and diggihg drills 
rcome last because these are the most 
satisfying and provide the best moti- 
vation as players * start to become 
slightly fatigued. A^ten to fifteen 
minute break is taken at this point to 
allow the players to get drinks and a 
snack if desired. Many students pre= 
fer to Work with the ball during the. 
. break in Ainsupervised games of one- 
pn-pne or doubles. Others request 
help with certain^ techniques^ partic- , 
' ularly spiking. After the break I 
align the class into various teams on 
two to three courts depending on the 
daily lesson. Older boys, ftnd girls 
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are often invited into the class at this 
stage to challenge the better players 
in doubles or mini volleyb^l while 
the majority of the class plays the 
other modified pmes, Homopn^i^ 
grouping only succeeds when playing 
with 'Six on a side. Smalls games 
n^d to be group^ by ability. 

Since we play on the blacktop the 
weather is a- determining factor in 
the selection of the activity for the 
second half of the class. On particu- 
larly hot or humid days the studeiits . 
are divided Into three teams so they 
can rest ^tw^n games. We can play 
three games of underhand sen^e voU 
leyb^l in 50 minutes, which gives 
By&ry team two games. TTie more 
eiwrgetic players are allowed to play 
an unstructured game on the adjoin- 
ing courts instead ^ of rating. This \ 
type of practice is not . designed to 
develop a school team, but rather to 

"' teach thtf fundamental techniques and 
instill Interest in the sport. 

In Eastern Europe and Asia chil- 
dren 12 to 14 years old tfain a mjni- 

' mum of 10-12 hours a week after 
school if they are representing a 
school team. Studies conducted by a 
prominent coach in Bulgaria indicate 
children are capable of playing a five 
game match at this age and "began at 
the following day their meetings in a 
physical state fully restored.*'^ I have 
not been able to find similar studies 
in the li|erature, but my experiences 
with children of this age lead me to 
concur with the Bulgarian study. □ 

FOOtNOTES 

1 Hiroihi Toyoda, "Report 10 the Coun- 
cil of Coaehes^ — FlVB," Teclvmal Journal 
1, no, 2 (1974), pp. 38-41, Conadlan Na- 
tional Volleyball Coaches > Association* 
Scarb©ro» Ontario, Canada, 

- Hiroshi Toyoda, "Volleyball Coaching 
' Seminar," Technical Journal 1, no, 1 
(1974), p, 63. Canadian National Volley- 
ball Coachii Assbciation, Scarboro, On- 
tario, Canada, . , • 
Horst Baake, "Mini Vollgyball," Tech- 
nicai Journal 1, no. 1 (1974), pp. 36-40, 
Canadian National yolleyball Coaches As- 
sociation, Scarboro, ' Ontario, Canada, 

^ "Mini Volleyball Rules for Crirldren 
frpm-9 to n Years of 'Age," FIVB Train- 
er Commission Committee on Mini Volley- 
ball, LeipiiS. December 27, 1971. Trans- 
lation obtained from . Michael Haley, 
USVBA Chairman of Coilegiate and Scho- 
lastic Volleyball, 
Baake, op. cil. 

«Ibid. 

^ Thomas Chakarov, "Some Questions 
of the Ma?£imum Possibilities of ' Playing 
of Children in Volieyball,** F/KJ BuUetm 
49-50, March 1970, pp. 27-35. 
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An Elementary Intramuraf ^ Track F^gram 



LARRY a, YAZEL h director of 
physical educat'tdn and athletics. School 
Town of Highland Ad ministration 
Center, 9145 Kennedy Avenue, Higlu 
land, Indiana 46322. 

In the School Town of Hiihland'in 
Indiana a highly suecessful elgmentary 
intramural sports program was initiatgd ^ 
during the i969-"^0i school year; the 
i^ponse was so overwhelminf that the 
program was expanded for Ihfe 4^970*71 
school year. The ^ elementat^ intra- 
mural sports program is in effect at all 
seven Highland elemeatary schools and 
is administered by five elementaiy 
physical educatTOt special ists and two 
ehmentaiy classroom teachers. The 
progranl is open to aJI interested boys 
and girls in grades 5 and 6, The pro- 
gram encompasses many different ac= 
tivities (soiftball* volleyball, newcomb, 
wrestling, floor hockey, tusebling, square 
dancing, baskerball, etc.), but track is 
easily one of the most popular. 

The spring intramural track progran 
begins as emrly In April as f he weatH; r 
permits. It is run <wo day*' per Wv.*k 
at each school from api rij:^irriately 
3il5 p.mr to 4:30-5 CO p.fii- Most 
.^hools reserve one nl?ihi =r week for 
boys and one nigh : vfci piris, hut scmie 
use one night lade 5 an*,? one for 



Rcprimed from Jttui - ^' of H-^ 'th. Physical 
Education, RecfetJliOfi, April 1Q72» 



grade 6, During the track meetings, 
the participants practice their events 
and are coached in much the same way 
as in a varsity track program. Interest 
in the elemeritary intramural track pro-* 
^am is heightened each year by three 
special events: exhibition races, all- 
school meetf( and the all-city meet. 

The exhibition races are elementary 
relay raees run as a special event during 
regular Karsity^'irack meets at Highland 
High School. It is a real thrill for 
elementaty youngster to run at a var- 
sity track meet in front of a crowd! 
In 1971 each elementary school entered 
a team, in three exhibition racesi a 
grade 6 boys 440 relay race, a grade 5 
girls 440 relay racCi and a grade 6 boys 
880 relay race. Ribbons were awarded 
for first through seventh place, mean» 
ing that every participant received a 
ribbon Tegardless of where the respec- 
tive teams finished. . 

An all-school track meet is held at 
• each school around the middfc' of May. 
Every boy and gir! in grades S and 6 
who has . been Bttendlng the praetice 
sessions i| eligible to enter two or three 
events. The all-schgol meeti^ are run 
iiif in either one or two sessions* us^g 
faculty volunteers to assist the regulaT 
track coach with the administration of 
the meet. Winners in each event re- 
ceive award ribbons and automatically 
qualify for the ail-city track meet. 
Sehool records are kept year fay year 



to' further strengthen sluderit motiva- 
tion* Thi even^ run in the all-school 
track meets are: 

Grade 5-glrls— 30, 60, I00;'220. broad 
jump, high iump, sofibalhthrow, 440 
relay, & 880 relay. 

Grade 6 girls — same as above plus m 
330. , 

Grade 5 boyr — same as grade 6 girls. 
Grade 6 boys— same as grade 5 boys 
except 440 replaces 330.^^^ 

The all-city track meet takes place 
during the third or fourth week of May 
and is the zenith of the elementary 
intramural track program, ^The indi- 
vidual winners of each event at each 
school are M brought together to com- 
/^te, - Team scoi^s are kept, and com- 
petition is as keen as at any varsity 
track meet. The junior high and high 
school track coaching staffs assist with 
the administration of the all-city meet 
as do OA A members and sponsors from 
both secondary schools in Highland, 
The alUcity meet is comprised of a total 
of 39 events in the four divisions. The 
meet can be run off in approximately 
two hours if it is . well organized. Rib- 
bons are awarded to the first fodr places 
in each event, and the meet is scored 
identically to a varsity invitational track 
meet. All parents, faculty, and students 
are welcomed as spectators, and no 
admission ' fee is charged. Some 600 
boys and girls actually participated ^n 
the elementaiy intramural track pro- 
gram the first year, and the all-city meet 
was viewed by some 500 specators. We 
feel that these -bnumb^rs help substan- 
tiate our claim that an elementary intra- 
mural track prpgram can be a huge 
success^ ^ . 
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Commumty 
in Elementary S 

MICHAEL J. LANNON is director of 
physical educaiion for Chester^Andover 
Elementary School in Chester, Vermont 
05143: 

Two years ago, tra^itioDal physigal 
education clwes at Cheater=Andover 
Elemintai7 School consisted of s^cer, 
basketbail, and Softball led by two 
part-time tcii^ers; intramurals were 
almost non^dsteht except in those 
sports. The administrition and school 
boar^ - need for a stronger 

physical education, program and recc^- 
nized the Values of a quality intramural 
program. The community agreed that 
the children— 380 students . 
needed a coordinated program of phys- 
jcal educatioh^I^ahd intramurals. The 
writer was hired ^ a physical education 
in|tructor to heljsj produce a quality 
program. ^ ' 

To implement the program, a four- 
year master plan was devised. The plan 
/^is divided into two two-year plans 
□d subdivided into four one-year 



Involvement 
Intramurals 



plans. The plan was desired to ftave 
the community ^involved in the intra- 
mural program at the end of the four 
years. 

The program began >yith a $500 
budget. This was split" up between a 
six-mem>er intramur^ staff— teachers 
willing to sacrifice ijme and money to 
see the program move forward. The 
need for more morfey was evident; the 
problem' was, to convince the commu- 
hity of the need, Parents and even chil- 
' dren needed to > be shown thf values of 
intramurals. 

. ^e pl^ for the first year included 
an assessment of the eommunityj 
schooU and parental attitudes toward 
intramurals. We felt it necessary to find 
out all we could about the community, 
We sought to involve the people of the 
eommunity— meetini^communlty lead- 
ers and listening to their needs, espe- 
cially in the area of youth problems^ 
learning who were the hard workers 
and the active clubs and organizations 
of the town; seeking out locarreporters 

^and sports writers and keeping them 
Informed. Most important was youth 
involvement We found that activating 
the program and becofning known 
doers- of gc^ things was effective. 
When the youth began to notiee our 
programj* parents noticed ttfd. When 
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parents noticed, the whol% community 
began to stir; the values of -the pro- 
gram had been partially sold. 

As an example of^ community in^ 
volvement, the fint two-year plan 
called for reduction of the traditional 
s^rts program, and introduction of a 
more varied and exciting intramural 
program. In fall 1970* in addition to 
boys s^cer and girls spee^balU we 
offered intramural programs in flag 
football, in seveifi coeducational activ- 
ities— cr^s-countrsr, four-squares, hiK- 
ingi and riflery— and g^ducatlonal 
aciiviti^ in which parents also partici- 
pated^ — ^advaneed fitness and, turkey 
nin. Added to .the usual boys and girls 
basketball on the winter schedule were 
pi|lUup. tournaments^ boys wrestling, 
and girls ballet; coeducational gymnas- 
tics, daoce, and skiing^ -and coe^aW 
tional square dance in which parents 
also participated. To softball and base- 
ball in spring we added c^d programs^ 
ih track and field, volleybalU golf, and , 
"te nnis ; aiid c* >ed b winiming with par^ 
* ents also participating. In fall 1971 we 
added co*ed programs' in archen^, 
bowling, and shi^eboard: and volley* 
balli wW^h was coeducational with . 
parents, ^or winter .we added co-ed 
snawsh^ing, billiards and pool, "and 
darts: co-ed 'and pareftts ping-pong; and 
boys street hockey. In spring there was 
co-ed badminton and Ashing and co^ed 
and parents bicycHng and camping. 
, , Students, parents, teachers, and coni- 
munity have responded with growing 
enthusiasm. For ejaraplei the two^Tnile 
road race in the*fall cross-countiy pro- 
gram has beeom!e a community affair 
with a *^lice escort and ^ the' town 
fathers' support; The race is run down 
Main Street with all traffic stopped 
and businessmen cheering as another 
year of intrkmurals begihs. Cont&tants 
increased from, 25 the first j^ear to 45 
for the second annual race; spectators 
increased from a handful to o^^r 50. 
The race is conducted by, parents— who 
were absent from, the firit race- — and 
' three teachera; parents serve\as iirners, 
scorers* and officials. % ^--V * 
Participation in' the balkftball pro- 
gram has increased frorn^M%. of the 
student body to an overwhelming 9^3%. 
In the area of track and field, 56% of 
the students participated i if the field 
day actrvities in 1 97 1-, Nine percent of 
the girls .take' ballet, 33% of the stu- 
dents square dance,, and 15% of the 



boys wrestle, TTie parents are becoming 
invdved in all th^e prograras. 

A major goal for the new physical ^ 
education instructor was to sirengihen 
both the physical education program 
and the intramural program. It seemed 
a good idea to financially combine 
physical educr'fion overall fitru^ activ- 
ities with intramuraJ cany-over activi-- 
lies. Gymnastics was sel^ted as the 
money-producing part of the program 
and as the medium for demohstrating 
the values of a program involving all 
the students. 

"Vhe fall inventory showed little 1n 
the way of gymnastics equipment— ^ne 
set of still rings, three ropes, three 
mats, and a side horse. JJnused par^lel 
bars, springboard, homemade vaulting 
box, and more mats wet« borrowec' 
from another school. Replacements for 
the borrowed pieces were requested in 
the ^udget; a set-back came when 
phy^ml education budget requests were 
cut ^ , 

An ail-school gymnastics show was 
planned for early spring of the 1970-71 
school year. Shortly after the start of^ 
the fall intramural program, several 
students were shown some simple bjsic 
tumbling. Each student was to instruct 
* a few more students, who after learn- 
ing the skill were to teach others, TTie 
if boys and'girls organized themselves^ and ' 
began to improve then- skills. The phys- 
ical education tumbling and gymnastics 
unit is only eight "weeks long, but the 
students came to practice before and 
after school and at recess. Everyone 
seemed to catch the gymnastics fever; 
> this was a program new to the school, 
and the students saw immediate results 
in their own bodies. Fitness scores be- 
gan to double. Parents and the com- 
munity began t© notice students cart- 
wheeling to school. 

To promote the program, the school 
administration allowed the children to 
go on tour. The 66 boys and girls se- 
lected to represent the school polished 
and perfected their skills. The touring 
ttam performed in front of .1.000 
peoplCi ' ^ 

After the tour, the team joined ail 
the- students in the school for a hortie 
show in front of their parents. Over , 
1,Q00 parents came to. the two-night 
■ show; they were amazed at their chil- 
. dran's performances, ^'heir favorable 
comments indicate^ they were sold on 
/the program. We'collectcd SI 00 in the 
^ donation boxes at the front door. Ad- 
vertising by local merchants" in the 
brochure for the show brought us an- 
otrier SirO. ^ ■ . 

Confident of the eon^munity's fayor*' 
able reaction to the gymnastics phase 
of the intramural program, we launched 
a house'to-house canvafss to raise, 
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mmty for new f^a^el ban arid une^n 
ban conversion kit. The equipment 
WDidd be us^ In ^yslcal education 
el|iss^ adaptive prograins, programs 
fof'Ae pereeptydly handicapped,- and' 
the in^iunursl pregram. Within two 
weeks 98 ^ople had contributad 
$1*200. The eommunity had obviously 
ae^pted the program. 

^ Siii^ that; fint uphiir year, suppprt 
of the prograni has grown tremen* 
domly. Budget siunds have purcHased 
a ne# side ho^e* balance beam, port- 
ibie rinp, horizontal bam, and a 



42'x42' floor exerciie' mat, A subitan- 
lial increase in salaries for the intra» 
mural staff has been wprked .for and 
appioved. TOe gymnastics program has 
iicpanded; the touring team performed 
before over 6,000 people during 
1971-72 se^on, and pro^ds from the 
home show tripled over the previoi^ 
year. ^The Jntramural gymnastics pro» 
gram is now a continuous op^^tion. 
Parents are waiting' to take part in 
the intramural program, not as speci 
tators but as 'participants. The commu- 
nity' is trying to include many of these 



'aetivitiei in their summer recreation 
pr^rami* The same kind of prograin ' 
is wanted at the high school leveL 

TTie foliowing suggestions may ^ 
helpful in starting, this kind of prc^ram 
in your school Survey ^e needs of 
the community. Find one activity which 
can grow quickly and be a potential 
money maker. Involve all the youth. 
Be a hard worker, full of self-confl? 
denee. Try to get coverage by local 
newspapers, ra^io, and televisiDn, * 
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The Sociailzation Effect of Game Playing 
on Pre-adol«seerits 
by Michael Inbar 



.JtRtAYINd OAMiS AND 
^$'P<3>R^ IMAKE. A DIFFERENCE 



r 



centuries miUt^ Udders have felt 
^t^at playing games makes a difference, 
^Ih'tkis century mostMgh schools and 
Wf^iversiries haie felt $h§ smiw way. In 

he past few decades /hMsiness men a^ . . 
^educators have joined B^i, bandwagon. 
^Some have emphasised what games 
^teach, others the effect of games on the 
^^ cofnrnumtyi others the effect of games on 
Sihdividuaiself'CpntroLiAt JohnrHopkins^ 
^Iffpiversity; James Coleman and many^ 
f^0rs bavd been concerned for some ye. 
fmih the use of games for educational 
^^poses: Michael Ihbar working within 
\$bisf^iip has ^ with several colleagues ^ 
tf^usid hh attentiofi on' the role that : 
t^mifpiay if^^ociapmtion. In this section 
' fi^^ilude an drtiA^^ . 
^^m^i^ork an Jher^tionships between 
'^^%d sQciaii^tio\ We proceed to 
^C^^iimtim id the important research 
^^k%oinfdncuriintlyintoth0 ^ 
^pfychology,^so&ology and history of 
^^'^^rii^isb an article by John toy. It is 
WS^^AsUre^f Jhe f^w research 
"^Wmmium in these areas that a number 
mMlMoyL^ons for their study ' 
k^^^ffSioundei in the'past several 
,y^0^^ng national an^ international 
,^J^S^ for the:S$udy of sport psychology 
^a^'^orij^ciology. 



^'mf^SlHQ ^ UP, TTi« pfOecei of Mleetlng Main 
ftSlwibw 1» M hnpofttnt » tM* §aiii« iMh uft& 
i^'M^mu^ a of Ui* liMinQnr ehlldheed pl9y> ^ 
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S^Pptepfinted froin Journal of Htalthr Fhysical 
&4Education, Rttriation, J\xnt 1972/ ' .^ 



THERE IS A WIDE RANGE of hypoth- 
©les and statemenls In the profes- ■ 
iional jiteratur© ibQUt the.relatiqnihip 
batween' fiame playing and soGiallia- 
tlon. A review of this Ut©rp.ture, how- 
ever* shows thai- existence of the 
* relatioriship ii often, established ^y 
speculative reasoning.^ In an attempt 
to ifind out which among- a set of un- 
tested or insufficiently tested propoil- 
tions had some eijipirlcal validity, a 
cross sectional study was carried out. 
The study involved a sample of some . 
2,000 . Israeli fifth and sixth graders. 
One of the alms _ of the study was to 
further bur knowledge relatlvfe to the 
following two questions^ ^ / ! 

" 1. Does "game playing^ act unlfornrtiy 
as a socializatioii mechanism, or do 
" ^ only some games havf a soGiallza- 
tion effect? . . • 

2. Is the jmpacf of playing a certain 
< type of game;slmllar foi' children 
' with dlffprent bacl;irounds?2 

The study was cai^ried out by means^ 
of seifTadmlnistererfquestionriaires; in- 
cluded In eaohset/wis a list of games 
- to be ohfckad by/the children accord- 
ing to the frequency ot#tey^ring the - 
last' yean^ Fpr/ purpose of ahalyslSf" 
twen^-four iaipes were used to cf eite 
^ six game typfs.^ T^e gan^es' and. the 
"categories t^at they represent are^ 
listeid In fable 1. . - : ' 



tin essence, the classlficatlop illows: 
us to distinguish arW make oomparl- 
sons beftveen games"! n vol ving strategy 
and those, wtierfe the chajlenge Is pri- 
marily a task (game types 1^ 3, 5, and 6 1: 
versus types 2 and 4); between games 
requiring predomifiant^ physleaLskills, 
intellectuM skill, and charipe (gam^ 
ytypfes 1, 2, and 6 versus types 3, 4, aod^; 
SVrespectlvely); and between team and 
rion-team gamesi(game typaj versus 
types 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5). 

Fourteen social i^atlqn outcojries 
were considered.^ These Include; atti- 
tude toward rules and authority, de- 
lay of gratification; cooperation; sejf- 
esteem, ability to cpnGentrate, social 
skills. Interpersonal trust^^ jeadership, 
IndeiSendence, ^belief in cd^rol over 
trie environmen^i social matyrity, moral 
development, and school achievement. 

Although at the time of fhls writ|ngf; 
analysis of the data Is not yjrt com-^ 
pleted, a number of trends already 
ei^erge with reasonable clarity. In gen- 
eral tarmSs these, can. be summarized 
as follows* ' > . . . ... 

1. For the relationships investigated, 
. thti similarity between fifth and sixth 

graders Is iuch that nothing Is 
gained by looking at th» iindings for 
each rte gi'oup: separately; 

2. On. the other hand, there are im- 
portant differehces iDy sex and 



"4. 
5. 



TAiiLE 1— LIST pF*iSAMES BY GAME TYPE , 

Qam^ Invblying pftys/ca/ skill arid generally played by opposing individUBis: 
whistling, ping-pong, handbalii tag . 

Qarrtei i^olvlng prtys/oa/ sM/ and requiring the performanGe of a f^s^; 

marbles, Jump rdp©,-PJGk^ ' ^ 

Qdrnm ihvolvir^ IntellBctuBl Bkill and generally played by opposing indh 

vidumlB: \ ^ ■ , \ . ' / " 

I tic tac toe, Chinese checkers, checkersi chess ; - , 

Games ihvolving7nfe^cfua/ sW// and requrrihg^the performance , of a fas^^ 
I riddles, scrabble^ word games, Groaswords * 

iames ipyolvlng, primarily c/iaflce facfofs and geneTally played by oppming 
domlnoesfmqnopbly, backgammon, card games * \ , 

3ames Involving phyt/ca/ sW//^^^ ienemlly played by opposing tmnA: 
soccer, basketballi. volleyball? dodgeball , : 
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^ ' S E Sm ta the ©xtent that a^strong 

■ relationship In one subgroup may. 
:^ disappear in another one. or even 

show up with a reveried sigri* That 
^ Is/a positive effect in one subgroup 
ES cfoean't guarantee that In another 
subgroup the same- type of activity 

■ will also be. related to a positive 
, ©ffect; iV, may exactly the 

reverse effect* 



3. Furthermork the frequency of play 
' . Is of, great \importance. Different 
; • games are r^ated to a positivp or 

negative effebt according to an 
optimum frequency of play which 
' varier from gamp le gume and from 
subgroup to suDaroup^ 

4. There Is evidence, that a moderBte 
: amount of play is beneficial acrois 

^ games in general. That is» although 
\ not a single game tipe, or a single 
frequencV'df play ©fyny one game 
type, haMHOTforrifi Effect, playing 
r very frequently or not playing at all 
the gamut of games (or most of it)r^ 
Is generally worse than a moderate , 
amount of play. ^ 

To put It othenft^ise, the findings indi- 
cate that there Is a game'specifie effect 
which musV be ascertamed in each 



case^ln the specific target population. 
At the same time, however, there is a 
general effect d#endent on the child's 
playing a large number of games of 
different types, provided this is done 
with moderate frequencSr^ 

Hence the following answers may be 
given to the two questions we raised 
at the beginningi 

1: Apparently no single game type has 
a general good or bad socialization 
effect. The same holds true for the 
notion of /'game playing'Mn gen- 
eraL The important ^/arlable seems 
to be the \f&rlBty of game types 
engaged in, provided the overall 
frequency of play is moderate. 



2/ The impact of game playing is 
,Glearry different for children with 
different Gharacteristics and/or so- 
cial backgrounds. 

These findings point to the need for 
research to identify and understand the 
range of specific effects of games in 
various groups and for various frequen- 
cies of play. As a first step It would 
probably be^useful to see hd'w the pres- 
ent results can be generalized for other 
age groups, for a wfder range, of 
games, and across cultures. In any 



case, the Importance of a repllcatipn 
is too bbvlous to require elaboration. 



1 Bm inbar. M.. ^'Toward a Sociolpiy of 
Autdt^ne Behaviour,'Xa Cr/f/ga SooiQlogiG^s 
14 Summer 1970; Inbar, M., .and Stall, C.,, 
"Games and Uarnihg," Inmohangm, 1, z, 
1970,53^81. . : tn ^* 

2The preient reiearah was confmea to 
gamms only, ii. oppoied to pfiy. Jha^^ 
we are only dealing here with ludlc activi- 
ties involving clearly defined^ rules and 

^^?Thls set of questionhaires had been 
previously pretested in a pllbt^study (N = 
a24l ind the Hit of gamei was establishjd 
on lhe bails of the empirloal findings. A 
report on this pilot study aan be found Jn 
G Schild The InfiUBhOB of Qmmfs, 
five to Abilitlmm and AttituM on Achimve' ^ 
rnenf- in Sohobl, Unpublished masters ^ 
theili, Johni Hopkins University. 1170. 

^ The methodolbgical considerations and 
procedures undfriying the eiaisifieatign ^ 
cannot bi detailed within the scope . of this 
paper. Ifi a nutshell, tollewlrvg Quttman s 
facet analyiis apprdaeh, the categories of 
the claislflcation we r^ created by means 
of a cartesian produci of the elements pf 
; a ' mapping ientenge. (Guttman, b.p 
structural Theory for Intergroup Bell|fs 
and Actions," Amerlcmn SociOlogtaal. 
Wew, i4 (3). 1959, pp. 318-28,) ^ , . , ; 

5 The reaions and methodi-of ielectipn 
and measurement are detailed in Inbar, M., 
and Edwards, K., Natural Ummes and Pro- 
Adolwwaont Soc/a//iaf/en, forthcoming 
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AAHPER's Opkn Forum 



Competition for Children: m Real Issue 



MICHAEL R. BUU 



\ : The pririd^ that j^o^T\y organized and alosely. super- 

;V visM athletic comp§UtIon\aan benefit the* elementary 
i^porap chUd'ls definitely controvefsiaL Supt^rt and 
i^ffi^emnatior^ ean. be found, easily^ . Researeh 'findings 

Hl^hieh supporrbptli Each indi- 

viflWd in phyifc and mfdicine 

• has his opini^^ V 

-^ Howeyiri . a personal convlctioh of whether compatitioh 
for Jhe pN-jurilbr high school age\sjudent is beneficial or 
hot is nd longer pSrtment; Canipetitibn for thU age' group 

■ Is hiife^ and is cdntinuing to grow, ^he primary concern 
the physical 'educafiSn profession mfast have is tp ensure 

r-that 'the child receive a positive experience while com- 
l petihg/ Let's not kid ourselves; he is\going to competel 
Presently national tournaments ejclst for children under 
eight , years of age. ^Local and area^tournamenls include 
> divisions for six^and seven year olds. - In at least one sport ; 

a primary objective is to excjeljri compeiition regardle^ 
\ of age. Thousands of children play little league football 
V and baseballs Competitioh for the elemeniary school age 
child is available in nearly every spbri pira^ticed in the 
/ United Stales* \, . \ 

rn generat, flie schools^and many leading physical edu= 
cators have taken strong positions against any^type of 
prganized competition for any child under high school age. 
In most lextbpoks competition for this-age group is given 
1^ a puragraph or less.^at most a cliapter*^^et-tudayJt is onej 
of the crucial problems facing a physical educator. 

The child who wishes to compete will compete with or 
without tha schoors approval or support. It must become 
the cuncern qf the professional physical educator to ensure 
that the child receive proper guidance and supervision by 
; qualified personrieL The parentf Jook to :the schools as 
: ijie best.:isource of personnel^ facilities^ and^^equipmenti 
yet the^ schools refuse to be ^ jeadar in this area, often 
attempting to appease the pfrenTahd the child with play 
:,days^ and intramural programs. The parents must then 
apply their limited /knowledge or turn for guidance to 

■ other :agencies having inadoquutiily prepared ^personnel/ 

The primary concern is proper supervision. Mahy^- 
lieve thai too much pressure^ is put on the child too soon. 
The coaches i are not well qualified to pfpvide- proper 
guidance. The child attempts to jearn a skill before he 
^ir^physlcally-ready7--All ihcseHmply ru great need-for 



further education and more.^.adequate,'^qual^ified super*' 
vision. , \ ^ 

Education or the parent is alWmportant. Workshops 
-need to be held to educate parents as to the benefits and 
pitfalls of c^^tltiort for nhelr child. As the final de- 
cision rests with 4hem^ the more informatioh . provided, 
the rhore likely it livthat a realistic decision can be made. 
The schTOl is the. perfect agency for this kind of education 
of the parent. . \ ' / . 

Eduction for coaches Is ^crucial./ Tpaayjeolleges and 
universities' are concerned with developing' criches pri- 
marily for secondary and college .positions. Little or no 
time isvgiven to any othir areas. Regard|ess of one's like 
or disiike for com^tition) this- pattern should be changed, 
so there is qualified personnel for the Jittle leagues. 

Educating ihe'^child about competition is also important. 
Competition for him is notV something new. He is con- 
tinualiy challenged by his parents, p^yrs,^and teachers, 
mxiit is important Is that he continually receive a posiUve 
experience thrbugh'competitibn, whether it be in athletics, 
schools or home. Adults must Vcohstantly strive to make 
each contact .with cdmpetitlon an educating and challeni- 
ing experience. . y ! 

The AMA ignored, aljpohol ir^d drug addiction unnl 
they became^^pidemic. A parallel may be made withjfie 
field of physical -education. A AH PER" disapproves^ com- 
petition JorjcHildrensp^ 

. good for child^CT under the., ninth Wade so if it is left 
alone it wllLgo imfy.. Instead, It g'etsYstronger every year. 

Think! Ish't it tmie we started becoming educators |nd 
not so opinionated that we forget that\wc don't make the 
decision as to whether comfpetition is Ho be available or 
npt; the public does. It appears that ifie public is sup- 
porting competition for the youngster.- Therefore, . isn^ it 
time programs be initiated to educate the\ public? 

^ u Before ihe epidimic gets, out of handr the pf ofession 
must recogniz^the fact that competition forVthe elerpentary 
school age child is growing stronger regardlbs of what the 

^ profession has revealed as to research. A hational office 

^iTiay prepare directives, pamphlets, and various other 
materials but if the material does not reach the public or 
pureni, nothing "can be accomplished. \ 

In summary, to lie fd^ oMigainst coni^titipa for the 
child ii^not the-i8Sue;:-^c-issue-is-that-^^ 
must be ensured^ the highest quality of supervision and 
the parent must be made fully aware of his, role in his 
child's' competitive life, As proiFessionals, we nii^t begin 
at the local level to educate parents and the public about 
compeiitipn, ' \ D 



mtprinied ffom Journal' of fhalthr Physical Educmlon, 
September 1971. * , * 
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Michael Bhla Is youth physical director jar,, ilw Ydimg 
Mens Cltristian Associfmon of Metrppolitan D^tmr. He iuis 
-been iiivoived with prdkmms (^ccmpetitibn-for ymw^stersjar 
the past si^-yearsv 
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gpipetitive Sporty for 
iiijidren 



;i; Eilitorial Comiritnt and Annotated 
X Bibliography I 

Marie Riiey^, (jntver^iiy of North 
■ CGaraltna, Greensboro, North Carolina: 

The topic of compatitive sports for . 
> childran is ona that can ba found in niosi 
^fe-po^ular magazfnes and many profes- 
^ sional journals. Intarastingly, thare have 
,i baan compamtivaly few articlas on thi§ 
topic in A AHPER publications so. to 
supplasnent tha matariars In this section, 
in annotated list of readings is included 

: ; I agree with Bula (p- ^132) that 
competitive sportr programs for 
chiidren are hare to stay and physical 
educatdrs must dacida if 'and how they 
are going to bacoma involved. Much 
/ that iCwrittan;is parional ancJ,anacdotaL 
Much, howavar, is basid on facfas well 
as opinipn and scientific avidance as 
' well as ampirical judgment. Competi- 
tion for children has bacoma a value-: 
laden question and it must be confronted 
from tha vantage i>oim pf sound reason 
and good judgment. 
^——Tha axtent-of youth jport programs 
throughout the nation illustratas tha 
J value that society places on this 
^7"axperienca for children. The majority of 
ppinibns exprassed pro and con about 
the programs are not from physical 
educators, but from parents, pro fas- 
- sional players, sport psychologists, 
medical and racreation persqnnal. 
Physical educators, it seems to me^need 
to begin Biscussing tliis topicMn our 
'i^^': professional -literature, but from an 
^ angle different fmm the pro and cqn 
issue. Wa need to clarify the relationship 
i bat waan youth sport' programs and 
: > \ physical education programs v Questions 
, such as the following^ need to ba 
-\ answered: Is there any relationship 
between sport programs fpr children and 
alemantai^ school physical education? 

._iM3^ique^b©ut-^eh=pr^ir^m^ 
Who do the programs serve? What are 
the objactives of each program? Should 
one program influanca the other*? Or, 
i|houjd/thay be mutually exclusive? If 
you dtcide tha two programs ate 
dy[ferent,rdo you have any responsibility 
f^r youth . sport leadership or 
le^de^hip training? 

fThe annotated rafetence list which 
fbllows is only a sample of the available 
material on this topic and is illustrative 

IJx-w' ■ - . : ■ " ■ 



of the widfe range of publications in- 
which ideas and opinions about' 
compeiiiivc iport for children can be 
obtained! A perusal of these would be a 
start toward ga;niing insight into the 
nature and scopiS^of competitive sport 
for boys and girls, ^fter deciding where 
you stand on the issue, and why, the 
critical question is what action do you . 
plan to laRa? * 



Selected Readings 

Albinson, J. G. and Andrews, C M. 
ads. The Child in Sport and 
Physical ^cf/Wfy. Baltimore: 
- University Park Press^ 1976. 
A^collection of scientific pi^rs in 
their entirety as given at The National 
Conference on The Child in Sport^and 
Physical Activity ^ Queans Univmhy, 
Kingston, Ontario, May 1973. \ 
Billings, R. WriWhere^ave all tn| 
athletes gone? Magazine^ 
61: Dec/ 1972, 28-33. . ■ \ 
Discusses the question of the 'decline , 
in popularity of%sports and the cdncam it 
causes-for the^rection of .physicaU 

education in schools, Afso, briefly 
comments on how /Little Leaiiie,^etc, 
can be played to the participants' 
advantage. ^ ^ 

Bueh^-, Charles. Athletic competition 
^nd 'the development growth 
^ttem, PHysicat Educator 28: 
. March 1971, >4. 
Points out that hurnan beings grow 
and dfevalop in an orderly, sequentiaL 
pattern and that physical edacators must 
" be aware of Jthis pattern and orgaijize 
their instructional program so that it will 
be compatible with the neeHs and 
characteristics of childran and youth at 
these differeht stages of development, j 
The same is true with athletics. Author 
offers hi% suggestions for such a 

progranL ^ 
u r4c^T-^mun4— o4vd^--K^l*ib£r:^ 

Psychological and physical 
implications of highly cpm^tU 
tive sports for children. Physi-^ 
cal Educator, May 1976, . 

Refutes many of the arguments often 
given in favor of youth sport by citing 
research findings and empirical' 
judgmeni. Offers 12 .recommendations 
for improvinf the youth sports oppor-^ 
^tunities for children. 
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Deford, Frank. Now Georgy-Forgy 
runs away. Sports Illustrated 
' 4: April 22, 1974, 26^28, /: 
Recent Superior Court ruling in New 
Jersey stated that girls should be 
accepted in baseball leagues and several ^ 
'.^cases cited; Brings up the point of the ^ 
'*dai%CTS- :of rplejbjyrring ihat is . 
caused by mixiiig the s^^C«aHy/in;^ 
Mentions that girls are losing groUridHh; 
their desire for.equal opportunities in 
sports as boys try out for volleyball and 
field hockey teams. 

balFastatious, J. W._and__C_oop_ar,_^ 
/ Walter. The physiological 
aspects of competitive sports 
for young athletes. Physical - 
Educator 21: March. 1970, 
3^5. ^ ^ ^ r 
The effects of athletic competition on 
young children were studfad and it wp 
concluded that a good physical educa- 
tion and a good intramural program are 
the basic foundations on which a ^ 
beneficial interschool program is built 
. . , Strenuous athletic competition at 
this age should be Bvoided. Activity 
should be organized, admjnistaredrand '■ 
^ supervised In an intelligent^ way by 
qualified leaders, " 
Dworkin, Susan. Sexism iirikes out. 
V ^ 11; Ma>^ 1974, 20. . 

\ Brief article conoerning the rights of 
- \girls ta play on LittleXeaguejeams. ; 
Btres^ses that children between the ages 
of 8 and 12 perform differently on an 
individual basis, not because of their 
. ^ sex) _ 

Krone, Chester. Choosing the right 
^.^'if-' \ sports for your child. Woma^^s 
pay, Oct. 1 976,^26^32 j 
UtleSs, consideration of individual 
readinesWphysical arid psychologicaiy 
for sport^articipation. Written for 
parents- 

Kaplan, ^imi%oung blades A wintry 
heritage. Sports Jilustrgted, 
Feb, ^76, 30-36. 
-Gives many suggestions for modify- ^ 
ing youth ice hoclcay, : 
JCfafs, Earl E. andNAmheim, Daniel E. 
. Modern Principles of A thletic 
Training. sSf^rSU Loms: G. . 
MBBr^fel^73F3^^^ 
Pathologies and injuries of young, 
immature (physiologic^ly) baseball 
players explained. Includes bone and 
joint iiyurias, topiichers^espi^ially from 
. pitehing a curve, \ 
Larson, David,; SpreitEer,\E4 and 
Snyder, E. An analysis. of 
orgariized spbrt.s for chUdnen. 
^hv:ncal Educaior: M'dy\91 6, 
59-62. " 
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' Discusses results^ of h survey and 
explores long-term cMsequences of 

"participation in organized youth spbrts* 
Levy, Maury, ^e girls of surnmer, 
' \ Women/ Sports; Aug. 1974, 

Cites caseSyOf young girls trying out 
for Little League teams and the 
pr^ssiws tVe^ face, mainly from adults, 
, = In fact, ni^t of the conflicts described 
" ieetti Wbi icaused. by ul jts . Oi i Id re n 
are usually ye^ accepting of each otfier,^ 
regardlesi of sex. - ^ 
Lewandowski, Diane Girls in youth 



Sports Directors Conference 
Proceedings Report. Chicago: 
Athletic Institute Youth Sports 
I ^ - ' Dept., 1975. 
/A plea for physical education for all 
~ then competition for those who 
desire It and are ready for it. 
y'Martehs, Rainer. Kid sports: A den of 
i iniquity or land of piomise? In 

• National Youth Sports Direc- 
tors Conference Proceedings 
Report. Mimeographed. 
Chicago: Athletic Institute, 
Yo^th Sports Dept., 1^75. 
uggestions offered as to how the 
ngs of psychological research can 
be applied! by coaches to help develop 
^moralSslandards among young athletes 
^and'how social learning principles may 
be used to facilitate moral development: 
. also suggests a perspective foi' youth 
sports -programs. 

Orlick, TeiW and Botterill, Every 
KidXcan Win. Chicago: 
Nelsdn^Hall, Inc,,M975. 
A perceptiveVlook at sports partiei- 
panls .as individuals, with emphasis on 
children's feel ing\^ and goals. Written 
for "children in'spo^, and especially for 
children out of spo 
Parker, .Thomas. .E\tablishing com 




municatipn, leadership and 
motivation in youth sports. In 
-y National Youth Sports Direc-, 
tors Cdnference proceedings 
^Report, Mimeographed, Chi- 
cago: Athletic Institute, Youth 
Sports Dept.., 1975. (xerox 
copy). 

Describes the need for improved 
leadership by citing examples of 
negative situations; makes pmposals for 
iinproving the coaching of yoUth sports. 
Pireggi,, Sarah. Eveiybody gets to play. ^ 
Sports lilustrated, Nov.. 3% 



Discusses the philosophy and 
oTganization of the American Youth 
Soccer Organization, 
Roberis, RDbin, Strike but Little 
! League. Newsweek, July 2U 
\ 1975, II. 
> A cfiUcal exapiination of . Little 
League demands, with suggestions fpr 
change. Author is a former^big-league 
pitcher with 14 years of experience. 
Shaffer, Thomas E. Athletibs fcr 
elementary' school youth. 
Theory into Practice 3, no. 3: 
1964^ ,^ 

Lists-pro^ arid cons toward. competi- 
tion in elementaiy schoolchildren^ Gave 
several things to do to make competition' 
favorable. Well-conducted program 
gives chance for mipimal injuries; No 
proof that injuries happen moie in sports 
than in backyard play. Program should 
be broad and well supervised. 
Shipira,. Will. Mike Mafshall: Baseball 
• . is his hobby, physical educa,- . 
tion is his life. The Physician 
' and Sports Medicine 3,^no. 2: 
Feb. 1975, 89ff.^ _ 
An interview with Mike Marshall, 
the 1974 Cy .Young Award winner. 
Marshall has strong views about how. to 
modify competitive experiences for 




children and how fo develop physical 
education programs in which all 
children learn many skills and develop a 
love for activity throughout life. 
Thornton, Melvin, M.D. Liule League, 
baseball: "^Tis not good 
enough for girls." Today* s 
Hmlth 52: My \914, 6-77\ 
As a father of five girls, the author 
does not see opening up Little^ League 
, baseball to girls as the means for gaining 
: equal facilities and opportunities in 
athletics. He encourages active 
participatioa in a variety of activities as 
-=a— w ay^of^^a vo i d i n g h e ar tr p ro b I e m ST^ 

which . he goes on to describe m great 
. length... He is concerned that the girls 
who participate in Little League will 
become an excuse for American 
^communities to avoid providing equal 
facilities and opportunities /or those 
. girls not participating. He; also believes 
in the fourth R— running. — 
Underwood, John. Taking the fun out of 
the gSLmm, Sports Jiiustrated, 
Noy~ iil J 975, 87-9i. 
Expmssed opinions about a variety of 
adult values and adult interventions in 
youth football. * 
Tuiko,- Thomas and Bruns, William. 
The American compulsion to 
^win.' Woman's Sports , Sept.- 
1 956;'! 6-20. 
Point-out the fallacies of imposing, 
adult values on children's games. 
Whiteside, Marilyn. What happens to 
the gifted girl? Magszme 
^ . 68: Feb. 197^ '20-2 L 
° ' Poi nts out that parents encourage the 
feminine role for their daughters rather 
than have the daughters use and express 
. certain of their talents th^t might, in the 
parents' opinion,,have some traditional 
male characteristics. There is a need to 
get away from the labels of mas- 
culine" and feminine,." 
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HUBERT A. HOFFMAN 



;?^^ft^;y?iiaUbh^^ ^paration of the 

S^littatntary ^hool phys^ edueation ..jpeclaliit was c©m- 
Si^ited in Augurt 1971^i b^ the Ebmantary Schbol Physical 
i»I^tioD (ESPEC) -df AAHPER'S Physieal 

P^^n ilviiiOTr^ by thrKPEC 

one of manf Efforts to fulfill its primary t^ponsibility of ^ 
fipromoting the jdj^lbpment bfVcjiiality: alementary school^ 
?rph>^ical cducWo^projp-ams throii^ country.. The 

^1 purpose?* were to ass^ the sutui of the professional prtpa- ^ 
iMtidn^of^ Elementary physical education s^P^ei^irt* to identi 

mMvitlvi Mid/or ' wriipl^ry professieuW pmj^aratlon pro- ; 
l^^tiaiSi and tb^ve guidahce; to future efforts of tbe ESPEC 
MTlA fb^t' bri professiohal^ prepafation has b€en,,^]|jmullted 
flby ite'racdgn^ need arid impdftinWe of quality 

S elem^ntoiy school physical education teaching and the . de- ; 
^■^i;iiiandi for special to provide the necessary' leadership* 
;7 ^ %A Question was designed by the' author, and reviewed 
feby;Kthe^MPEC. The instrument 9QU^4 
; ^ be f nfach tn^-tabHlatedrTh nfonnati@n= 
"cn^^Wing prbgra organizationi courses» field experienc^i and 

p^^ This part" was follow^ by iectipni d^ing with 

IShtuni plans and graduate prog A .request ^as made for 
^fidescriptiv^. dataifto the respondents to explain and. 

V expand upon situations not adequately proyided for in the 

previous parts of the . questionn^re; this last section prcfved 
Up be yery'pfddugtive. ■ ' 

J'^^ mailed on May 14s 1971^ to the 

: liSOb dejirtiiients of professional preparation that could be 
S identifiedFFolibw-up letters were sen^ ISi 1971t,and a 

S|^jMy^2,ji97^* deadline was established; R^tums^ received by 
pthe dea&line repMcn departments. ' ^ ^ ^ 

The resources of the University of S outh Florida, Tampas 
S^Flortda/ wereTtised in collectin| andanalyzlng the date^ The 
fc^jloUoiHiig disGUSsior^ 6t the\ findings of-the tibuhited data 
y^^ imiched w^h^ comments tfrom the descriptive part of the 

questionnaire. While many'p^i^ons assisted in. the sun'eyj the ' 
: author js solely respo^ible for an^J' errors in tabulation or' 
Minte^rgt^onjof the^l^s^ 



Program Ojq^ 

The most common pattern of oiianiEation for undergraduf , 
ate programs is tfie- mijori 40% indicated this rt- 
sponsp, 2591 indicated only a secondary (grades 7fl2). :major» 
22% ^ii either elementary (K^6) or 7-12, 12% indieated 
sbme other pattern, and 0% indjicated only a K-6 major. 

In the popular K-i2 desipit 30% responded that, some 
attention is given to the elementary level in some coursesb 
bjit the major emphasis is on the second|iy level. Only 9% 
indicate equal emphasis to all school levels in the courses, 
and 16% mentioned that they provide a concentration of 
electives at the elemental level* \ i - 

' Many of the comments made were rplated to program 
design. Moft responded that there is a need for improved 
pfeparatlon at the elementary leveL They cited .flnancaSi lack 
of eenjpetent college faculty, * no demands" for elehaentaiy 
speciah'sts in their states and state certTfication requirements 
as factors Inhibitiing prograni deyelepment. Others simply 
stated that thfy we^ not intereiitd in an elementa^Mnajor 
or any elemehtary schogl physlcin#duefition course work.^ ^ 
T'fie mpit surprising comnienW were those dealing with the 
K-12 % "coreyprogi^s- TTiO^ category is 

f great. There is the basfc seeondaiy program extended by one 
or more coursei ^d pf^^i the' st^^^ teachingjat ' the 
elj^pie ntary . leveL There i|:* tW \ equal emphasis to al I school 
levels in all courses approach. T jere is jhe wmmon core with 
' spectalization then allowpd^n elirnentai^, sie€bndaryt. aquatics, 
gyninastipSi or CQaching, gtci^Th sre seem to'^be many varieties 
of these piittf^s.= - ^^c "" '^'"^ ■ ' - - ^^ 
V Son^ F^P^€ suppSrtfflfii K- 1 2 dftsign^oVer the eiementary 
majonmey explain that all physical ed^Sbators should under- 
stand^^man movement from -birth to death. They say that 
the bist Svay Jo recruit elernentary specialists is througli t^e 
-el€mentaf y;exp^rienees^in th erR^t^ program. Th^ii^rationale " 
is that because most majors are oriented . toward secondary 
teaching^and do npjt l^ow^ what; elementary j^ool physical' 
.education is all fabout/they would not choose the elemental 
major prior to alementaiy e%pe_riences in the K=12 desi^. 

^I'he lC-lI design is^the most common In professional ^rep- 
aration ijEj^ phys^ca^^ "educatibii. OHowever^ the' variance is 
^ tremendbus;^ ranging' from ^a ^iingle two-semester=hour cou^e 
distinguishing certifleation jbetweeh K^12- and. 7-12 to a 
' quality emphasis on ejementao^ scKool physical education. ; 
Some universities offer a choice of majo^ to their students^ 
for example^ a choice between a, 12 or a K-6 major* At 
other colleges, - students " may take a double ^ major? ^ in. ete- 
meatary education and physical education, to become certified 
. to teach elemental school physfcai education. While some 
schools have a secondary physical education major* they also 
offer a concentmtjon in elemental schooKphysical ec'ucation 
to elementary eduction majors. One state has recently pro- 
vided for a concentration in physical education, grades 4-9, ' 
^'for elementary education majors. ' - 



^Nuftes^^H^ffman is aSociate prpfessorf College of Educationi 
University \ of South Florida in Tampa, Florida 33620, 
He is^chairmaBi of the Elementary School Physicd! Education 
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: Reprinted (Tom^^Jourmi of HtahW^ Physical Eductition, Recrgathiu^fibruuTy 



program designs to better prepare elementary^jchool physical 
.^education. specialists, there are also indicatidhs of •two emerge 
Ing trends' preparation of teachei^ to work at , the ^ middle 
school level and preparation for the early childhood years. 
In existc • now are examples of elemental school physical 
educatf lunes catering to the heeds of' pmchool arid 
prim ade children and othe^ directed more toward the 
ner ui intermediate grade children, «... 
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|lt#6f/th§^^ B9% indicated tl^y have one general 

liSeoiSSe^in elements • physical education. Of these 

70% have a crcdk value of 2-3 semester or 3«4 
feitparter hours. Respondents were asked to rank Ave content 
|Sai^S-in the one general course from_ 1, designating area 
feemphisized most, to 5, for the area emphasized least. The 
fe ^^ results are shown in table 1. 



Table />- Contertl^emphasis, in the ,^eneral elementary physwal 
V ^ education course ' 



R€Sfx»nS9 % 



ConUnt Area^ 



Mean 



i^-Content (what to rekeh) ' 
fCKtttiibdolbiy (hoW to teach) 

Philosophy and pbjeetives 
^^Plahnirig ' .' 

Evaluation. 



1.9 
1.1 
2.9 

3.2 
4J 



45 
35 . 
25 
10 
% 



35 
35 

15 
4 



11 

16 
29 
32 
11 



4 
Id 

Mi 

32 
24 



3 
3 

14 
10 
57 



Table 2- Competencies of students to teach activities 



Response % 



Activity 



Mean 



Games and sporte 
^Physie^^fiiBess " 
^Mtc move'ment education 

Other rl^th^icarictivilies 
--Tunabling and stunts < 
'^bance^:/ / ■ / ■ ^ 

Oymhastics " , ■ 

Peraptuai-motof 

Aqualiys*. . ^ rrr; 



1.6 
2.0 
2.1 

2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.6 
2.8 



47 
IP 

'2i- 

13 
12 
17 

S 

\ 3 



49 
65 
57 
60 

5^ 
49 
37 
36 

^4#- 



3 

14 

20 

22 

26 
-24 

42 

44 
=4^ 



i 

2 
5 
4 
9 
12 
,16 



l^iextreniely well prepared ; 3^poorly prepared 
2«dequately' prepared >^ '4^not prepared 

\ ^ '^^Tabte 3: Course fe^pomibiiity for^bpsic content 



Resume % 



Content Area 



iGTOwth and development 
; ^ of children - 
liirning^rocess :^ 
Teaching bihavibr. 
iCurrieuluni deyelopmeni 
AdminisU-ation and 

^ organization " ^ , 

Evaluation 
ReseM'ch ^ ' 
Dance for children . 
Rhythin ic activities^ f or^^ 
children. 



10 
4 

8 
24 

li 
11 
3 
43 

.51 



14 

22' 
24 
'4S^ 

■58 ' 

30 

36 

\ 

37 



71 1 

69 2 

5S^ 6 

/19 , i4 



^ffljff^oVTOfe^t^e^ 
iOames and^ports for / . 
J^ i children. ' . 
i GymnasUcs' f or children 
I^Stunts and tuni^ling for^ . 

children j '-^ 
^ Aquatics for children 
perceptual-motor activliiei 
' for children 



^4^ 

50 
22 

29. 

"'J 

23 



12 
20 
17 
1 

2 



5 
.4 
40 
15 

6 



4 

2 
3 

4 " 

6 
7 
l6 

5 



It is clear that content m^hodology are the most 7,^, 
emphasized areas in a single elementan^ cou^e. In victrt of ^ 
Jth^co^ of comp^eftsive elenrtentary programs, this w^^ 
enormous task/ Yet, most it'spondeny feel lhat their studente 
are adequately prepared,^ indicated in table 2.1t ihoW^ the 
answers to the quastion^ **How well prepared are your students 
to work pr^uctively with child ren^ih these aetivi ties?'! 
7 While some might quesiQon the quali^ of the preparation. ^ 
in any area, the mnkihp >¥hich are^ shown represent the ; 
judgriients of those responding and indicate relative emphas^ 
in the course. Thus, basic movennent education, which is 
ranked high, would appear to be more than just an area tor 
acadimic discussion and has..toeen established as an un- ^ 
portant element in elementary^ schodl physical education . 
preparation. PereeptuaUmbtor activiti^ are ranked relatively . 
low. Perhaps this area is still interpreted as one reserved for 
special study and beyond the scope of a general elementary. 
■ school physical education couise. Of thoie respondmg, 20% ,^ 
indicted that the general course Is ^*very ■effective" and 48% 
indicated that it is **e^ctive*" ■ * ' ^ ' 1/ 

. An attempt W^ade to determine how. selected subj^t 
matter in the prSfessional preparation b( elementary special ; 
ists was organized^r instruction. Table 3 shows the r^ulte.^ , 
Many comment^ on the riefd for uriderstanding growth - 
^ and developipent of children if elementary physical education^ 
specialists are to work productiyeb^ with children. It appears 
that this study often takes place in isolation from much of the 
other sub jecS matter In professional preparatipn programs, 
The K-12 cou^s a^ predominant in curriculum, adminis- ^ 
> trafion and organization, evaluation; res^^h, ^and iom^ ^ 
^activity a^as. Separate elementary cou^s are n^ost frequent 
in da^nce and chythmic activitieirbasic movemiiit eteation,,^. 
and games and sportr for children* \^ 

final ^int regarding content Jn theVprofessioiftl prepa- 
ration ot elementary spectaUsts was mua|j freq^ 
, respondents. Many indicated that the spea^ikiists should under- 
stand the totah elementary school cuiT|cblu^ so,^t they 
- gould function better as members of ml^l^enta^sc^-^ 
feculty. Questions relating to this pointlishowad ^ 
or ^K-l 2 programs students are require4'to hfve avgcneral 
elementary school curriculum course fn!:39%*of th^ cases; , 
an early. childhood course in 44#;^eading or language ar^ 
: ^children coune in 24%; a^ath, ^^ncb^^r social studies , 
coui^e in a6%^ and an arr or music coU^e in 2B^af the 
cases. 1, . ' : , . ■ ■- 



Flild Biperlincii. \# " 

Tradition^ly, student-teaching has b^n the.teipinal un- 
dergraduate experience for educatiSfiT majors. It has also been^ 
vl^d by man^ as the most meaningful jof all the professional 
pre^ration practices^^Many educators^lire attempting to pro- 
vide fleld.experiences for undergraduate majors prior to stu- 



41 \ i. 2 
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53 
35 

33 



^ 4 
16 

9 
50 

29. 



to the stucJ^nt- teaching e%i^riencer and 
requirementjtdo yqUr students: ' * 




.1 isepime eltoentary physical educatipn course 
^lipgrt of Kil^cpu^ ^ ^ ^ " 
3 ^genefel teacher education cotti^ , 



4=nbt offiTcd 
5=oihep \. 



Observe children in motor activities? 
Observe children inr an elementary 

schdol classroom? 
Assfst a teacher in an elementary 

school physica! educati6n class? 
Teach an elementary school physical 

edueatfon class? .' , "-^ 



I Yes 

93 ^ 

74 



No' 
7 ' 

: 26 

"29 



32 :^ 
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^XrV>T|igre*is an^^^^ trend toward early fleld expf riences.- 
fc^lTiii area was ^^d^ comment in the last 

iiSp^rtjpf Jht' ways are used to provide 

field experiences, Qae unive^ reported that their students 
tike a field trip of several days around the state- ohserving 
r:^' ilementary sehool physical education programs. Other schools 
—report Use of- a labpratory school or a special clinic or labo- * 
Vratpry on campus that brings in glementary age children. One 
university reports that student-teaching has bean replaced by 
: ; a two-year continuous field experience ranging from ele^ 
^mentary through secohdary grades, including teaching in* the 
elementary' school elassroom. Others have established an ele^ 
. mentary school, physical edueation teaching center that is a 
cooperative effort between the university and a public ele- 
mentary schooL. Such centers are used in a variety of observa- 
tion and: field experiences. ' \ / , ' 
There are ^ two basic reasons given for promoting early 
' experiences with chiidren. Firsts it enables, the major student 
to make a more ihtejligent career choice. Second, it gives 
. greater meanrng to all the "on-campUs'' study and helps bridge 
' the gap between theory and practice. " . 

Student'teachins is still the terminal! experience in almost 
all professional preparation prograrns even though many, are 
J/ providing prior field experience^. The survey revealed that 
in the K'12 design only 48% of the^ programs require all 
. their majors to have elerrientttry school physical; education 
student-teat'hing. ^ ' / -/i 

In cases where majors have elementafy school physical 
education student-teachings the daily teaching is supervisedv 
,r by an >elementary physical education specialist in 42% of the 
. .cases, by an elementary classroom teacher 11% of the time, 
and by a combination of specialist and classroom teacher 
29% of the time. " . . 



^Pirtonnel ~ . ^^^^^^^ — 

One part of the questionnaire' was designed to detifmine 
how many professors teaching elementary school physical 
education courjies have had actual elementary school pftysical 
education teaching experience. It also requested information 

^on the^alue of the public school' teachei^ in supervising fiild 
experiences in elementary schools. 

The suryey revealed that, regardless of the pfdgratti desigA, 
:most bf the faculty responsible for elemeritary school physical 
education cbursfes have not had Actual elementary school 
physical education teaching, experience. K-lS^programs that 
have separate elementary school^'coursei scored best. Here 

. 50% of tlie respondents^indlcated 'that at least one-half of the 

. : teachers responsible for the elementary 'schooKphysical educa- 
tioii courses have had actual elementary teaching experience. 
: University teachers, r^^^ role of elirnentary school 

physicial education specialists and classroom teachers impor- 
tant in supervising field^ experiences for majors. Elementary 
specialists were rated important or extrernely iniportant in 

■^^g^^^f^^er^rasefecJassro te n ehei is_werg^ 



stantiate the idea , thar the el^entary physical education 
specialist and the classroom teacher should have , a close 
working relationshipiV V ■ \ \ 

Many of the comments made iV the descriptive stection 
. were directed to those teaching the elementary school physical 
education courses in the universities. Here are the most cpm- : 
mon remarks: Elementary school- physical education prepara* . 
tlon needs restructurings and restaffing. ^Ve need . specially 
trained people for professional preparalion of elementary 
specialist's. We need '^people who have taWht elementary 
school physical education successfullyl Profes^rs should 'go 
^back i6 elemeptary' physical education teaching,^ 

In addition^ a number of respondents reinfordttd the idea 
of univereity''pubric school cooperation in the preparation of 
teachers. This feeling was expressed best In this statementr 
"All professional preparation programs mMj^ increasingly, in- 
volve the public schqol people in the capacity of te'acher. 
trainers." ' ■ . 

Program Plana : 

' Are teacher preparation departments planning changes in"" 
their programs? Of the schools with secondary physical edu- 

, cation majoi^, 42% indicated that ^hey planned within three 
years to add either required or elective elementary physical 

' eduoation courses; 47% indicated they would be adding 
either" required or elective field experiences at the elcmentaiy^ 
school level. Also, 30% said they would be adding either a 
required.' or elective elemeYitary major or concentration ^in 
elementary schooj physical education, = . ^ 

The results for departments with K- 1 2 programs were about 
the samei 47% indicated plans .for required or elective ele- 
mentary physical educatjpn courses^ 53%- plan required or 
elective field experiences, and 34% are planning an elementary 
major or concentration in elementary school physical educa- 
tion. * . ' ; ■ 



or extremely important in 55% of the cases, 

A question was asked regarding ^ho should supervise 
student-teachers*in elemeritary physical education under pres- 
ent conditions^ 529^ Indicated the elementary physical' edu- 
cation specialist, 5%, said the classr^m teachen and 36%^ 
said both. This question ^vas followed by another asking the 

:"^ame question assuming ideal conditions. The results were 
substantially; the same with 53% saying the speciallsti ^% 
indicating :th& classroom teachgt, and 41% saying both. 

iThSeldata are particularly interesting: They app^r to sub- 



Departments^ with elementary ph]^slcai education majors 
are not planning many new qourses. However, . 22%' are 
planning required field experiences prior to student-teaching, 
and 5% are planning elective field experiences^., ... 

^It is ap^rent that many departments are planning to 
improve their programs to better prepare teachers lo work 
at the elefnentary school level. In response to the quesHon, 
**Do you feel that yojjr department should do more to pre- 
pare physical education teachers for the elementary school 
level?*' 57% ires^nded lyesTniueh more; and 26% responded 
yes, a little. - ^ ' "^'" 'T \ . . 

. Those departments planning" improvements indicated what 
kind of assistance would be inost helpful to them^ 48% said 
a conference or workshop on professional preparation, 9% 

-said publications or articles, 21% said consultants to work 
with the faculty, and 21% indicated some other kind of help. 

iF^ially, 23% said they are planning to employ a person 
in^ their department, to work in the professional preparation 
ofi eremenlary school specialists. The most frequently men- 

stiQned^piefej&o^.^as-f^feraT-BerSQn^v^ 
plus elementary teaching, experience. 

Graduate Prpgrami 

Fifteen percent of the departments offering a master's 
degree, 5% of those offering a specialist's degree, and 4% 
of those granting a doctoral I degree have a specialization or 
concentration in elementary school physical education. 

Of the institutions offering a concqntratlon or s'^cialization 
in elementary school physical, education at the graduate level, 
4% have elementary field experiences for those who have had 
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l^plSaSttrpKEpeHeft^^ and 9% have elfmentary neld ex- 
^^^^P^^Srydne specializing a^the elementary level. 
tt^Mt|p®d curriculum, are emphasized most in graduate 
^^pffiS^IiljaAiln elementary schodl physical education. 
^^I^ilowed'fey ah empha^ organi- 
i^i&OT!Iwid adnunistration, an resiarch with ehildriri. 

^QraiMte'lcvcl courses are offered in areas reeiivUig eurrent 
i^natidnalj attention: 39% offer courses in basic move 
5edu€ation,\40'% offer eouries in perceptual-motor activities, , 
.%nd 25 % offer courtes ih dance for children . 
~ %ln the d^riptive section et the qfiestionnaire there was ^ 
feSnly-an occasionaL ' comment regarding graduate worfc that 
''iinphaalzes elementary school physical education. 

C0ticludirig Statements ^ ^ 

Quantitatively, there are many plans tor improying the 
preparatiOT of elementary school physical education special- 
ists. Many courses have been added but "most program de- 
signs have not changed. Qualitatively,- however, there are 
examples of new programs and also old\ designs where people 
have made changes wi^iiii their programs to help produce 
extremely comf^tent elementary physical educatipn special- 
ists. Much moft seems to be changing in undergfaduate than 
graduate preparationr * / 

. There is some evidence that the usual elementary prepara- 

■ tiori (K^6) is undergoing close scrutiny. The early childhood 
f and middle, school patterns are receiving more attention and 

: professional preparation may focus on this trend; 

Field experience prior to' sludent-teaching are increasing 
til profesiidnal preparation. A pattern' of obseryation, assist- 
ing, and then teaching has emerged. There are those em- 

' phasizing classroom field experiences for the jprospictive 



^lementaiy jchoor physical ^cation ipeeialist. This is con^; 
sistent with the expression orthe need for the phyiical edi^: 
cation spfcialist. to be totally hwailiar with the elementary 
school curriculum and an integran^imber of the elimentary 
schTOl faculty. . ' x 

More people are ^calling for coopemtivi efforts in teacher 
preparation between university facultyvand public schoor - 
pCTOnneL The student'teaching supervisor and^ cooperating ^ 
teaqhe^ have been doing this for some ^me, but greater 
cooperation in^this and other ways should prove to be 
effective. - - 

In mariy diff^ent wa^, respondents talked about the kind 
of. person who should teach elementan^ school phywcal cdu-. ^ 
cation. A definite plea was made for- a selective adtoisiions 
and recruitment program to get the best people pHDSstWe to 
work with ele;nent4ry childrtn* Here are.some of the ty^cal 
comments: Need teachers who wish^to-Work=wi!h^chU 
Need for selectivity in recniitment and retention* Neec 
students with commitment to teach at tfie elennentaiy level. 
Screen tor those who hive real iriterest Need dedicated tpach- 
ere. This is certainly an area which |ht. be examined care- 
fully by those res^nsible for professional preparation* 

Finally,' one gets a **feeling" when he re^i thp hundreds 
of comments written by qoncemed professionals who took 
^ time to, reflect on the problems posed in this survey. TJ^^re is 
tfemendous concern about the prdfessional preparation of 
elementary school physical education spettialUts. The .concerns 
are not only about courses and field expetiences and pro- 
gram designs a W credits, but alio about people. As one 
person wrote, "Our professional ^preparation program will 
improve as we strive to develop individuals who are never 
^ satisfled with the status quo." \^ Q 
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^nistia#rospecta in Elementary School 
iioil Education Professional Preparation 
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LOIS JOHNSQN 



^^hatJs happening in professional preparatton for elementary 

^^hool ph)^hical educators? This artVcle presents Interpretations 

^it&ied on firsthmi^ observations during the author's visits to 

'SffS^titutions across the country ^ while on ^ sabbatical leave, 

W^^Jfiierestini innovative aspects of each school's programs have 
p-:-:- ^ ■ . . ^ ^ ^ . _ ^■ 

been singled out for attention. Statements made a} out one 

pipgram are probably true of several - others, but repetition 
0^has been avoided as much as possible. This is by no means 
^^a^cdmplete coverage of innovations in professional prepara- 
W0ilm for elementary school physical education. Institutions 
i^ iricltdded were those a -limited time schedule allowed the 

author to visit (see list on last page of articleh ^ 



%Th^ are stiitiulating changes in colligas and universitiis 
E^^ss the countiy* The ehanging times, tha mass media, and 
ift6rf >nlightened searching studenti . have contributed to 
(^amiWtton of the curnculum in profasslbnal preparation. 
The traditional pattern of pouring in knowledge to be stored ^ 
!br future use is no longer acceptable. Students are demanding 
observing, -recognizing, problemrsolving degree of mastery 
^../Cl^femible tlirough immediate feedback. 

en an institution can start as a new university, 
its pliii^phy with no tradition to stifle its progress, .arid fl 
wila^iy^ho will subscribe to this fonnat, it has all the eaN 
ilffirks 0^ of South Florida did thi^ very 

i|fffilni^T^e is arf^ individual assessment program whei^ the 
|p®pbnsibility Is^ p student to understand^his- 

lH^ri behavio)^s?s he is engaged in the process of professional 
^pWfP^^^IP^ from a. core ^pr 

W^^h^-^WuB eliminating .dMpllcatidn and providing valuable 
Sinforcement of \ioncepts and values* The, student is in the 




^^biteHschb^^ and every quarter h& 



IS in 



LaSt^^^fall^^ detailed selective admissions pro-am. w^ 
Initiated. Students" entered the program through, consensus 



Sls?iffiiti^_,_. 
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^^(S^Jphnson is associate ^ro feasor in the Department qf 
^FHy^al ' Education, California State College, Long Beaeht 
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in terms of maturity and love for chiidfen. This writer ob- 
served the first week of classfes and had the opportunity of 
following one section throughout the week. The maturity 
and retention displayed by this group was amazing. 

A similar program diagonally across the continent is ^that 
of Simon Fwser Univemtyi in Burnaby, British Columbia. 
Tht uniyerifty WM also founded in 1965, . and Uke the 
XJnivirsity WSeutrf^Flond to "develop 

its. philosophy without traditional barriera. The program was 
desijned.to be one channel of special intereM ele^ 
claWoom teachers preparing them with an additional and 
specjal competence to teach physical education. U is a thrte^ 
semester professional development progran™. The first semester / 
includes a two^month in-scKool classroom experience where/ 
four studeritsVare placedi with a classrooni teacher During 
this period approximately . 24 students are selected for the- 
minor program in. physical eiiucatiori, Selection is based ujpoh 
the student's potently teaching ability and his speclui interest 
and com^tence in p^iysical education. When these s'»udents 
return to the campus for the next two mont'ii they partici- 
pate in general sessions/ curriculum seminai^ \ and worH^ 
offered to all students plus additional workshops and seniiiiari 
in eleftientary physical bducatiohV The student, in addition, 
prepares a project in his area of interest t The second^mester 
has a four-month in-school experience in the classfooitfJ^nd 
ah additional six to ten classes of physical edudajion e^^^ 
week covering all age leveU in the elementary schooUlTM 
student is supervisfd closely by, the univeriity speciaruy in> 
physical education and 'stipervising teacher The tKifd se- 

Nmester Js course work on campus with an opportunity to 
pui^ue social areas of interest in physical education. The 
. ^cmlty can p^ent additional knowledge the student may 
noed,/ ■ ' . •■ " . , . ' . .-s ■ • ' ■ ' ■ 

In both of these programs the structured tie is with the 
ollege of education which elicits the common goal of a 
developmental prograni and the whole-child concept.. Both ^ 
programs have close superyision from university specialists. 
BotliLprograms provide early/ and= continuous experiences 
with^r^-^ i 
selective 

duced Iquality graduates arid school districts are eager to hir.e 

them. ^ \$ ^^V. ^ ^ 

There are changep bccurring in the well-established; 'col- 
leges and un iversi ties as well as the new u ni ve^ities^ 
Univereity of North Carolin^\at Gf^nsboro is an exai 
A team teaching program is fQjWxisterice through the coopera^^^-^^^ 

o fegf^hreedfa ulty^m em 
a movemeht education approach! Major students taking field*,! /^St^ 
hockey, for exanaple, -are working on spaces^ to pa^ to » 
teammate, the same students in .th^^lemientary class use^ihe-;;;^'^ 
same example to reinforce general space while the moyement 
'components and subdiylsions-'are/ diagrahimed on the chalk " "rp 
board: For the men in th* class an example from basketball 
on finding open spaces is presented. For the dance majors i^^^^ 



in the schools. Both programs have a highly 
admissions requirement. Both programs have pro- 
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j^S3illsft%^y]^pi c oncipt has, been Aycli 

ffi^fablished, the example of gcnerar spaee iu £ulk Uaiiwc U ^ 

p^&^:1^fip^^^ then have opF^rtunUy to observe this iame 
^s^^liipil to child Education Center 

^^^MS^jSntly: br thi^^^ L Fouil Elementary^ School 

Imnaljfifthtrniversitys Departnient - of Health, Physical EdUv 
.^^eatlgi^^^nd Recreation^ T^^ classrcwm teacher is present at 
i^i^i^pli^ght by^ lesson plan 

ffi^j^ragy;^iiitnictiOT^ both the / child and 

,,SS^^^^P&^n»^^ ve?^P^ri^ emphasis, and ^s- 

pj|?^sible;exp^^ gK'cn to the dassroom teacher preeeding 

1|^hr;li^on^ teaehe^ participates as an assistant 

Stli^;^t|f Jjlessoh and can/ repeat or expand the' le^on the next 
pS^l^ ;<Within two yean^ the classroom teacher should be able 
f4||W?ii^itruct other teachers in the system.) The faekt lesson 
^l§l?^^ressidn is given^when sufficierif' mastery, has occurred in 
1^^)' the preceding le^c^ providin gi^ater in-depth leiming., 
fe?:^: Va sin^ilaf learning center has been; established by the 
J^Sfc'iA^nien*s Physicar Department ^ Bowling Green , 

^l|SSt|t^^ U Qhie, Public Schc^lie , 

p|i?usini Crim Elem^ SchopL The department assumed^ all 
piftinstructionalr rispom^^ the total ; program^ thus 

tete^i^reeing city supervisors for^other scKools iri- the district. The 
Pl;^Jpdkector's office is^ at ft^ university ^ 

^feadrainistratioh has designated this aeUon-resekrch, thereby 
Ipfewdidng:? the d^ the necessary research^ time in 

5 determining her f^^^ 
|fj|?[' The program is based upon Rudolph LabanV classiflcilion 
rff off movement, movement themes, and movement analysis 

body moves* where it Is in space, 
/ l^^llwhi^ can do, arid the relationships invrfved as it moves, 
ly^i^^ |||As^ thi enyir changes because of the introSuetion of 

pi|^-^|ff^nt apparatus and equipnient or because of the requisite 
life^i- . 'of the interaction ainong the leamei^ to other stimuli, so 
; tM^Ctlvity p^ of thfr experience changes. The activity- 
Slll' wifr^^ learner as dance, gym- 

riWtics/f^^^^^^^ whatever I depending 

p|8S upon the Stimulus within the environment in : which the 
S&fecontent is being ^nmined. :The Center encompasses grades 
|||3K»6 plus f pfe^ mentally retarded so that 

lliv the piservatibn opporiunities: for faculty and students are 
Mil^e xceileht Jn^mahy^eas. 

Jti" East 5^ Collet, East Stroudsburg* Pehn- 

l||S-^ylvania,\hai developed a similar learning center^Tof grades 
l|ii^cK6pl^.^T9 pro\^ gener^ curriculimi 

j^^the^ specialist, a bas^^ lacking in the 

^,.^^f^iiiaHii*s^^r^i5^ principal of the learning center 

^^i^iKui|slM W^er^ v^rhifch meets weekjy. 

^Itecumluium^sp^ Ifrom the college faculty provitfe/the 
'^""^^riiwlui^l^ learning center staff is. 

*^Mj^^ilie individual has had^ a course in the area to bi 
aliSlM^liucH; as the; new approach to 

Ppsp^readlirig; ^c ii^compulso^. TTie grad- 

i^^if^i^ a^isiants ;ia^^ no instruc- 

fe^^tip^^^^ attend all sessions. What is interesting is 

ff|j |i^t§ti^:%tudentr would not thi nk of missing a lecture 




^totlabhini'at ^heiCenter 



^aukee Public Sciiodls: Ex^rien^ iricludg^ork w 
room teacher highly skilled in teaching phyiical education ;H 
as a. result of the EPDA pilot program; of 1969-70 whieh^^ ■ 
trained 84 clasiroo^ teachers and principals in basic move- 
mint education. They also work with aXyWM su^rvisor-; ■ 
i^claiist in elementary physical eaucatibn. Close leoopfration 
between classroom teachere, UWM students, Md supervisors 
' provides insight into relationships 6f subject areas and lessons 
taught in physical education by the classroom tepcher, . , 

Ohio State University has established learnir^ centers in 
various school^ in CSlumbus where the university elementary 
physical education classes meet for a series of lessons given 
by the OSU faculty. The students then begin "micro-teaching*" 
which -conslits of three teachers, two assistants, anS three\^ 
observers in "a group. With this back-up team, ^ch teacher ^ 
Resents a ten-minute le^on^ the smdent*s initial: exposure-^ 
to teacWng mo\^menr^ills/Gradually the responsibilities 
for class control and teaching are increased junder close 
^pervision to provide the necessaiy^ growth and depth in 
implemeniing the movement approach.^Many sfudents ekct to 
dd; graduate ^vork in this area at Ohio State; University. ^ ^ 

In 1963 tHe fiW step occurred^ in providing laboratory 
ex^rlences with children for the professional student^ at 
Northern Illinois Unjveriity. Through observation and assist- 
ing master teachers, the students worked ^ith children ages 
5-12 in k Saturday morning program. This served as an 
; pbservatrbn center for iibout 500 prospettivfe elemem^ class- ; 
room teachers and their univeoity instrucifp^. It could not, 
howeveri dupli^te the sequentiar rflatiojnships which exi^^ 
^ in the ciassroom or the total curricular structure of a schouU 
A pilot progmn ws initiated with Littl^ohn Elementary 
School jin February 1967^ a cooperative project of ^he^ 
DeKalb Public Schools and the. Depiirtirieitf of Physical 
Education for^omen. The pibt program consisted of 1 ■ 
classesiof students* two classrc^^achers, the physical ed^- ;. 
cation kpecialist, and two consulftiiits fromihe Department bf- 
physical Education for Wonien, including one visiting lecturer : 
from FntfnnH "^^^ ppngranf^ was continued as a Demonstray ,: 
tioh Center in 1967-68 with all classes in »»^c School becom- v, 
ing iiwl\^d in the^p^^ram. That year, it was^^lected byy 
the Hational Commisrioh ©n^ Teacher Education and Profes- 
^sLonai Sta^ards^to be a deitsonstratipn center fbi^ the **Year 
-^of^iie^Won'Confefence.'' Some; 400 peraorisr ^afchew and 
administrators from 12 states and 30 ^hoot'districts in 
Illinois, visited the liernonstration Center during 1967-68. 
Cumntly, movement education is an integral part^f ^he r 
^ physical education program in many ^classes in the Del^i^ 
Sch^ls. The coop^ti^ prsgram has ^ resulted in achieve- : 
ment of two long-range objectives. Fim, the jpregram has = 
provijded opporlunity for the: functipnal ; application ^ theory 
relBtive to * the child's develo^ental needs : and leaniing 
p^tmis in physical education in ^ehild-centei^ setting ^ 
where the atmosphere is oriented to ^arning as a total pdu-.^ 
cational process. Second, the program offers conditio^ 
sential to the initiation of practical teaching experiences 



^^SinSilUnivenity. of IWisconsin at-Milwfcukee has a basic 
ittfi^Sf^^irt and er^pbisss areas. The learning center ap- 
^"^^fojcS^K^ education majors may take 

>^|upS?six;S^^^^ field work and related course 

^^n^worSarth^ School of the Mil- 



un 
the 



i^er^ the guidance of experienced teachers beginning with 



sophomore year. . , _ ' 

^e6!nB™a=ffiflSW=^fft^elementa^ 
education' or a double rpajor have been deyelpped Jn several 
cblleges. This is th^ patterii at . Simon Eraser University and - 
the University of Wiscdnsin-Milwaukee where 90% of ^t^ 
Meeting the double : m^er h^gin their teaching careera 
physilal educatibn socialists 'in the elementary schoolsg^ 
Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, Washington, „ha^ 
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hiid Jhir type^f progfSm since 1962, the college has an . 
^icRiin&iy jchdol, grad^^ l-S, on campus. The director of^ 
thr ^lementa^ physical education professional preparation . 
pit^amMs also the physical educatjoh progtam director in 
Uhe elemehtaiy ^ schodL It is^ oj^rated much as, a lew'ni^ - ; 
[center Is elsewhere*' * \ ^ ' 

: V^t the , Uniye^i of Wisconsin in* Madison the student 
jaay ele^t as an area of concenf ration the^ eleirientary school 
child in physical education to complete the jeneral physicar , 
edpcat ion niajor. ^Courses . in elenftentary physical education 
are ^taught from a developmental movement approach. The* 
'University and the Madison Public Schools' work in close j ' 
harmony to provide laboratories for innovations,"' There w 
also many exposures to resiarch projects in both the , areas of 
-perceptuaUmotor de^lopment and the develOptnental changes - 
of motor patterns in childrenp which challenge ^ students to 
do i^vanced study in these areas. , ...... ' ^ 

At Oregon jState University, Corvallis, the physical equca- 
tipn major includes grades K^\2. There is, an area of em- 
pfiasis ln^.%lem|iitary for the majoh and the student is out^ 
.in the fielB/liWi^irig^ with children beginning the ^winter 
^quarter of 'th^yunior year elementary elaslroom teacher,,, 
candidate ma^i;ft^^ physical education " as aiv 

area of specialization^ In sj^^^ Oregon being onCi 

the.credential may include both ;he^^ and physieal education, 
\ At Moorhead Statiy Gollege,^iM Minnesota^ there 

is'^a^ajor • in physical education^ or) health and physical edu- 

Fufther information about the*^^programi: referred to in this article 
may he. obtained by writing tq^^^ J 

Bowling Gf eeh "StMte - University^^^ Ohio 43402— 

Dr. Annie Clenienti Ghajrniin^Phyflc^^Bducation for Women 

California State College Bi Lon^^ach/^640i"Sa^t<^V€nth Street, 
- 'Long Beach i CaliforniavpOiOl^^^ri^C^ 
A WbmenVPbysiQal Eduoition Dep^lrt^ent— ^^rj^i^>^ 

East Stroudsburg State ^oTliler^^st Stroudsbffrg; . 
" /'I8301— Dean Arnie Olsen;^h6otr'^f H^lth V^ii^^ 

; Physical BduGation ^. ■/■^^f*' - ^ 

Eastenr Washington State .Cdtle jte J Ghen^t^^aslyhgton^^^^^^ ' 
_=.DiL^tdckJ^UehiUJCdte^oiI^ 

Florida State UniyersitVp Tallitfiayt^ ^prida^ 
■ V. Alexander, Elemsntary C^rdinatpf**^5h^iieilAEdueationi '^^ 
Moorhead State College^ Moorhead, MihpesotiVfSSfij^DrJvDqn 
aid Anderson, Director of Health, Physipar^^^uftatigh [^aOT^ ; 



cation; both programs cover grades K- 12, Here, too, el«- 
. mentafy elassroom majoi^ may select a, minor area of con=^ 
cetitration in physical edueation. Obseryations and experiences = 
with children are arranged in ^o cities and two states since . 
Moorheadi Minnesota is Just across the border jrom Fargo, 
North' Dakota. Through these ^^periencesr the student gains 
by understanding points of view pf two state education sys- 
temi* A progressive step in in-service education for faculty * 
in that, area is occurring this year as- one member of the 
Uni verity of North Dakota, Fargo, on sabbatical, has igone 
back into the classroom to study anil work with preschool 
children. ' - ' 

Florida State University^ Tallahassee has had. an elem'en* 
tary piajor in physical educafios Jor some time with coupes 
design^ for the elementary.; level eKclusively, such as pre- 
school growth and development and basic concepts of phys- 
ical education in the elementajy school. California State 
College^ Lpng ^eachp^has had an elementary niinor in phys- 
ical education since 1965 designed similarly with cpurses 
specifl^ally for the elementary school; Such courses are, for ' 
example, dance for children^^ developmental physical ;^educd^ 
tion for children, and fundamental motor skills. Experiences 
at four different socioeconomic-type learning centei^, namely, 
inner city! affluent suburbia, bilingual grouping, and middle ^ : 
class, were developed by the School of Education. These , 
centers are available for demonstration, observatfon, and mi- 
cro-teaching experiences for the students in. all areas of educa- 
tion including physical education. , ' 

The UQi^versity or Washington's prpgram is based upon a * 
Human nfevement care, with emphasei in various specializa- 
tions; elementary physical education is one of those areas. This 
is also true of the.Uniyersity oLCalifomia, Los Angeles, Both 
of these programs can lead^to= advanced degrees .with an 
elementary specialization. ■' - _ > ; - ; 

The State Univ^sjiy at Brockport, Brockport, isTew York, 
has an academic major, a study of the .theoretical body of 
knowledge of physical education. -The student elects^ one of. 
two focuses, the signiflcance of experiences in human move- 
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mient or sport science^ A study of hurh ah beh avior is one 
^'{djrefejibn in the hunftan movement focus. ^Contingent upon . 
\tiie; academic majori^ teaching and therefore certiflcation arej 
bal^d^'^ipon knowledges' and concepts from the academiCj 
majo^^Ehe^R-fi.Jearning center oa the campus is a modelj 



lajo^ 

'compleiit^f^uftra modern design. It includes observation decksj 
i^^^yWitli dhe-wiy glass panes, clas^ooms for college classes, and! 
fli<^;lat^t^^uipment for individualizir^ instruction^, V ^ 



NPrthern illinoii Uhivtrsity, DeKalb, fllinois €01 1.5;:^0h Lorena^ 

. Porter, Elementary Coordinator, Physical Education'Iy^^iv^ 
Ohio State University, ■ 1760 Neil ^Avenue, Columbui^^hio 

,43210^Prof. .Naomr^llenbaugh, A^istant Dean, ^^6^.;of ^ 
Health, Physical JEdpcatlon and Recreation . '^A^i'fK^ 

^"^Jph^^sieal educatioo p^^^ 

f^^i^f^t)i^:$0[^c^m admissions policy with "inaturity and/ 
love TdjS^fehildren . as : prime requisites, (2) to establish 'a basic - 



^imoB Fraier University, Bumaby^ 2, British' Columbia, Canada— 
:v" :Dr. Glenn' Kirchner, Director Phyiical Education, Professional 

/ Development Center v , - / 

lS^^e^ Uiiiversity '^Cpilege at Br^ BroekfNDrt, New York 

. jj4^2tf^Dr. Ruth Garis, Chairman, Wortien's Physical Education 

University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard, Ldi Angeles, 
- CaUfonila 900i4-^Dr. Gamille^ B BchoPl of 

' /^Healthp Physical: 

University li North Carolina, » Greensboro, North ^ CaroIFha 
,127412— Bdrs. Ethel Martus- Lawther, Dir^tor, Schocrt. of 
. Health j Pbysical Edycation and Recreation 



:iUniv 



Florida 33 62ff--Dr7^ Louis vB^ei^, ChaCman,^Departm€nt7df 
f Physical Educ^on ' " ^ *; 

University of Washington, ^ttlci Washlngtori^SiS 1 05— Dr. Ruth 
E : Abcrnathy, Director, ^hborof Health and Phyiical Education 
W\ Univcrstty of WisconsinI M adison , Wiscondn 5370^pr. Mu riel 
l^^^tf^oan, Chainnanr Department of Physidai Educ^^^ 
ii^Unlve^pity.of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 — Dr. Eliza- 
^y ";7^ of Physical Education 



core for the physical education major based upon the phil*^ / i 
bsophical, psychological, and scientific foundations, ot niover ^ 
ment, (3)" tb : provide areas of specialization that may be 
pui^ued at the beginning^of the professional sequence (far too 
frequently the student has had i& jacqiiire a ^foundation in 
seeondary.school phyFicai education before specializing in any : ; 



(4) to design eoume offerings in blocks or cores to eliminate, 
duplication and to synthesiEe and reinforce learnings, (5) to 
teach from.a team approach, and, last but far from the least, 
(6) tp^ provide_early exposure, for students in a ' learning ■ 
center environment whh continuous growth of experiences in 
teaching children / , / ./ 
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feifiiintal Physieal Ediwation was conducted during the^m='^? 
' mer of 156 State College, Belling^ j 




i^efition^spqin: 
i?i|lunded through 



tfcfe'^dujcatloif Professlohs Development 
me sLwakded to the colleetf arid the dc- 



ASt (EPD^) >¥as awarded to, the collegtf" arid the 
apartment rte jTiajpr emphasis focused on movcmc hi^ 
!cation using ^hild-center^ methods as approa^ 
^teaching-a// areas of physkal education. Etiphasi 
l^also^liiced p^o^ams\fbr the p res chool and pii- 

ma^ pades; :^ - r-^^— ~ ' 

the purpdse -of the institute was" to improve the com^ 
f^tency of lencHers respbnsiblevfor the conduct of jphysical 
edubatteri ppgrams at the elementary school level: Rig- 
iDi^us cflterla Wi^; establish selection of the 

p)afticipants ord^.to unite edu&ators who couM be triost 
infiuemiaf in maklni; changes in physical education, pro- 
grams. Selectioh Was on the basis thf teacher's profes- 
sionaj qualifications and Job commrtment to physical edu- 
catloih - for the ^1969-70 school All those selected 
teach 'iome eaienfentary pKyslcaK*^ f orr the ma- 

IMPROVINdTHE 



COMPETME OF 




MENTARY 
SCiiTEACHfe 

' MAROARET AITKEN and CHAPPELLE ARNETT 

jority 50% of t^ir load is physical education, .Participants 
S were to repr^^ent^classroom teachers at^ primary and in- 
r_ ' terinediate levels and administrators responsrble for elc- 
\ mentary physical education. As the Institute was primarily 
V/. a retraining program, the participants were required to 
1 ^ have taught school at least three years. 
£ ' The. application for the Institute was accompanied by 
l*^' a recommendation "from a principal and a representative 

of the superintendent's office 'which stated the leachef i> 
^ responsibility ^in the elementary school. The application- 

also asked for previous college records and a state Tient 

of professional inyolvement and "educationar leadership. 



Physical Education for Womi^n, Wes)ern Washington 
K .State College, Bellinghdm, Washington: Chappelle 

i4 rnett is a metriber af the faculty of thai department. I 



f4<-fRcpnnicd from Journal of Health, Physical Educmpn, Recreation, June 



Fr^ a total of ; 90 appllcatlonsr32 welWqualifled pffrtlci-^^^^ 
'l^aiits were invited td. attend, 24 men and 8 womerf; Half <rf; 1^/ 
Sid . selectees, were Jporn the Pacific NortHWest, half select- v;^^^^ 

ed ria^onwide, ^ ' j V'-^'W^ 

the Institute was among the flrst;of ;its. kmd, and: itp; 
cdntent jwas barefully planned and c^rdinated, Esteb^M 
llshed college courses comprised the majdr-ypqrtioa of the 
pror am: Human Growth and Motor :bevelopmf nt (3^^^ 
credits), Movement Education and Gymnastics for Chil^ 
dren (2 credits), Games. and^uSports for Children^(2; 
credits), bahce Jot Children^ (2 credits)., and Physiol • 
' Education Prograin for the Elementary School (3 credits) . _ vj^ 
(Credits are quarter hours.) The .nature of the institute 
required tHat each course not be tailiht as an indepehdent v | 
class but integrated' so that theory led^ to practice. T^yp ; : 
\ lecture-discussiori and two laboratpry sessions wer^ h^d \^ 
daily, supplemented with demonst^tion lessons with^chil-;^ -^J 
dren, small group discussionsv seminars; films, and other 
educational medid. Integration of the course conteht rep- - J 
p resented a^major challenge to the faculty and required ^11 ; 
resident faculty to* partidprneVirf all aspects of the ^pro- ^ 
gram.' and all class sessions. Available funds permitted^ V; 
/the extertsiye use qf vdsitifig faculty with expertise ' in ■ / 
specific areas cf elementary programs, e.gj% posture .^ /^ 
and corrective activities, creative dance, ^ _ ? 

The overall program was- preplanned to permit -flexi- . 
bility and modifications dependent tipon abilities and in- 
terest^ of ; the participants. Each participant was requesled^., 
to indicate his goals arid his a. eas of strength and' weak-.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nesses. I- ". _ ^ - .- 

From the beginning an effort was made to uUlize^ new ^^^^ 
methods and equipment for physical education-^methods / ^l^ 
which would permit maximum ; activity for alK chil^J^ri, g ^ 
permit each child creative movement activities, and. utilize . 
large apparatus such as climbing frames^ Various equip- : 
rncrit firms generpusiy donated new equipment. The: child- 
centered me|hod: was basip not pnly to educational gym^ 
nasties but to sporti, iames, aquatip'rv .and dance, . ^ 
Pa^tici^n^ develpped lesson plans in these jfreas, a chal- |; 

^enging g-ssigmTCnt^Dr m^ 
sisting of eight participants and one Jaculty, were held ; ^v:;; 
about^twice weekly/ Ai the participants request, additionar r^' 
discussion times were^arranged dping early morning and^^i^^^ 
lunch pieriods; f \ ^ - \ . : - ' ^ 

: Innovation, chanM in educationy* issues in^child^centc^ed ^ 
learning, devclopmqntal equipment and facilities for^c^ 
dren, programs frf atypical childreiiy. and in^ervice proj | 
grams for teacheA were topics mqluded in the programV^^^^^ 

Other, aspects^^ Instftufe made^ significant ed^^ 
butions.TAn\e#lualLon committeb, select|d;by the par- ^ 
licipants, servrt'W a forum for participant : opinions, . 
problems,' and/suggestions for the Institute. The commit- 
tee met regularly wiyi the director, thus. ensuring efTectivc -^g 
incorporatiot/ of: thtf c . ideas artd suggestions; and mainte^^ 

'^ance of rapport An Tnstibte Readilig Roorn was an^^ 

: important re^urce qeriter. Current materials, | books, jour--^^^^^ 
.nals, and ^^arch reports wcrr^-madfi^,a^ila^ 
mentary niaterials were distributed ;in^^cIaSirr-^ticipants^^^^^ 
were extse eted to'read only mSdeyate class assign ments but — ^: 

^^"were^ne^TOggdnb^ Y^^^ 

* them^- iimndepehdent study. Social and Teereational ac-a*J 
tivities. ^erc largely^ handled by a committee of pariici^:g 
pants. / " t ' ^ jftpi 

The /faculty for the Institute were seleetcd on,the basis^ 




0 
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^ of specializationi and the general contribution th|j^ could 

: make, Margaret ^ytkeri served m director, eobrdinator of 
propmraj and eonsultant on facUities and equipment for 

;i : dementayy sehooli, Chappelie Amett was responsible for 
; ^e areas of powth and motof developmeiii, including 
peirceptud-niotor' development and evialuations jand served 
as, assistant director. LaVere Shaffer, also of WWSC* was 
responsible for movement education and gymnastics. Rob* 
ert Bubs GreeiWj New York public schools^ wap reiponsi- 
ble for curriculum planningi games and sports, and danc^, 
Assisting in movement education" and ift games knd sport 
• was Michael Hardisty^. physical education teacher at 
;Trafalpir Schopl In Vaneibuver, British Columbia. He was 
a graduate teaching k%istant at WWSC Having had his 
previous underpaduate education in England. Guest fac- 

' iilt^ in creative dance was Bruce King of Adelphi College 
in Ldn|v Island, New York. Alia Hansen, WWSC, tau^t 
' for several days in the area of adapted and corrective 
physical education. Margie Hanson, A AHPER. consultant^ 
in elenientary education, brought information on current* 
trends on the national scene and evaluation in elementary 

. v phyricaL education as well as several new films;. Other 
guest facul^ Included ^velyn Wiseman, WWSCj creative ^ 
dance. Three staje consultants in physical education, How- 

. \ ard $chaub of Washington, Stan Olson of Idaho, and 
; Jairies Goddard of .Oregon, met ^th the group in two 
discussion sessions. / }" 

In-service Programs, Demonstrations - 

'What df'the. short term results of such, an Institute? 
All participants devoted considerable discussioii time to 
ideas for developing in-service programs, for teachers, for 
/ initiating change in their own programs, and for working^ 

— vtfUh administtators, teachers;^ and parente W demdnstffle^^ 
'new^ograms in elementary physical education,. Each pai-, 
ticipant did the initial research and writing of a project for 

- his school or^ district; The project was to be feasible, prac- ^ 
dcalf and within the participants area of responsib^Vity andi 

■V abBity to implemerit, 'The projects wfcre read and dis- 
cuss^ with the faculty and other interested participants. 

' Upon return to school the participant, with cQoperation of ^ 
school personnel, was to implement his prograni. 



An additional outcome^ of the Institute was the pub- 
lication of a classrMm teacher's projectj [^. p? mphlet; de- 
signed "<o help prlm^ classroom teacherri^ develop motor 
skills through movement education. Copies pt Classroom 
Capers by Ruth W. Fandek are available from the dU 
rector. , v 

During the fall o| r969 the participant wrote to the ,, 
director of the Institute to repprt process on their project 
and other innovations that they had initiate in ele= 
menary programs. Material from these reports was used 
in a newsletter distributed in lateJalL In addition, partici- 
pants have corresponded among themselves; distributing 
materials and ideas ofi interest to others. The director 
wrote to the participant's local school suj^rintendent giv- 
ing him the names of the\teachers in his district who had. 
-attended die Instiftite and] advising him that the^teachers 
rfad agreed to be available as resource people for their 
state and district. The Institute director received many 
letters of acknowledgment and comm^endation 6n the 
work of the participants., 

In the flrit four ^bnths - following th'e Institute, 22 of 
the institute participants - have corresponded with the 
director regarding .their projects /These informal communis 
cations revealed many successes using the movement edu- 
cation approach to teaching physical education. The let- * 
ters indicate that some changes have been initiated: the 
teachers are using new.method^ In. teaching, they are in- 
creasing the activity; oifferinp in tiielr o>yn programs, apd 
they are serving as respurce personnel to classroom teach- 
and to their-district. One classroom teacher has been- 
relieved half a day to 'teagh the primary physical educ^j 
tion; several have acted as demonstration teachers. A nui^p 
ber pf the participants have conducted' st^tei district^ or 
school- wbrkshopsand^-in-seFvrice^. program 
education. Some schools and districts hpve authorized the 
making or purchasing of equipment for elementary physL 
ical education at the suggestion of the Institute participantl 
About four perceptual motor pro-ams for preschool ana 
primary grades now un^er Way were planned as projects 
at the Jnsdtute. Two participarits, have indicated that they'i 
have ^en asked to serye on curriculum committees for^ 
their district, one as' the chairman. \ 



Institute participants, lisled below, have agreed jto act as resource 
ipfe Vpei^nel in their ito ' 

. Cff///omm.';LiIa J. Si:hram, Redland, pjphrado: Betty; M, Crona, 
Monte Vistas Idaho: Jaclr p. Acres. Boise; Harlan p. Bridgesv 
feiv-;: Homed ale; Kay Engelkingj N^fnpa, Louisiana: Fannie M, Winston, 
KStisfiraveport, Minnesota: David A. Olso^, DuIutb. Mo^^/ia^ Elaine 
tenffftSbyir,: Helena; Iryce Myer, Poison^ Nebraska: J Rod^Tick D, 
^Srtelemam, Grand Idand. A^^i^a^/fi^ OrvHIe U Halderman, Reno _ 
|^l^iI?Barbark A. Marih^Las Vegas. North ^arqlina: /Mrs, Jessie W. 
^Blj^Moore, Raleigh; David- D'Olivio, /Ashland. Sautl^^ 

^SSeip^^^^p^^^ Sioux Eallp. . TftftJ' /Robert Bradford^/? 

*SHlj^ori ■ if'ar/ifw^^ ^ttl^ M. Margaret^' 



^itetCSi^nadcr, Kent; Jack J, Daly, BeUeyue; Thomas, Piebach* 



iSlfiiil^U; Ruth W. Fandefcv Highline Schdolsr Bruce E. Flanagan* 
^il^S^liga; M J- Jagoditbih. ^ 

Sfefi^ritpKenneth E. Olson. Richland- Lowell Spnmore, SeattJ^t 
pilJ&iI^ittSWi^ki,;^ Bellingham: ^ Urry Webb. Othello. Wyommg: . 
l^5;Chaf!es^AdiimaB,'^^^^^^ Bertel O. jBudd. Che^enner Jeriy D. , 
- Cross, BuflfalorKathryn E. Thomp^n, Laramie. ^ /, 

^»i^^il=SS=^''>^V' -i'- ■ • , .. ■ 



Less Regimantation, 

la gerieralv. the changei brought about indicate that in ^ ;\ 
the schooli where the majority of partidpants (of those: \ 
'who reported their work) are teaching there is less regi- 
rfientatibn/and morie total action and enthusiasm on tjie 
part of the -students. Not , alKparticipante accepted the 
child-centered approach- to teaching physical education 
with equal enthuslasni/ Similarly, rtot: aU teabhers with 
whom the participants are workirig are /canvinced" o 
merite, but the general response has been very favorable/ ^ 

iWas the effort worthjthf^ taxpayers^ money? Did it im- 
prove feducational ^programs? Did it change the tradSitiqnal 
system for the betifer? It is early in the iihplemcntation^ of , 
programs, yet 68% of the participants indicate they, have v^^- 
made some inroads into improving school prograiris and ^ 
some of these will influence distridt curriculums* The fu- 
ture for elementary physical education throughout the v 
^United States seemtjjrightj b^^ the needed changes wiU ' 
/ take some timfe to reich^l^istricts; A rettaining ^ 
such as the • EPD A Institute and teachers dedicated to - 
.childr^ caji provide the catalyst for initiating change. 
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Teacher Education: 
One Minute to ly^idnight 



L. F Lockf, Uni^en^iiy of New 
Mexico. AlbHquerqiie. New Mexico 

\ For three days 1 have sat in^on und 
listened to as many of your meetings as 
time and schedule wquld permit. There 
has been talk about yurricuium, public 
relations, learning environments, ^ 
aesthetics, the naiurfc of children, open 
schools, early childhood education, and 
administrative formats tor physical 
education programs* In short, there has 
beeji a great deal /for me to hear about 
the subject mailer^, the clients, the 
teaching methods, and the social- ; 
political si;^tus^of elementary school 
physical' education. 

Looking bacR over the eKperience, an 
interesting fact/emerges, AlfthaU heard 
has iold me a great deal about what 
elementary school physical education 
teaQhers should teach — for which 1 am 
gratefuL In- contrast, however, there 
was surprisingly little to hear about how 
^e should go about teaching elementary 
school physical education teachers — a 
(fact which leaves me.faoth puzzled arid 
[distressed.. 

What ^teachers teach could be the 
^fbcus-ifot:a=cuiTicutum:cbnferen5e^^ 
Vocus for a teacher behavior conference 
fcrevea'a conference dealing with how 
children learn to move. In contrast, how 
/ 10 teach teachers is the only topic that 
can ^be the focus for a professional 
prkpar^ation conference^ Clearly that 
; topic lias not, been at the benter of this 
meltir.g. Why do you think it worked 
* out ih it way? / 

Tmre seen^/to be three possible ways 
of adcountink for your behavior at this 
^leeimg: (m you think you already 

• knowlhow /o teach teachjers and really 
dpn*t Wed /to talk about itf (2) you think 

^ it'^js iioi your job to wrestle with the 
*:probl irris/ of teaching teachers because 

somdo^e else is jn charge of making 

those decisions; or (3) you feel that how 
- i teacNrs are taught does not matter so 

long as you have the curriculum and 

credits correctly arranged. 

V wfe can dismiss the middle ppssibility 
out i)f hand ^ because there certainly is 
no/ antvgne else who cares about 

\ .teafchi^^^mentary physical education 
I s^dial^; Which lehve§: ''Po you 

V reaUy knowf -how?;' and ''Do ^the 

• methods by which we teach teachers 
: rea ly make any difference?*' My 

iOanswe^ to those questions is: ''No, you 
' :dor|*t;"'and'*'V^, theyldo." ^ 



What we have been doing for decades 
is giving courses, arranging credits/ 
organizing majors and minors*in various 
patterns, tinkering with requirements 
and electives, providing u bit of 
observation, and topping it all olf with 
some practice teaching, TJie end 
product of that process w^as intended td 
be a young teacher ^ — ready, to take.hts 
place in the profession and in the 
schools. Those a_r# the methods by 
which we have taught teachers. By 
extension, those are the methods of 
teacher education which have produced 
^what we now have in the public schools, 
and three days of listening have 
convinced me that many of you are far 
from satisfied with what you see out 
there. 

Is it possible that some of you have 
made an error of logic? Some, people 
believe that by improving the content' of 
what you teach teachers you will 
improve the ^performance of those 
teachers in^the schoojs. Half a century 
of experience in teacher education 
suggests that those peopte are wrong. 
They have reached the wrong conclu- 
_^o=n_baaa.u^e=.tli^-y-_iia„ve led to_. 
understand that the medium the 
rhessage and the medium of teacher 
education i.^ all of the experiences 
trainees have within the training 
program. 

The complete training program is a 
social -as well as an intellectual 
environment. The program is a place for- 
learning what to valuej a time for 
learning what a teacher is, and what 
-really matters within the walls - 
school = all of which have little to 
with either how or what to teach. It is 
the sflbtle inessage about values and 
rples, engendered by the experiences 
and environment of profe^ssiona^ 
preparation programs, that are responsiv. 
ble for present conditions in school 
physicaUeducation, not what teachers 
have been taught about, wha't to teach. 
' Let me argue the point vet^ simply. I 
don't think many wili^disagree with the 

' proposition that for two or three, 
generations, at least, we have been 

, teaching a brand of physical education 
to trainees that is substandaily superior 
to what ihey practic4 when they get out. 
in the schools, Yet,|a la^ge part of this 

^ conference has involved discussing an 
even more superior, brand of physicaU 
education which trainees still.,wilj not 



practice in the schools. 

Your situation is like that in an old 
joke. The county agricuiturul extension 
agent found a great new fertilizer and 
brought sbme out to the farraur to 
explain its virtues. When the agent came 
back aAveek later, the bag s;tili was 
sitting there. in tlie bam. so he asked the 
farmer: "How come you haven't tried 
the new fertilizer? If you would use it, 
whyl think you could farm this place 
twice as well/; To which the farmer 
replied: ''No point in bothering, Tm not 
farming near half as well now as I 
already khow how/' The degree to 
. which you have focused your attention 
on curriculum content and teaching 
meth^s is the degree to which you risk 
the trap that ensnared the extension 
agent — bringing fertilizer to people 
who do not go out and do Aheir job one 
half as well as they already know how. 

One half of the problem with teacher 
perfonhance lies in the structure of the 
public schools and in how that powerful 
organization shapes teachers' behaviors 
— often in ways that are alien to the 
value conimitments of the training 
institution. The other half of the 
problem lies in what the trainees learn 
about being a teacher that^ isn't In your, 
professional curriculum at all. These \ 
learnings arise from the unintended \ 
messages that are transmitted in how \ 
you Jeach pixiLfes^iionaLcmUiks 
the thousands of encounters the trainees 
have with you, with each other, and 
with practitioners from the worl8 ot 
work.. The 'shaping forces of the school ^ 
society andxthe shaping forces of the 
college society are major elements in ^ 
making teachers what tl^eyjare. In those . 
.complex sub-societies >^esf the real ^ 
forces of professional pruparation, and 
the elements to which you must give- 
your consideriiiion in alny attempt to* 
create better teachers. " ^ 

At this conference therje has been too 
litde talk and serious di&ussion of the 
dyXami^cs of teacher education — 
something that is beyand credits and 
requirements. You hiyve not rhought 
enough, Vudied enough, or reasoned * 
together en&ugh about the substance ot 
how to teach ^^ach/bs to satisfy me. b .r 
wonder how well /n the long nun it is ^ 
.going to satisfy m\\. 

From my vaptagKpoint there htm 
been a central theme foNhe conference. 
Most of you j^ani to pro^de experi- 
ences called physical educatibQ for more 

From Pn'minn^ 'the Elenienfury SpJchiN^t n' 
ruport of pnkeaUings of Nmionii! Contoru'ncfc^in . * 
Professioiuil Prt»punuinn t5f iHc Elumentury,/ 
SpycmliNn April 1^72. pp. 87*103 (V^ishington, 
DCi^AAHPER, I TO): 
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chiMrtn, Jn more (slementary schools, 
conducted by proportionately more 
teacJhers who specifically are prepared 
to work With that subject malfer and that 
age group. End to do it all much 
differently than presently is the case. To 
that central theine I will add the obvious 
^-logic r-To-accdmp!ish such ends you are 
going to have to change what is being 
done in the schools and what preRently 
is being done in teacher training 
institiitions. 

■ All of this seems clear and logical, 
perhaps even simple, because it is what 
everyone knows and has agreed to. For 
that reason it makes more sense for me 
to talk with you about some things that 
do riot already have your agreement, or 
which you may not have had an 
opportunity to think about. 

First, let us examine the context — . 
the^world of education where you must 
go to hammer your dream into reality^ 
Events in education, as everywhere, are 
the result of confluence — the coming 
together at a point in time of people, 
ideas, and institutions. The elements 
come together at the intersection and 
bump. Some fly off on a new path, 
Othjers stop, their momentum dissipated 
by the collision.^ A college. president 
iiieits.a student rebellion — bump; your 
^ car ni'eets the comer of the garage — 
bump; a boy meets a girl — bump; a 
~^eachcrTTieets^a^hild~^^~bump; al h^^^ 
these are the confluence of events, at a 
point in time. To all this there is. a 
quantum oT accident that gives flavor to 
bur intentionaiity, the quality dflsurprise 
that adds zest to life. 

You as individuals and the idea of 
specialists in elementary physical 
educntion have arrived here, at this 
point in time, as a vector bound toward 
the future, You were set in motion by 
things that happened before ~ the 
bumps of the past. Some past eventp are 
obvious: the perceptual motor training 
movement, educational dance, move- 
ment education, patterns of prestige in 
-the public schools (in which promotions 
always are up — never down)^ the 
preoccupation of teachers' colleges with 
secondary school programs, early 
childhood education, patterns of federal 

■ fundings and perionalities within the 
profession, 

r All ihat, however, is history, for n?'/ 
ybu are here and this *'now*' is a special 
and unique moment. To disagree for a 
moment with Gladyr Fleming's earlier 

■ remarks V you now are thinking and 
talking about the preparatiori of the 
elementary speci§list in a way that 
genuinely is new In the histoo' of your 




profession. The discussion is new 
because, while many of the procedural 
elements may be substantially un- 
changed, your real objectives have 
become at least partly social and 
poliUcai* When 3^0 people can get 
together and talk as seriously and 
extensively as you have about the 
business of making elementary'school 
physical education the central thrust of 
our profession, they must be talking 
organizational politics and they 
certainly are not reflecting traditional 
valueSi . . ■ ' 

You and your revolutionary idea have 
become a single vector moving into the 
educational arena. Inevitably, you are 
going to collide with other educational 
vectors. Here, ^of course, the vector 
analogy breaks down because you are 
not riding as passive passengers on a 
mindless event you are steerable. 
You can^Sodge, maneuver, and form 
alliances. In uther words, you,,can act 
with rationality. That capacity, 
however, always. is limited by how well 
you understand the eonteJCt, In the 
wordg of The Musicman, *\You GoUa 
Know the Territory," because there are 
other ideas, both and old, which 
appear to be bound toward you on a 
collision course. 

The first significant element in the 
arena is. the institution of teacher 
^^educatton its=we-know^H^^the^oHege" 
or .school of education. It may'b& that 
you have arrived at your moment of. 
destiny, ready to change the ^direction of 
thkprofession by training lai^ge numbers 
of &uine elementary school specialists 
V in an\ institution that is about io % 
' disintegrate. 

It is hA4 to be sure about. such things 
because our. perspeettve always is so 
limited in tirnk When you reach a crisis 
in.hurnan aMrs>^ is not always easy to 
tell if it is a crisjs that m^rks the 
beginning or the endi^^f soiflething. It 
is possible, however, th^t linivBrsity 
based teacher education, t^U^e Edward 
R, Morrow's dramatic phra^^^ is at 
*'ohe nfiinute to midnight.** Just ^i^en" 
die, institutions die, traditions peter ouIk, 
great theories are disproved, and 
enterprises are wound up. There is a 
midnight stroke for all things and the 
college of education is just a social 
institution, not a somehow permanent 
feature of our world, 

Teacher education as we knovi' it, a 
university based, university controlled, 
degree bearing program of study and 
pracuce, shows signs of severe crisis. 
Teacher* education, and colleges of 
education mo^ specifically, have been 
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in trouble before. There has been a kind 
of cyclicity to their crises. The curousel, 
however, now has^brought us to a new 
kind of storm, "Ypu don't have to 
subscribe to Goodman, Kozol, or Hold 
to know that the schools are in trouble 
— you just have to be a parent, ' 
Likewise, you don U have to subscribe — 
to Conanti Kerner. or Silberman to 
know that "teacher education institutions 
are in trouble — you just have to be a 
professor (or a trainee). Everyone now 
is in on the act — studt^nts, parents, 
politicians, teachers, unions, minority 
groups, adminisiratore, and, as always, 
the teacher educators (surely the most 
self-critical group of professionals in 
our society). - ' 

Teachers' college*| have all the 
problems of the university — most 
particularly they now serve too large a 
portion of the intellectual spectrufn 
within each age cohort for traditional 
assumptions about higher education to 
function without great difficulty. In 
addition to that, however, the college of 
education has its own cluster of private 
lems. ^ • 

The college's first problem is the 
century old failure tQ make allies in the 
wider university. Such isolation makes 
the college particularly vulnerable at a 
time when it appears, to use E, R. 
Collin*s succinct phrase, imperative and 
- i m possibl e~to wo rk- wi t h c^rl teaguer=ttt^ 
the arts and sciences.- Professional 
education and the disciplines now 
appear to share the most fundarhental 
kind of problem within ah institution — 
a failure of resped and mutual 
confidence. The significance of the 
problem rests on the fact that in nearly 
all teacher education, programs the 
trainees speRd the largest single portion 
of their time in courses outside the 
college. Significant improvement in 
teacher education thus resets in some 
measure on bridging the gap between 
academic and professional elements of 
the student's experience. 

The college's second problem lies in 
the long history of exploitation of the 
public schools and school practitibnars 
s^by the colleges of education. There 
nteKer has been any adequate rfecom- 
penste^ for th? burden of being a 
supervising teacher or the disruptiori of 
serving as a clinical school. Those token 
remunerations: the J50,00, the free 
university credits, the dinner in the 
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cdUeg«y cafcteritf at the end the year, 
(at New Mexica we give football tickets 
to the superviiihgieachers — ^ in the end 
zone)* all are formi of expldltation. 

Only those racketeer teachers .who 
take student teacher^ in order to steal 
time to drink coffete in the faculty 

T^rt^ntOTrensf f"~w! t h"^any k i nd of 
bargain. The rest are cheaied because 
they take trainees as a' professioftal 
responsibility — and all of us know 
what the proper payoff is for the 
execution of professional responsibility. 
The only reasonable quid pro quo is a 
maahingful role in making decisions and 
policy within, the training program. 
Unfortunately, the colleges never have 
been "willing to give that recompense- 
the fund of antipathy that has 
accrued from the exploitatidn of schools, 
and teachers is due to be paid^ Teachers 
and administrators I meet everywhere 
are Mck ofl being Used by col leges (and 
too often being typified by the trainers 
as "badies'*'in the bargain). Teachers ' 
want a piece-df the action and a 
substantial' piece = With the growing 
power of unions and a reorganized 
NEA, teachers, may at last have the 
muscle to get what -lhey want. 

Consider this quote from recent 
TEPS position paper: ** Teachers mus| 
have the major voice . , , they must be 
largely responsible for detenriining who 
shall be. candidates fofTlhe pfofesston^^ 
and by what standards teachers shall be 
prepared (including accreditation of 
institutions)/'^ When TEPS says 
**teachers, ** they don*t mean the 
professorial staffs in teacher training 
i institutions! Colleges of eddcation, by 

' exploitation of the schools^ have 
forfeited the confidence of tbachers in 
institutionally dominaied decisions 
about training; One consequence of that 
loss of confidence v^ill be erosion of 
unilateral control over teacher prepara- 
tion.^ 

Another consequence of the college's 
declining, credibility will be the 
development of alternative routes to 
.certification. Some of these will be 
partly or wholly controlled by teachers, 
and some will be partly or wholly 
outside the university structure. There 
already are school-centered training 
^ programs for taachere in several states, 
1^ ^ An illuminating example of alterna- 
tive rbutes/to certificatibn is contained 
" in New V6rk*s Fantini Report;^ The 
-^fcondenBation appearing iii the June, 
■ 1972, Phi Delta Kappan should be read 
with care> however, because it is a 
^guarded document. The report contains 
iva plan to relocate certification. 



provisions fur fieW experience and 
detmitions for competency, in places 
called ** Teaching- Learning Centers** 
— -vhich turn out to be public schools. 
The plan relegates to the colleges the 
**academic and scholastic dimensions of 
professional preparation/' While it ir 

■^difflculttotranslate^hose high-sounding- 
words, they may indicate "all those 
courses in ^listory, psychology, and 
philosophy in which we never put mHch 
stock anyway!\' The Fantini Report 
suggests that' it soon may be possible to 
make teacher education an all-graduate 
enterprise, recrmting trainees from 
undergraduate programs in the arts and 
sciences. In sum, the -Fantini Report is a 
scenario forthe demise of the' college of 
education in its present form. 

The Fantini Report, did not arise 
solely out of the ravages of exploitation, 
Thefe are more subtle and lethal forces 

r at work. While some of the cover stories 
sound mildly positive, new -routes to 
certification will provide new kinds of 
opiportunity in teaching/^ and **altema- 
tive", formi of training wiil take the 
pressure off the colleges,'* there is 

- strong' .susprcion that many people no 
longer-believe in'the teachers* college. 

An straight language, many people 
feel that the college of education has had 
its chance'— and has blown it. The 
colleges too often have proved unable to 
make signiffcaTrr"changes 
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programs, proved too rigid, too locked 
in.with history, to" respond to new 
opportunities and responsibilities. The 
colleges.placed 190;QOO new teachers in 
the public schools las^ year alone, and* 
the majority of those teachers were not 
iprepared to do things nuich differently 
than they have always done — in a 
society that is undergoing dramatic 
change. ■■' 
The colleges are trapped by the 
structures they have created, by their 
own Frahkensteins: the coutses, thej 
faculty expectationSt the legacvof f tate 
certification, and the implacabfe-ifkcal 
arrangements built around, the tfredit 
system. The collefes of education alsob_ 
are trapped by their own motnentum, or 
to be more accurate about many cases, 
by their own inertia. Many faculties 
cannot step outside the presumptions of 
day-to-day operation long enough to 
discover ways of revising their 
programs. The simple ^fatigue of 
over-commitment limits many faculties 
to tinkering rather than meaningful 
revision. , 

There appear to be only two soIuj- 
tions! (I) get out of the box and start a 
new college (which is what they did at 



North Dakota), or '(2) get off the world/ 
for awhile by leaving the college for A 
period of hard thinking and planning, 
and then return for a fresh stan (which is 
what they did at the University of 
Massachusetts). Those solutions, 
however, require more courage/ more 
-mbneyv-and-more-shee^i.ssati^factiaa-_ 
than most of us can muster. 

It is not only the facultie^ thai feel 
trapped. Increasingly, the people who 
fund the colleges feel trapped as well. In 
Washington, in state deoartments of 
education, and in state Jeg/slatures, you 
don*t have to look far to find a man who 
considers the, average college of 
education to be a rat hotefdown which it 
is unwise to throw any/ great sums of 
money. 

Unfortunately, getting out of the.bcyt 
or Slipping off the wdrld costs a lot of 
inoriey. The colleges that received 
massive infusions ofl funds to support 
dramatic revisions In their operation 
may now survive as curiosities, relics of - 
an age ppt^when training institutions 
might have used federal monies to break 
out of their traps,. That age is gone* 
possibly foreven Given the over-supply 
or under-consumption of teachers (at the 
level of admission to training programs 
it's all the same) end the^ ineffectual 
response of colleie faculties and 
administrptions to jhat condition. It 
^^woold^be: ftrrprismg^^^ 
purse-string people in Washington 
anxious to pump more money:lntQ the 
corteges. 

One direct reflect ion\of governmental 
disenchantment is a new strategy called 
Teacher Renewal. Yok may not yet 
have heard of TeaohcT. Renewal, but I 
predict that you will and ibr a long time 
to come. Renewal constitutes a major 
new stri fegy to which th^ Office of 
Education already^ \sr committed. The 
Renewarplan will invest money and 
program control for all kinds of 
educational enterprises, includmg sorne 
aspects of teacher training, inNjocally 
based centers operating underXlocai 
control, 'r 

Obviously, Teacher Renewal a 
'response both to over-production and\o 
the concept of commuriity accountabi 
ity'Clhe latter being a word taken veryN 
seriously in Washington). At a deeper 
level, however, T^her Renewal is ? 
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responHC to disenchantment with 
uiriversity based teacher training. 
Although the intent is viiioriuiHly denied 
in the Oftlce of Educuti4>n. Renewul 
will operate to bypasH colleges of 
education in the allocation of funds for 
many aspects of teacher preparuiion. 

So much for the college of education 
"^^liTunLif^frleitds^, out aX momri-oui-tyi- 



credibiliiy. and possibly out of nerve as 
vveli. Those- of you who hope to initiate 
new training programs for elenieniury 
. specialists have good reason to consider 
"the capacity and viability oi the 
institution in which you must work. The 
lean year we are just completing niay 
prove to be a slunUard for the decade to 
.coriie. 

Whatever ihe :destiny of the college of 
educaiion, you will have to confront a 
host of others vectors* each working out 
its own place in education: behavioral 
objectives, differentiated staffing, 
^competency based teacher education 
pro^grams, open schools, teacher 
militahcyc and unions. Each of them 
will have its ^H^n impact on any 
proposal to .train elementary school 
specialists. i 

As an example, consider the concept 
of accpuntability. While. it is anything'^ 
but new, educators seem ready to 

_ understand and apply it in new ways. 
Anyone intiirested in the physical 
"education of children ^annot afford to 
niisundeTsTancr the logic, a^v^ni ages' ^ 
and poiential dangers of accountability. 
By this summer there will be courses 
dealing with accourltubility for physical 
education, if there are npi some already. 
What do you think will be in those 
course vJUtlines? VVhai is easiest to 
measure and count in childreh's physicar 
performance? Think abouf It. Worry 
about iti What will elementary school 
physical education programs be held 
accouniuble for and how will the gains 
be nieasured? 

If the colleges of education do 
manage to limp along, if there really is a 
market for large numbers of physical 

■ educators in the elementary schools, if 
you Ciin win the support of departmental . 
faculties, then some of you wjll have the 
chance tt) pursue your fine vision. The. 
difficulty for me is that there seems to 

" be a serious mismatch between your 

" curricular dreams and your training 
schemes. Th^ former, your dream of a 
better pfiysical education for children, is . 
represented in the best of what has 

* happenad in. eletnentary school pro- 
grams oVer the last decade. Many of 
the davaiopments have Bean axciting, 
daring, and carefully articulated to the 



needs of childre»i. The latter, your plans, 
for producing the teachers needed to 
implement the new curriculum, seem by 
eonirasi .pedestrian, vague, and too 
iifien just, plain simpiistic. 

The creation of a new breed of 
ieacher'tlemands something superior to 
the usual Rube Goldberg contraption 
^svhich ^H'ed^T it-wii^hing- niiich iiie -motor to - 
a Mercedes. By reshuffling content into 
new packages of credit allotmeni-, by 
changmg course titles, by altering 
ad n^ i n i s t r a t i vc a r ra n ge me n t s , by 
incr64ising the volume of riekl cxperi- 
encesV and by generally prolonging the 
l?eriod of incarceration !br your trainees. . 
you canjnanage it) create something that 
looks ne^^- There is^i high pn^bability, 
however, tWit you will be suhstiiuiing 
^ OQ^ inadet^uate plan tor another 

If you donM break out of the box in 
which so many physical e^ducaiion 
departments are trapped, you will ni)i . 
get the kind of teachers you want — you 
will get the kind of teachers you ahvays 
got. Tliere will be. good ones^and bad 
ones, , and too many who see iheni- 
selves, children, the learning process, 
and the subject n^aiter of movement in 
ways that are inimica! to your goals. 

Obviously, if we knew' exactly how 
. 10 teach teiic]iers, we would not be here 
talking about it/ In my own^head, 
however, there are a tew key elements 
that are Worth your careful consideru- 
^ TiTTrrr^fhc"tirmvt^i4i 

cosily, least romantic, apd, for some, 
the most frightening. Th4s element is 
^ fijst because over the' long haul it 
matters niore than anything else. It is ihii 
need for the enipirical study of teacher 
training as a process. It is our-need to 
acquire a body qf hard knowledge and a 
set of theories that can tell us something 
ab<.)Ut how a teacher becomes, und lu>w 
-teacher training ticks. . 

You should be cautious aibout 
chalking up the point about our need for 
. inqutry to the fact that I am the usual 
researpj;! nut — because I am not. I 
could ^^lot disagree more with Bob 
Fleming\s conimenis* of this alternoon. 
Generally, elementary school physical 
education teachers neither need nor can 
use research. Teachers need the end 
products of research — proven ways of 
doing the?r work better. We need 
' research d».:velopment and dissemina- 
tion, not more copies of the Research 
Quarterly . There is no reason to believe 
that iransiation attempts, stlch as **What 
Research Tells the Teacher," ever have 
or will influence teacher behavior in the 
gymnasium. The last thing the elemen- 
tary HchooK needs is a research shelf, 



The academics have been playing that 
pulldown game with us lor roo lonj^. 
Neither the leucliers nor the researchers 

^ know what research results mean tor the 
world of practice. Translating research 
reports intonisable operatiohk is the 
highly technical job^ of trained meiv 
called research tk selopment specialists, 

- not school leacheTs.-^^- ^ 1.^.=..=--- 

Hete. however, we are not talking 
about p u b I i c s c H o o I s o r element a r >' 
teachers. We are talking;about colleges 
of education wiih\ professorial statYs. 
Teacher eilucators have both the 
capacity and the obligation to use 
knowledge in regulating what they do. 
Unforuinaiely , the total body of 
knowledge concerning how we train 

. physicdl education leachdrs (and I mean 
what w|e know, which is an expensive 
commouity when compared with what 
we believe, which always comes cheap) 
can be nluced in a briefcase along with 
lunch anVl a thermos of coffee and leave 
lots o f r(p m . W h a i w e k n o w a bo u t t he ^ 
more specific mailer of training 
elementary specialists can be written on , 
the back pf your conference program 
and leave \lois ot rt)om for doodling.^' 

Ji is important to understand thai hot 
having a knowledge base has no special 
significance, unless you ha've made 
particular presumptions, about how? best 
to design triiining programs. Musi you 
have knowledge in order to train 

-letmhers^? €) f^o unre^^^on^oTin have i o ~ 
have knowledge to train teachers! We 
have bciin doing it tor 70 years without 
any knowledge. Teacher educaiion*-is : 

' I i k e j o urn aJ i s m — y o u ha ye to p rod u ce 
something now and cannot wait until all 
the facts are in. So w^e. have used a blend 
of art, instinct, comnion sense, 
pragmatic experience, personal^ taste, 
popularity, tradition =^ and a bucket ot 
hope.. It has worked just well enough to 
keep us from being driven to find a 
better basis on which to consirucf 
training programs, ^ So we puit-puii 
along in our washing machine- powered 
Mercedes and„ because we get there 
eventually, producing some good. 

■teachers and some poor teachers, no orie 
is inclined to get oui and look under the 
hood. 

I am convinced that knowledge can 
lead both to beiier mouse-traps and to 
better teacher education. Whelhen you 
want belter teachers badly enough to 
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;^pay the price tor the nectleU, inquir>' is a 
value decision you muht niaku, Tiie 
standani, however, i*^ easy lo eHlablish. 
Every taculty which decides to get into 
■ the ^lemenlar)^ specialist^ business 
shduld; as a niaiter .of professional 
responsibility, commit a portion of 
their resources to sysieniatic selt- . 
,_;jcruUnyL^j^j£ry_§uch. fitcuU^iJBUSsi . : 
-. undertake some form of Inquiry in . 
whtch what \^ done to the trainee serves 
as an Independent vuriabJe and iiow'the ' 
' trainee ultimately . beha%cs serves as u* 
dependent variable. At the very ieasi, ^ 
every prograni must have sojiie sysie4n;h 
tic evaluation of its products which cnn 
be fed back Imo the process of prograni , 
adjUstmentir> . ^ 

A second key element in producing ■ 
the teachers you need will be how you 
regard. your trainees. At what level are 
you prepared to encounter them? Ho%v 
do you feel about ^people w ho are 
struggling wi|h the kind of growth 
required to become a teacher? In large 
.part, your answers to those . kinds ut ' 
questions will determine how the 
trainees come to feel about themselves, 
^^If you want them to see themselves upon 
graduation as competent, efleciive 
professionals, then they must be ireaied 
like that' from the start. 

There is ample evidence to indicate 
that attitude toward the self is a poteni 
factor in teacher effeeiiveness. To use 
uafilea.s;uit, e v en ugly term fro m a 



01. tne annuui picmc anu u luyus km 
growth into professional respoiisibiliiV 
that goes far beyond the average isiudent -■ 
major club. * \l ■ 

At a deeper level, perhaps we^i^eeU'io 
identify a new brand of prolessionalisni=' 
Looked at eloseiy; the deniands we have 
made fur student professionalism too 

.pfteiLhavc coiisisied of little_morejban,._ 
liie d^mund^'or a ciinsei^vaiive lite-style, 
loyuliy to middle-cluHs values, and 
plenty of deference to administrators. 
Worse, perhaps/ too many signals iell 
trainees that stijdied silence or evasions 
arc the proper response to qfiesiions 

" concerning problems in our sehool^and 
college programs. By' identifying 
protession'ili>*m too closely with not 
rocking the educational bout, we have 

, converted youn J dreamers into what, at 
best* are competent technicians. At 

\worst, a protessionaUsm like that 
\spawns the "living dead' who are 

^ certillcated to wander like zoinbies 
tl^rough four generatioris of children. 

S\ new ki^d pf proiessionaiism could 
meiif^holding out the demand for deep 
pensonal commitment to making 

^ teat hing better — to life as a student of 
lea^m.ing. If professionals are to struggle 
toward better teaching a:nd better 
schools, ihat struggle can only mean 
'chunge, and change means diftlculiy. If 
our "students are to be conimiiied to the 
ditTiculi tasks of educational change. 



persohuL if teacher educators really 
want to priiduce a better product, they 
will have to give more thought to the 
developmeht of truinees as people. Tlie 
idea that all the students who have 
elected to heconie physical education 
teachers haye resolved all their basic 

\al ue^and ideritity^wonflj^ 
will resolve them simply^ by taking 
classes ^nd getting older, would be 
funny if it dill not have such tragic 
consequences. . 

Physical educatioh^^uyors, like other 
ycHuig adults, need serious and !^uhstan= 
tial ^help" with M heir problems of 
unfolding as people, as svell as their 
growth as teachers. Trainees need your 
help in ilie serious sense that was 
underscored by Arthur Jersild when he 
wrote When Tea cite rs Face Them- 
selves.' you must help them face w;hat 
we know are the hard realities of a 
career in teaching: the dilemmas tiiat 
come^wiih the use of authority* the 
probleiii of hanciling aggression (which 
frightens so many young teachers), the 
loneliness of leaching, and the sense of 
helplessness that engulfs us all from 
tim^ to lime. That kind of assistantfe 
can'noi be packaged in 15 credii-hOurs of 
orientation and methods (plus a term 

"paper or two). Those *are human 
problems and require intensely human 
strategies lor resolution. 



reCent book by the same nanie, if yqu 
treat students as niggers,'' theri«ii is 
% unreasonable to expect strong profes- 
sionals to come out of the pipeline. The, 
book, by ihe way. is not about ^^ace, it is 
about a destructive^ social rote. There 
are distressing signs of that role in too 
many .college physical education 
departments: discriniination, tokenism, 
and ah awful paie/nalism. In some 
.departiTients there is a clear 'pattern of 
pathological relationships which 
prevents both students acid faculty from * 
growing togather. 

The complexity and difficulty of what 
you have proposed at this conference 
demands that you take your students 
Jnto^real partnership, even iffln'^clearJy 
different roles and wit|i clearly ditl^rent 
responsibiliiies. If trainees are ?j^)i 
partners in prDfessipnal preparatioh. 
they wifl be dependent children at best\^ 
.and» at .worsi, they will be shaped into \ 
rnembers of that ugly* role. 

Meaningful participation^ means a 
voic*^ in planning* evaluation* and 
policy consttuption. These demand a 
structure for student and faculty 
cobperation that goes beyond the level 



influence ~ things that are not 
bestowed as a reward for sitting quietly 
in^ the middle of the boat. Pow^r Is 
something that iilust be seUed with 
daring and used with skill. \ 

As professionals, r think student^ 
must be ready to intervene in th^ 
political processes of the public schools. 
They must know how to Ibrm alliances 
with like-minded people and how to 
build support bases in the ' community 
around them/ In short, tliey. need what 
Leo Postman*has called the- tools of 
''soft revolution,"'* . 

How ntany of your gr>iduates know , 
what a Board of Education is? Half of^ 
one of my recent classes were not r.eally 
sure we had one at all! How does the 
board relate to ^ the principaTs 
decision-making process? What sorts of 
things really influence voting patterns 
on school issues within the community? 
Within what limits can groups of 
concerned teachers act to influence 
educational policy? Answers to 
questions like , those, and hundreds 
more, tnust be in the survival kit of any 
new teacher prepared for dynamic 
.professionai membership. 
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/much closer attention to the signals' 
^given trainees concerning how a 
professional (eels about his subject 
matter. Few of us yike the time \o notice 
this cruciai trait in our trainees, much 
less make special provisions for it 
within the prograni. Many students 
graduate who really care very little 
about their cxperi^hces in movement. 
They never have placed much value on 
those experiences and certainly have 
\ never thought deeply about thdm. 
Teachers like that can become con- 
iributcrs to the endemic disease of 
physical education — dullness. 

An exciting teacher in any subject is 
one wilt) is turned on by his spon. Jack 
fFrymier said a.- long ilnie agoJn .aiiother 
speech that we need teachers with 'iiot 
feelings about cold subjects/' In 
physical education therels no subst|tute 
for getting pleasure from movement, 
sat is taction from mastery, and excite- 
ment from the struggle, - ^ 

*^N. Posimiin.iUiil Wulngarnwr, T ho Soft 
Rvvifiutinn (New.^ork: Deli^Publisbing, Cu. . 

^A^ Jersild, Whoa Tiurhcrs Fm v Tlwmsclvvs 
(New ^'ctrk: Tynchars Collcgu Pry% 1965). 
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Unfortunately, administrarore seem 
forever searching for a Substitute. I 
know programs why re you cun*t play 
with the children while in teaching 
uniforrn nnd other pfogryms in which 
active leacher participation is consid- 
ered unprofessional at best. If you are 
hooked on movement^ a real user 
■""(perhaps we-should'^say'** pusher' ' ), 
rules like that are a constant source of 
irritation; 

. If your graduates are going to get 
children high on sport and dance, they 
must be hooked on moveriienr iheni' 
selves. The corollary 'of that fact tor 
both teacher education programs and 
leacher educators is too obvious to miss. 
Thfe meaning and joy of effort in 
movement must be held at the center of 
prpfessional life, 

A key factor* both in what the trainee 
feels ^about movement and in the 
pedagogical skills he develops, will be 
- ditect experiences ' with children. 
Throughout this cohveniion people have 
been talking about the need to expand 
School experiences for the trainee. The 
difficulty* . as many of you know, is that 
it is easier to talk about "morte'' but far 
harder to decide about ''more of what?" 
There evidence that field experiences 
can have a negatiye impact on the 
: grovvth of a leacher (some research 
fndicates that this may be a special 
problem in physicar education). Clearly 
then, the matter .ot tieid experiences^foF 
" ^v.-your teachers demands more than a 
simple commitment to greater. volume. 

Certainly, ex:iperiences with real 
children and real schoo%muj^t be placed 
earlier in the trainee*s' program. The 
common pattern of four years , ot 
preparation followed by an eight-week 
encounter with the real world is 
pedagogical madness. If the trainee is to 
have the time necessary to define 
himself as a teacher (even to. decide 
VHheiher or not he wants to be a leachier), 
h^ has to be" involved with the real stuff 
right ffom the start. . 

What the student encounters in his 
" field experiences matters a great deal. 
While it is irhportant for him to confront 
the schools as they really are, it is 
equally important to help him distiri- 
guish between what is and what might 
be.' If your trainees have to spend 
significant amounts of time with^ 
teachers who are dull or harsh, then that 
experience only will serve to reinforce 
the 12 years of dull and repressiye 
physicaL i^ducation many of them bring 
; to the training program. The inevitable 
conclusion drawn from such field 
■ experiences is that dull ajid^harsh is how 



it has to he. 

Some of you should be bedeviled by 
ihe'quesiiom Where will \ find master 
ieachers with whom to put my students . 
.so that they will grow rather than 
shrink'?'' Any professional faculty that 
hopes to produce fine elementary^ 
specialists will hav^ to find a Ct|dre of. 
such focilitating -practitioners. Where - 
they cannot be found, they will have to 
he produced. That rneans getting into 
the business of in=service training and 
educaiiorial change in the public schools 
— a* heavy burden to carry in addition to 
teacher preparation. 

My suspicion is that more of you wil! 
have to get involved in such tasks than 
will be abl^ to avoid them. There really 
is.no choice. Either the master teachers 
and clinical schools are working in 
concert with the training program, 
sharing its values and reinforcing its 
definition of good leaching, or the 
master teachfem and clinical school.s will 
be wprkingXagainst the traiiting 
program. -In' teacher training, to be 
neutral is to be hostile. The best 
program in the world can produce 
trainees with the desired behaviors and 
values — but any public school that 
does not .share the same values can 
reshape the trainee in a 'few days. 

All of the foregoing which I consider 
to be some of the key elements in 
shaping effective programs for training 

^ rntary specialibis,~poims toWuni ir" 

single final fact. If you want a new 
breed of teacher, you will need a new 
breed of teacher educator. 

Teacher preparation programs are not 
rationalized industries. There are real 
limits to the . system management 
approach ' svhich conceives of the 
training system as a set of input, 
throughput, output, and^ feedba'ck 
components. The heart of a teacher 
preparation program lies not in the 
catalogue, the facility, or even in a .set 
of carefully designed and integrated 
iraining'experiences. The heart lies in 
the day-to-day human. contacts within a 
social group, many of which are 
unplanned and which draw upon what- 
the participants are, rather than what 
they know. Just as our nonyerbabsignals 
tell others tar more than our word^Vso it 
is that the informal and personal 
elements of a program tell trainees the 
most about what it is to be a teacher and 
*a professionar, ' \ 

. The^nly place to start is Vith |teacher 
leHucators who can da^whaTyqu want the 
minees to learn to do. that^ hardly is 
. ew. For years we have known that 
teaching by^example js not just the best 
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way to teach — it is the only way. 

If you want children to becorne 
creative, autonomous, expressive 
learners, then you must have" teachers 
with those quaiiiies. And it follows as 
the night the day, that 'you must 
surround those teachers d-urlng their 
formative training years with teacher 

- educators who-have: those qiialiiies too. - 

When students see around them 
professors whose real liveti are Uved- 
elsewhere, in coaching, in thejaborato-^ 
ry, at home; when students see ; 

"professors who have little talent for 
what they are doing; when Students see 
professors who urge one teaching style 
and use another; when they see profes- 
.sors who /fire not still growing into their 
powers by being students of teaching, 
the end result is predictable. Some, of 
those students will become good 
teachers, some will be poor.^but the 
majority will be indifferent — ^ because 
indifference has been the salient 
message of their training experience. 

We need the kind of teacher educator 
who persistently asks the question: 
''What difference does it make that 
these trainees are here with m^ rather 
than somewhere else?'' and then really 
worries* about the answer! To achieve 
that, many professors will require their 
o'wn form of teacher renewal. Given$ 
encouragement and opportuoiiy to focus 
upon the fresh challenge of preparing 

^temeiitarj^^pecTattsts^Tnui pi o ressors— 
will respbnd with creative enthusiasm, 
but not all. ^ny faculty which does^ot 
squarely face the fact^ that sor 
protessors rrtust be removed fromN 
contact with trainees is engagingreithei^!^ 
in self-delusion or indifference. Your 
ambitious plans leave room for. neither. 

Where are we now? You are about to 
go home and the concept of elementary 
physical education at the center, rather 
than the peripheiry,' of our profession 
must keep its appointment in the arena 
of education. There will be sfome rough 

^ bumping with other concepts. Some will- 
assist you, some may deflect you in 
surprising and happy ways, and soriie 
can' stop you in your tracks Jf you don't 
use your capacity to take evasive aciionr 
Muh^ pf us sense that it isolate, very 

. Tate, to sJart such an effort^ Perhaps it 
already i^lone minute' to inidnight for 
physical education in the public'schools. 
..Perhaps we'are riding; _t hose grim-^ 
secondary school prograiTiA' down a path ^ 
io destructioriV^unablevio jump off in 

time,. ^-- j: ..=,Wv - - — 

^ The task is going lolbc ydiirs, 

- 'will need Vial 1;. the powers of yoijr 
ratlpnality to-thirik it through id use 



your knowledge of the territory. You 
will need all the strength of your 
courage — tbJiy things which have not 
been tried, and which may faiK You will 
nefed all the perspective of your humor 
--f to avoid the terrible trap, of taking, 
youfielves too seriously. Humor, 
courage, and rationality add up to the. 
,^^^^hMnva n^ u a I i jt y ^ c a 1 le d gra e , Th i s 
convention has drawn together some of 
our profession's most graceful people. 



Perhaps you have walked past midnight, 
toward the dawn, and. never realized it' 
Insteadfbf 23:59, perhaps you have 
made it 00:01 — a time of beginning. 
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FBOM AAHPER . . . 



CHILDREN LEARN SPORTS 



keaf ning-progrimi^-deiignad^to -provida^parents, _teachers and 
speciilisti with techniquii and iuggastioni for diveloping 
mbvement abilities in early childhbpd. Two separate volumes 
art avallabli-^one for use with Hifanti, ages 1-3 and the other 
for childrin, ages 3-5 years. The activities, organized In 
syitefnatlcally planned **sessions/' ara directed toward open 
learning situations In which children can gain self-confidence ^ 
through movement. By Liselott Diem, Internationally recog^ 
nUed authority in the -field (translated from the original 
volumef in German), 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
MOVEMENT EDUCATION 

A collection of selected resources significant to a deeper 
understanding of the many aspects and definitions of move- 
ment education* Designed to serve a variety of pjofessional 
needs-for the researcher, practitioner or any student of 
rhuman movement. Listings are organized under major cla^sifi- 
oations of Thffory and Practice. The latter Is sub-divided to 
cover basic movement, dance-drama, gymnastics and sport. 



FOUNDATIONS AND PRACTICES IN 
PERCEPTUAL MOTOR LEARNING^ 
A QUEST^OBJJNftE^STANmNG_ 



WHO CAN , 

Offers tsfias of developmental b&sic movement tasl^s using 
-proWmiTOtvmr^ 



children. Features some inexpensive simple equipment. By 
Lrselott Diem (translated from the original volume in Ger- 
man). 

MOVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

FOR PLACES AND SPACES . 
Suggests methodi and activities in physical education which 
can qontribute to each child *s maximum development. The 
activities are-designed to encourage motor skill development, 
create situations in which children can make, choices in an 
atmosphere of freedom, and allow children to participate in 
enJWable movvnent experiencos which help to develop a 
desire for continued participation in physical activities. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

An up-to-date bibliography, with sections devoted to auditory 
perception and movemeht; body image and movement; and 
deptMistance perception and movement. A separate compila^ 
tion of tests, programs, rTVaterial sources, assessment instru- 
ments ahS filrns Is Included. 



A multidisciplinary examination of major conceptual view- 
points of perceptuahmotor behavior and teaching methods. 
Includes descriptions of action programs, tests, reiourct 
materials and a professional preparation .survey. 

CHILDREN'S DANCE 

A book designed to show how dance can be used m the 
classroom in lively, innovative ways. Appropriate for the 
classroom teacher as well as the specialist in dance and 
physical activities. Covers such topi^ as dance as an expression 
of feelings, folk and ethnic contributions, dancing for boys, 
and composing dance. 

PERSONALIZED LEARNING IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A new book for teachers and administrators at all fevels who 
are interested in the why and how pf individualized instruction 
and personalUed learning in physical education. The emphasis 
of Part One is on clarifying the concepts of personalized 
learning, while Part Two offers practical applications at the 
teacher-student level, both in the form of specific delivery 
^systems and general suggestions and recommendatloris: Diverse 
points of view are presented and readers are encouraged to_ 
"contrastrcompari^h^-serMrfmm ^heneachet-learfier-optiian^ 
presented. ^ ' ■ = 

WHAT EVERY PERSON SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE NEWPHYSICAL'EDUCATION 

An interpretative leaflet for distribution to parents, decision 
makers and others in mailings, at meetings, games, demon- 
strations and similar events. ^ - : 

ALL ThK SELF THERE IS 

A film designed to interpret "The New Physical Education" to 
teachers, administrators and parents. Depicts new approaches 
in physical education and focuses on the importance of sports 
and activity in developing self^boncept and self-confidenee- 
hiflhlighting lifetime learning gained from. physical education. 

\ 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER -\ 

The PEP! Project's second film, design^ fa, en 1 1st support for 
the riew physical education jn elf menta^^ schools. The 
dramatid message is that every child-^not just th|. athletically 
gifted-can develop self-confidence and spontaneity through 
creative programs, 



For prices and order tnformrtion; writei 
AAHPER Promotion Unit ; 
1201 16th St, N,W; -:>^ 
* : . Washington, DC 20036 



